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You drove me from the tower, 
Where I had s^one to see about the stars; 
On my way down I met a giant. Strange* 
Who said, "Take hold of me — take hold I take holdl 
— And if in the bold, unequal contest, 
I have not been thrown or badly bruised. 
You did me better service than either knew, 

When I ceased to meddle. 
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NOTE 



To Mr. ''Absolute Fact 



»» 



I understood you to say that you believed if the 
physical proportions of the seven men recorded in the 
Bible as having reached an age of over nine hundred 
years had been ascertained and -set down, by a sys- 
tem of weights and measures corresponding with the 
chronology employed in computing the length of their 
lives, we should find that these men were upwards 
of seventy feet tall, and weiglied more than sixteen 
thousand pounds, individually. You also added, " With 
a little reflection, any one interested enough to con- 
sider the question will be likely to arrive at the same 
conclusion." So if you now say that no such man 
as I have given an account of ever lived, forgetting 
your previous assertion, — and, possibly, allowing the 
names of the men to slip out of your mind too, — I beg 
to jog your memory, and with all due respect inquire : 
If at that time you thought Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Jared, Methuselah, and Noah towered so high, what 
reason can you give for not thinking so now ? * And 
why should you say Thomas Boobig did not grow so 
large as I have represented " because no man ever did 
or ever could," when, by your own showing, the afore- 
said Bible characters were as large, and perhaps far 
larger, than I ever pretended Thomas Boobig to be? 

Your theory offered a convenient cover for my de- 
fence, in case precedents were called for and explana- 
tions demanded, — too convenient and plausible to be 

1 " With twelve moons T divided the j'ears of Adam, 
ADd beheld in the end, an approximation 
To the three acore and ten — and the four score years — 
Declared by the Psalmist to be the spaa of life." 

(vi) 



VIU NOTE 

exploded in my ears, at this late day, without some 
sort of protest. And now I have reminded you, I 
trust you will kindly hasten to say, "Come to think of 
it you are right, but I had forgotten all about it." 

Excuses for my making any representations at all — 
presenting him in any form — are more difficult to dis- 
cover, and would be out of the question altogether, 
doubtless, had you, with your unfailing regard for the 
truth, and your customary ability, offered to report 
what you saw and what you know, notwithstanding 
the fact of my long connection with the subject, and 
the bare possibility that I may have detected dimen- 
sions and qualities in him which you, being less inti- 
mate, overlooked; or, perhaps, with your well-known 
material bias, were not, at any range, ever quite able 
to see. In any event, however you or others choose to 
measure the man, it would be impossible for me to 
adopt any commonplace standard, divide and subdi- 
vide, reducing my character from a complex to a com- 
mon fraction of a man, who would be useless to more 
than begin that which he, according to my idea, was 
peculiarly fitted to accomplish. 

Therefore, as it will do no harm if some folks do 
believe that you have told the truth while I have been 
telling a story, and if less reliable than the humblest 
member bearing your honorable family name, since 
you have not condescended to write a word about him, 
— nor has any one else that I know of, — I may, for 
these reasons, be pardoned, I hope, for portraying our 
friend as he appeared to me, even if he was nothing 
more than the image of one of the old Titans flashed 
upon our vision for a moment. 

Scribe 



THOMAS BOOBIG 



CHAPTER I 

THE BOOBIGS IN CRYSTALBORO 

In former times the traveller coming up to Crystal- 
boro from the seaboard over the old turnpike, after 
crossing the wooden bridge spanning Hillborn river, 
paying two cents toll if on foot, and six or more if 
riding, — depending on the manner of his riding, — 
first arrived at the Trombone Tavern, where, if it were 
summer time, he would be likely to halt and rest a bit, 
call for a glass of ale, native wine, or a tumbler of 
water, and perhaps smoke a cigar, while sitting on 
the broad piazza, inquiring the distance to the Boobig 
place, or for such information as the business or pleas- 
ure bringing him into this part of the world might 
place him in need. 

For many years Reuben Dole kept the Trombone. 
His father, Thornton Dole, kept it before him, when 
stage-coaches went up and down, stopping at hospita- 
ble tavern doors on every trip. The father did a 
thrivmg business in the early days, but the iron horse 
found the trail of his coaches, ran them down with 
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the rest, and in a twinkling his bustling guests and 
royal entertainment became but ghosts and shadows of 
the past. The tavern languished for years, and would 
have tumbled down ere this, or been turned to other 
uses, had it not been for the arrival in town, one day, 
of a new and unknown family, the Boobigs. There 
was hidden in this simple event a future revival of 
business the landlord did not dream of, nor the son 
ever expect to see. No more could the wisest pre- 
dict it. 

During the interval of years when dulness prevailed, 
the proprietor had other business to attend to. But 
the tavern was near asleep. If the traveller at this 
time chose to stop, take dinner in the low diniug-room, 
— as one did now and then, — he would have few for 
company, and perhaps be all alone. Likely enough 
the old hostler — now gardener and doer of all outside 
work — would open the side door, which he did many 
times a day, come in, shuffle across the floor to the 
water-tank, and turn the faucet for a drink of water. 
The chances were the tank would be nearly dry, and 
only leak a few drops to quench his thirst ; or it might 
send down a little rill singing a thin song on the bottom 
of the long-handled tin dipper. It would seem a good 
while ere the notes ceased, but the traveller in looking 
on would feel that there was no hurry ; and should the 
old, slow clock in the hall, standing just outside the 
dining-room door, commence to groan, getting ready 
to strike twelve, just as the ancient relic finally raised 
the cup to his lips, the traveller would smile at the all- 
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pervading harmony, perhaps yawn feebly over his 
plate, and possibly — if out of debt and at peace with 
all mankind — fall asleep himself before the hoary old 
time-solver was done talking. 

The son saw all this change soon after he came into 
possession of the hostelry. Had things remained as 
they were, he would, likely enough, have chosen some 
other pursuit ; or had there been other sons. The tide 
of travel rising, he was carried on without change of 
course to prosperity and honor, as had been his father 
in years gone by. Reuben Dole, as an inhabitant of 
the earth, son of his father, and proprietor of a hotel, 
stood considerably above the average of his kind. In 
form and feature, strength and valor, a Grecian, fit to 
go with Jason and his companions in search of the 
*' Golden Fleece," and self-sacrificing enough to have 
been the defending Hector of Troy. 

By the way, if the Trojan Euphorbus, killed by 
Menelaus, found his way hundreds of years afterwards 
into a philosophical age as Pythagoras, recognizing 
his own shield hanging in the temple, why could not 
Hector go still further, into a commercial age, and keep 
a hotel? 

If in feats of strength Reuben was eclipsed by the 
extraordinary personage who came afterwards,, no thing 
is detracted from his fame thereby, no parallel being 
suggested. 

Two miles beyond the Trombone, through the town, 
are the old quarries ; then, just a little way along the ' 
road, — the place we are in search of, — the home of 
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the BoobigB. The house stands on the right-hand 
side of the road, facing the south, the barn and other 
out-buildings on the left. 

The house was old and out of repair when the Boo- 
bigs took possession, but it was roomy and of good 
design ; the kind that shows two stories in front, with 
piazza across the full length, while the roof from the 
ridge-pole, back, slid down so near to the ground that, 
by standing upon a barrel, one could climb up on to it 
with ease. Repairs and paint made it almost as good 
as new, and with the two great elms spreading their 
branches from near the front corners, it became a very 
respectable and pleasant place to look upon, comfort- 
able and convenient to live in. 

The barn, however, became the landmark. This 
barn, which is seen first, as it is not opposite the house, 
but some thirty or forty yards east of it, was for 
many years a prominent object for the guidance of 
strangers who, by chance or otherwise, were travelling 
this way; and it was called the "Red-line Bam." At 
the tavern, the traveller would be told, ''After going 
about two miles, you will come to the Red^line Barn, — 
straight road, you can't miss it, or get by it without 
seeing it." 

As the traveller approached, he would see that the 
east end of the bam bore numerous red lines, drawn 
horizontally, one above another, at unequal distances 
for the most part, and extending from a few feet above 
the ground to the peak. 

In the field, over the wall, he might notice, or he 
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might not, a short row of stakes driven into the ground, 
not far from the end of the barn, and in line with the 
centre of it. Probably he would notice them, and 
wonder why they and the lines were put there ; for, to 
a close observer, stakes and lines seemed to have some 
connection. 

The lines were too many to be counted without more 
pains than the casual on-looker would be likely to 
bestow ; but one could hardly help counting the stakes, 
noting twelve, and, if of a mechanical turn of mind, 
calculate their distance at about two feet apart. 

These red marks and driven stakes constituted the line 
and plummet with which the father of Thomas Boobig 
measured the miraculous growth of his son during a 
period of seven years. The records are mostly obliter- 
ated at the present time. Only the higher lines, the 
last made, are visible, and the stakes are all gone. 
Accurate drawings, however, were made, and still exist, 
showing the number and position of the lines on the 
end of the barn, and the stakes in the field, together 
with the dates upon which most of them were placed. 

The quarries before mentioned are located in the 
lower part of the high hill or ridge that ranges east 
and west, terminating at the western end in a rugged 
shoulder, not .far from the barn, and back of it. They 
were first opened by GriflSn HalFs grandfather, who 
in the last century cleared the land comprising the farm 
and pastures, and found cropping out of the hills such 
stone as he required for the underpinning of his house — 
a superior quality of granite. And during his lifetime 
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most of the granite needed in the neighborhood, for 
foundations, steps, posts, and so on, came from this 
source. It was not much that was wanted, for settlers 
came in slowly, and were far apart. But the next gen- 
eration saw the building up of Calico City, and then 
the quarries were worked extensively for several years 
by Griffin's father. In the latter part of his life 
Griffin's father was overtaken by misfortune. The 
introduction of railroads facilitated competing opera- 
tions in other sections, which, with poor health and 
more or less bad management, gradually reduced his 
quarries to idleness, and himself to the verge of 
poverty; so that, when the estate came to be settled 
after he died, not much remained to be divided among 
the seven children. The lands and quarries passed out 
of the family, and the children were scattered. 

Griffin went to the seaport and there remained ; but 
in his mind he never lost sight of the old place. 
It was by his advice that Hiram Boobig, whom he had 
known from the latter's boyhood, and who for a num- 
ber of years had occupied a tenement in his own house, 
came to buy the property. The times were favorable 
again : the place could be bought low. Griffin was too 
old, so he thought, to engage in the business himself, 
and besides, he had never had any great desire to 
return. Hiram, he felt sure, would do well, and was 
the man for the place. He gave him valuable as- 
sistance when the undertaking was commenced, and 
remained his friend and counsellor as long as "he 
lived. 
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^ When Hii'am Boobig, the stone-cutter, with his wife 
Nancy, and their only child Thomas, came to Crystal- 
boro to reopen and work the old quarries, there was 
nothing in his personal appearance or in that of his 
wife or the boy to attract unusual attention, more than 
there was in Crystalboro itself. And little more than 
the common curiosity exhibited by human beings upon 
the arrival of strangers among them was shown by the 
people of the town. Griffin Hall was well known, and 
as he was instrumental in their coming, spoke highly 
of their good qualities and introduced them, they were 
given a cordial enough reception, and welcomed with 
their best wishes. 

Hiram Boobig, of medium height and weight, with 
blue eyes and light complexion, gave evidence, in form 
and feature, of a determined, shrewd, hard-working 
man, corroboi'ated later by success that was uninter- 
rupted. Tii'eless energy, followed by good fortune of 
an extraordinary nature, eventually made him the rich- 
est man in town, with a reputation of being honest and 
square in his dealings, but bound to have all he could 
get in the channels of work and contract which he 
entered. 

Nancy Boobig was a little woman, dark of com- 
plexion, rather good-looking, a good wife and mother, 
ambitious but timid. She took considerable interest 
in church and social affairs, never refusing, and always 
ready and willing, to do her part when called upon to 
help along the functions of either ; but she had none of 
the qualities of a leader, except, perhaps, the disposi- 
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tion. She never could quite decide what was best to 
be done in important matters. 

Withal, the couple contributed much to the general 
welfare of the community and prosperity of the town, 
and if more important personages have sometimes 
changed their residence with less flourish of trumpets, 
it is certain that many of lesser worth and merit move 
about with more. 

Little as any did the boy Thomas give sign of the 
renown to come in consequence of the majestic figure 
that was to loom up in his own person. 

Thomas, at this time, was a pale-faced, light-haired 
boy, small for his age, extremely shy and delicate. 
As hoped for, the country air and exercise soon had 
its effect upon him, and his health improved; but he 
did not get strong and robust, nor did he take much 
part or interest in the plays and pranks of the boys for 
nearly a year. A fair scholar at school, he was always 
reticent. He liked to read at home any books that 
came in his way, but it cannot be said that he was 
always a student, or that he was one of those children 
or young minds bent on having an education at any 
cost. 

It was intended by his parents that he should go 
back to the city to school, or to some private academy, 
as soon as his health would permit; but he was not 
sent. His mother cherished hopes that he would go to 
college and graduate, " and become a minister, lawyer, 
doctor," — the ministry was first in her heart; but to 
accomplish hopes in that line, to get him to college, or 
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even away to school, he must be pushed, and he was 
not pushed. 

Why he was never sent away to continue the studies 
he was akeady well advanced in, instead of spending 
time in the village school, going over studies he had 
already mastered, was owing partly to the delicate state 
of his health, and partly to the disinclination of his 
parents to have him go away from home so soon. 
These were the reasons the first winter, and the follow- 
ing summer the boy himself felt disinclined. He 
pleaded to be allowed to remain at home, and go to the 
village school, promising to study out of school hours 
besides. His father was indifferent. His mother talked 
to him seriously about the advantages of a thorough 
education. She would frequently tell him how disap- 
pointed she would be if he did not go to college. It was 
of no avail. He did not wish to go, — and he did not go. 

When the last winter term was near at hand, and the 
subject of going away renewed, he had become well, 
and there remained no excuse, except in his own whim, 
that he did not wish to go ; he wanted to stay at home. 
He desired to learn, but he could not endure the 
thought of leaving home; why, he did not know. 
Chains would be nothing to the oppressive feelings, un- 
defined power binding him to the spot ; and it seemed 
to him that he could not be torn away from the place 
for a moment, or get enough of home. He not only 
dreaded the thoughts of leaving : they were terrifying. 
Yet all the time, with his fears, he felt an inward as- 
surance that nothing would move him. 
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He never made any peevish or wilful demonstrations, 
contrary-minded speeches. At no time did he say he 
would not go, — the tears standing in his wide eyes, 
turning away, answered first and last ; and they were 
sufficient. 

He had not been made to understand, all along, that 
he should go, and so take it as a matter of course. 
Hence his whim, if whim it was, carried the day. 

Perhaps it was just as well, for, as is well known, he 
soon came to a time when tiie school-room was of little 
avail to him. And whatever may have been the hopes 
of his mother or plans of his father for his future ca- 
reer, to their dismay all were frustrated. The day he 
was to be installed in the ministry never came, and if 
his father looked forward to see his son the successor 
and counterpart of himself, the forecast miscarried. 
The highways he was to ti*avel were paths unknown, 
and the going of them unguessed. 

The period from the beginning of the term of his last 
winter's school life to the following summer was one 
during which he engaged actively in all the pleasures, 
games, and pastimes common to boys in a country 
town. Although still small in size, he was, to all ap- 
pearances, perfectly well in body as well as in mind, 
and, for a boy, remarkably industrious, not only in his 
studies and reading, but also in acquiring general in- 
formation about matters that the older people and out- 
side world were engaged in or discussing. He was 
well liked by his schoolmates, and commanded their re- 
spect by a distinct reserve in manner and his high 
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moral courage. To grown-up people he was uniformly 
polite. 

Fortunately, a great deal of youthful experience got 
crowded into this short period ; training that can ill be 
spared from any boy's life. He learned to skate, 
coasted and snowballed with the boys and girls, went 
to parties, to church, and to Sunday-school; played 
ball on the common, and learned to swim in the creek. 
With the quarry men he went fishing, rainy days, 
along the banks of the same creek, and up " Speckled 
Brook *' for trout ; and, in winter, through the ice on 
the mill-pond for pickerel. 

Besides, he diligently helped his father and mother, 
attending to many things about the house and yard ; 
bringing in wood for the fire, feeding the hens and 
chickens; and in haying time working in the field as 
steadily as a man, spreading the new-mown grass, rak- 
ing after the cart, loading, treading the dry hay on the 
mow in the barn, and stowing it away deep under the 
eaves; and gaining the reputation of being "a pretty 
smart boy for a little fellow." 

But he did not like to be called little. It was not 
long to be so. The fact that he was so called, or that 
he was once little, would soon enough become a mem- 
ory ; and the fleeting events of that last summer endure 
among the brightest and happiest of his life. 
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CHAPTER II 

GROWING 

It was in the spring, along in his fourteenth year, 
that the startling peculiarity in his manner of growth 
made itself manifest, — overwhelmingly manifest, one 
particular morning, not only to Thomas himself, but to 
his father and mother also. Thomas recalled after- 
wards that the same thing had happened to him once 
or twice before, but not in a degree to alarm him, or 
even cause the fact to be remembered after leaving his 
sleeping-room. 

His parents had not only been glad to see the boy 
growing fast, and making up for lost time, but also to 
see him in good health, and displaying so much activ- 
ity. That his clothes, now and then, suddenly became 
too small for him, they had not noticed. Boys are 
supposed to outgrow their clothing, and the process 
being gradual, usually, not much attention is paid to it, 
till the accumulation of shorts and tights reaches the 
stage of actual inconvenience or unsighlliness, when 
the fact is commented upon, and the trouble mended. 

Upon the morning in question, when Thomas got out 
of bed and began to dress, he found his clothes all too 
small, and he could get nothing on, extept with tight 
squeezing. He wondered what the matter could be, 
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struggling with his everyday apparel till he grew red 
in the face. Then he got out his new Sunday suit and 
worked away at that, till his face was redder still, and 
with no better result. By this time, quite frightened, 
he calk'd out for his mother. His mother, when she 
came, was nearly scared out of her wits at the sight of 
a boy nearly a head taller than the one who, the night 
before — and always before — upon retiring, bidding 
her good-night, had looked up into her eyes, instead of 
down^ as now, and for a moment she could scarcely 
believe him to be the same boy. And no wonder ! 

Thomas could not say much, looking confused; 
neither could his mother for some moments say much 
either, except to exclaim, ' ' Why, Thomas ! " and hold 
lip her hands in astonishment. As soon as she could, 
and saying she would find something for him to put 
on, his mother brought out a pair of pantaloons and a 
dressing-gown of his father's. These were as much too 
large as his own were too small, but there was no help 
for it; so Thomas pulled them on and went down- 
stairs, his mother cheering him a little with the assur- 
ance that he should have some new clothes right away. 

When his father came in to breakfast and learned 
what had happened he was amazed^ and thought it 
very cuilous ; but Thomas looked so comical, dressed 
as he was, that his father could not help smiling, 
remarking, too, that the boy looked as though he had 
been away a year, and had just got home. 

Naturally they soon fell to wondering how much he 
had really grown during the night, and while talking 
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about it, Thomas recalled that the day before, he and 
I had amused ourselves by shooting with bow and 
arrow at a rudely drawn figure of an Indian on the 
end of the bara; and that he had left a brad arrow 
sticking in the Indian's breast, which arrow he could 
just staud under with his hat off. (I remember dis- 
tinctly to this day the circumstances of our measuring 
our heights by that arrow. I was a trifle taller than 
Thomas, though a year his junior.) As soon as 
Thomas mentioned this circumstance, they all repaired 
to the spot to look for the arrow. It was still there, 
sticking in the Indian's breast, just as Thomas had 
said, and upon walking up to it, Thomas found he 
could take in his teeth the shaft which, the afternoon 
before, had barely grazed the top of his head; then 
his father, taking a piece of red chalk from his pocket, 
made a mark alongside of the arrow, and that was the 
beginning of the feature which afterwards character- 
ized the " Red-line Barn." 

Thomas kept out of sight, and for several days 
scarcely showed himself outside the house. He did 
not wish to be talked about and made fun of by the 
boys. He felt dazed and stupid, restless and uneasy, 
by turns throughout that first day, and spent most of 
the time testing his height, adjusting himself, trying to 
think how it happened, and worrying about the coming 
night. 

There were a hundred things he could do that day 
which he had. never done before. He could hang his 
hat upon a hook behind the kitchen door without jump- 
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ing up, as he had been obliged to do before, to reach it. 
This experiment he tried over and over ; there were no 
hooks, nails, or projecting corners in any room in the 
house that he did not assail with hat or cap. The legs 
of all the chairs seemed to have had a little sawed off 
of them, — the seat appeared to be so much lower when 
he sat down, except at meal time ; then his head being 
so much higher than usual, he would have to look to 
see if there wasn't some article or other in the chair 
that he was sitting upon. Looking into the mirror in 
his room, washing his face in the bowl, and in various 
positions, he felt as if he was standing upon a cricket, 
and would involuntarily look down^ and for an instant 
be surprised to see his feet flat on the floor. 

When night came he was terrified at the thought of 
going to bed. " Will the same thing happen again?" 
he asked his mother many times. She did not know, 
but hoped not. 

He had crept round to the arrow mark several times 
during the day : he was no higher. "There is some 
encouragement in that," he thought; but it did not 
allay his fears. It was in the night-time it all hap- 
pened, when sound asleep, and the night is here again. 
lie would go out to the arrow mark just once more 
and see ; then he would go to bed. No, he would 
not go to bed, or to sleep ; he would sit up all night. 
To the young soul, whether it will or no, sleep comes 
quickly and easily. Thomas could not long^hold on to 
his drowsy growing senses. His mother said he could 
lie on the lounge if he chose, and soon his eyes closed, 
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for good and all, and he went again under the spell 
and inlluence which claims dominion over a goodly 
part of mortal existence. 

His parents were apprehensive, but they thought 
best not to disturb him. So he lay there on the lounge 
all night, and did not wake up till morning. The mother 
knew. She had been in and out of the room many 
times during the long night. She did not sleep. The 
father, while not disposed to make light of her exces- 
sive anxiety, urged that however singular the occur- 
rence had been, it was not likely to happen again, and, 
if it did, they could not help the matter. "So long 
as the boy is perfectly well," said he, "I do not see 
the need of your sitting up with him all night." But 
the mother could not help keeping awake to watch the 
boy, any more than the boy could help going to sleep. 
She was serious and worried, whether there was any 
reason for it or not. 

In the morning, when they found there had been no 
perceptible increase in the boy's stature during the 
night, all felt relieved; and as the succeeding nights 
showed no change, the mother's anxiety abated. 
Thomas was re-rigged, and once more, but rather 
shyly, he made his appearance beyond the confines 
of the door-yard. 

Thomas kept this first occurrence of the singular 
phenomena well to himself. No one outside the family 
knew of it at the time it happened. I was as intimate 
with him as was any one of the boys, but he only said 
to me, as he said to the others, in accounting for his 
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absence, that "he had not been very well." Many 
remarks were made upon his looks, such as ' ' how like 
a weed you are growing," and so on; but no one 
mistrusted the facts. No doubt some of the boys 
and girls were puzzled to see him catch up with them 
so quickly. 1 know I afterwards recalled the per- 
sistency with which he refused to compare his height 
with mine, as had been done only a few days before, 
and thought it rather strange. He had such a direct 
way of calling attention to other boyish affairs, if any 
reference was made to the subject, that no explanation 
appeared, and no conjectures were discussed. 

In about six weeks the same remarkable thing 
happened to him again, and in the same manner: 
in the night while he was sleeping, and wholly un- 
conscious of any disturbing influences. And, in 
short, the phenomena continued, with little variation in 
amount of growth, at nearly regular intervals of time 
all through the year and well into the summer of the 
next year ; in all, the time during which he was sub- 
ject to these spells of spasmodic growth being about 
fifteen months. 

Of course, the consternation of his parents, as well 
as himself, was great and ever increasing. And the 
curiosity of the neighbors and people of the town and 
surrounding country kept pace with their excitement, 
growing with the successive manifestations, until every- 
body for miles around knew that a giant was coming 
into thek midst. 

Growth so rapid, under any circumstances, would 
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make him an object of great curiosity to the common 
people ; and the manner of it — from five to twelve 
inches in a night, at intervals of five to seven weeks — 
would, in coiniection, naturally make him a subject of 
profound interest to physicians and surgeons. He was 
examined by scores of doctors and specialists one time 
and another. At first on the score of anxiety, and 
later in the interest of medical science, but never on 
account of illness or disability. Quack doctors, old 
women, gypsies, Indian doctors, spiritualists, Africans 
with their voodooism, all had their say. Many sug- 
gestions were made, no end of advice, recommenda- 
tions, tests, and remedies were offered, and some odd 
nostrums and appliances were administered and tried, 
but without any effect upon the " patient." All that 
can be said of these experimental examinations — 
diagnosis and treatment — is, in any estimate of 
opinion, the ignorant and unprofessional are entitled 
to the same consideration as are the learned and the 
wise. All were alike in the dark. 

When, in the second year, he had passed a longer 
period than at any time before without any sign of 
" another attack," as he put it, and did not experi- 
ence the dreaded occurrence, it was thought and 
hoped they had ceased altogether; that anxiety and 
suspense were at an end. He was a big boy, to be 
sure, but that in itself was not so alarming. He was 
in perfect health ; no sickness or disorder of any sort 
attended his remarkable growth. Neither did his 
temper nor disposition undergo any great change. But 
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he was not fifteen. Time enough yet for natural 
growth. Nobody could say how much, but it became 
a theme for speculation. 

The intermittent stages had ceased, but only the 
first phase had, in reality, passed. The previous mani- 
festations were only the starting knocks, as it were, 
on the blocks that clear the ways for the launching of 
a great ship. 

Thomas soon discovered that he was growing 
steadily, and with a rapidity more alarming than ever, 
for the gain could be noted from day to day, and be- 
fore long he was obliged to leave the house and sleep 
in the bam. 

He lamented the dire necessity that drove him to 
this step, and he struggled against it as long as he 
could, working himself in and out of the house with 
great difficulty and inconvenience up to the last pre- 
cious moment of time, and least available line of 
diminishing space. But one morning, getting stuck 
in the doorway of his sleeping-room, he was compelled 
to call for his father to come up and pry him out ; and 
after that he did not attempt to go to his room, or up- 
stairs again, or even into the house at all, many times. 
For awhile he would occasionally squeeze himself into 
the front doorway and sit in the hall : the last remain- 
ing privilege left him within, and that fast slipping 
away. At last he was reduced to the doorstep, an 
outcast and a wanderer upon the face of the earth; 
so he felt. 

He felt keenly the change he was thus compelled to 
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make. Not that he could not make himself comfort- 
able in the barn, but the thought that he would never 
be able to go inside the house again made him miser- 
able. Had he been a thousand miles away, he could 
not have felt more lonely and homesick, for the first 
few nights, than he did here, in the shadow of his 
home. Still a boy in years, he felt with a boy*s feel- 
ings. But he knew he was too big to cry, so he held 
in, although it seemed sometimes as though his heart 
would break. 

In the night, after the members of the household 
within had retired, leaving him alone, and all would be 
so very still without, he would look long and wistfully 
towards the silent house, approach, and stare vacantly 
at the shadowy doorway and at the closed windows. 
He longed to go in. He would go near the door, and 
timidly touch the latch, — just touch it with the tips of 
his fingers, and then draw back. The blackness of 
the window-panes with undrawn curtains seemed to 
push him away. Then he would lean, dejected, against 
the trunks of the great elms, looking at each trifling, 
familiar object: the hitching-post, the wood piled in 
the open shed, the old pump and trough, the lilac 
bushes, and into the jungle of foliage and night, past 
the corner of the house. There was, to him, a sense of 
commiseration in these external objects, — but the 
window-panes, to which his eyes constantly wandered, 
nothing in the night looked so dark and repelling as the 
window-panes. 

Sometimes he would sit on the broad stone step at 
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the door half of the night. His mother, knowing him 
to be there, would come to the window above and 
speak to him. Touched with shame for his weakness, 
he would answer cheerfully, try to laugh, then go away 
to his new abode across the road, open the great door, 
and disappear for the balance of the night. 

The presence of the dog. Tiger, yielded Thomas 
crumbs of comfort, amounting to a great deal alto- 
gether. In these dreary moments, at the lowest 
notch perhaps, thinking only of his miseiy, unexpect- 
edly he would feel the dog rub against his leg, rise up 
and lick his hand, and then stand close by, looking up 
at him until lie, Thomas, was ready to move. Many 
times did these mute tokens of companionship divert 
his mind and lead him to retire, or take a more com- 
fortable view of his condition. 

One night Thomas saw his shadow cast by the 
moon in enormous proportions along the roadway. 
Its appearance so depressed him, with the thought ris- 
ing in his mind that the shadow might be a presenti- 
ment of what was to come, that he wished he might 
sink into the ground out of sight. Tiger, too, saw the 
apparition, and felt the new terror filling his master s 
mind ; for he looked down the road with back bristling, 
growled, whined, and barked by turns, till Thomas was 
glad to go inside and close the door. 

I have heard Thomas say, in recounting his trials 
during that early period that he was not sure but the 
contact of the dog's nose that particular night kept 
him from going to the river and drowning himself. 
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*' lie seemed to understand my feelings perfectly," said 
Tliomas, " and he clung to me so close all through the 
night that I could not help being touched with the 
creature's devotion. And whatever it may have been 
that made him so faithful, his uneasiness and apparent 
sufifering was a positive relief to me ; for it seems to be 
a fact that all kinds of misery like company." 

As the close of the second year drew near, the top 
line on the gable was fourteen feet up ; and at the end 
of the third year Thomas stood sixteen feet above the 
arrow mark. 

It may well be supposed that curiosity and interest 
had, long before, been joined by fear and alarm, and 
that the wonder of the people was ever increasing. 
However, the concern of his parents, as well as him- 
self, reached its limit about this time. He was adapt- 
ing himself to every changing condition so readily that 
they became gradually accustomed to look upon the 
startling manifestations as something beyond their 
power of comprehension, — something they were not 
responsible for, and were powerless to check. Wisely 
reasoning that, as he had got along so far without 
much trouble, likely enough it would be the same to 
the end. They could not even imagine what the end 
would be, or when it would come, but they would bor- 
row no more trouble about it, contenting themselves, 
as well as they could, with the reflection " that there 
does not appear to be any of God's creatures, however 
strange their appearance may be, that are not in some 
providential way provided for and taken care of." 
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When Thomas was twenty feet high, his father, 
standing upon the rounds of a ladder, drawing the line 
level with the top of his, Thomas', head, said : 

" Now, Thomas, if you are going up to the ridge- 
pole, or any farther at all, you will have to get some- 
body else to draw these lines, or do it yourself. I 
am not going to risk breaking my neck doing it any 
longer." 

So, after that, Thomas took his own measure, which 
accounted for the upper lines being longer and heavier 
than those below. 
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CHAPTER III 



PERSONAL APPEARANCE 



Incidents — Accidents 

It is not my purpose to give a detailed and minute 
account of all of the varied circumstances and incidents 
attending the successive appearances of the singular 
phenomena and the continuous and rapid growth fol- 
lowing, which, in scvon 3'ears' time, transformed a deli- 
cate lad into a figure of colossal proportions, — such as 
had never before been seen in this land ; and if we take 
into account the additional phenomena that we get a 
glimpse of in a later phase, it is safe to say that his 
like was never before seen in any part of the world, 
and perhaps never will be again. 

The perplexity of his parents, the wonder and 
amazement of his friends and neighbors, the difficulties 
that would apparently attend his daily life, and the 
curiosity of strangers, all can be better imagined than 
described. 

To relate all the ludicrous incidents, accidents, and 
adventures that transpired or happened during this 
period would take a long time and much space. I am 
not sure but such a relation would be more entertain- 
ing, and on that account perhaps be more acceptable to 
the general reader ; but out of deference to the memory 
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of the subject of this sketch, who was of a nature re- 
flective and serious, rather than impulsive or superficial, 
it befits me to offer only an occasional sample, a course 
that will be in accordance with Boobig's wishes, since 
he regarded the subjects of his contemplation and 
achievement of much more importance than the merely 
unusual and necessarily grotesque features of his life. 

It may be thought that the problem of providing for 
the wants of such a person would be a serious one. It 
came up early, and it continued to present itself with 
increasing complications year aft-er year. But the diffi- 
culties were all overcome at each stage and the prob- 
lem solved, not so much by human effort as by the 
providentially vital functions which became peculiar 
to the case. So it was principally in the anticipation 
that the task was ever serious or difficult. 

Notwithstanding his great size, Boobig was never 
a great eater of food, and the larger he grew the less 
dependent was he upon animal or vegetable food to 
sustain him. At all periods he drank large quantities 
of water, and to all appearances, like the trees of the 
forest, he drew his nourishment and vigor from the air 
and from the water. 

The means of his parents to supply material things, 
when such things were needed, were ample, and the 
ingenuity of the boy was equal to every emergency. 
Consequently, although the luxuries of life were prac- 
tically out of his reach, he never really suffered either 
internally or externally for the necessaries. 

I will now try to delineate the form and features of 
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Thomas Boobig, as they looked any time, in a general 
way, after he had more than passed the common size 
of average man. 1 should hesitate and halt at any- 
thing approaching a detailed personal description, did 
it not 800 m imi)erative to hasten and correct any 
erroneous impressions which may have already formed, 
regarding the outward aspect of this rare and remark- 
able personage. 

Such is the aptitude of the mind to see and color all 
things, out of the usual order, by the light of examples 
that may have been seen, heard of, or recorded as hav- 
ing existed in former times, it would not be strange if 
the figure arising to the mental vision picturing the ap- 
pearance of this man should be more or less nnpleasant 
to contemplate, — taking various forms, according to 
the age, temperament, and acquirements of the different 
individuals. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than any im- 
pressiou of hideousness or coarseness. 

At sixteen young Boobig was as handsome as a 
marble statue ; not the statue of a god or a gladiatoi> 
but a heroic statue of a shepherd boy, with tawny hair 
and half -closed eyes, who has forgotten his flock. 

At no time was he merely a fat, overgrown, good- 
natured boy, nor did he appear to be such. And he 
never reminded one of tlie shaggy, uncouth, striding 
giants of writ or fable. Neither did he resemble them 
any more than does the tall and living pine resemble 
the gaunt and charred trunks straggling through the 
cotton fields. 
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Phidias' statue of Minerva, aeeouiited to have been 
sixty feet high, and beautiful, in ivory and gold, could 
hardly have been fairer to look upon. 

At twenty-one his cheeks were as smooth as David's 
were when he slew Goliath. No beard ever grew on 
his face, yet he did not look effeminate in its absence 
any more than does an Indian chief. 

The shape of his head was not unlike an Indian's, 
but the color had nothing in common with that of an 
Indian, his hair being light and his eyes blue. The 
blood ran so deep under the surface it could not lend 
its aid in coloring the skin, and the bronze out of the 
sun's rays only tmged its whiteness. 

His forehead, square and hard; the nose, straight 
and alive ; all other features strong, but not especially 
noticeable, except the eyes. The eyes were wonderful. 
Their great size made them so, — any bright, living eye, 
looked at attentively and close to, is wonderful. They 
looked like mosaics under water. The glistening seg- 
ments of the iris, and the separating, thin black lines, 
like slits of hornblende, were distinguishable several 
paces distant. 

The limbs and body, if colossal, were lightly made 
and duly proportioned ; the hands and feet being com- 
paratively small, and perfect in shape. His toes were 
as supple and independent of each other as were the 
fingers of his hand, while the arch of his foot was 
strong as a bridge. His movements and touch, unless 
excited or careless, were gentle as a woman's. 

There was no undue development or suppression of _^ 
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any feature, joint, or muscle, and into his entire make- 
up nothing gross or ugly appeared to have found its 
way. lie was clean like a cloud, and one could never 
tire of looking at him, or cease to feel the mystery in- 
separable from such a prodigal display of bodily sym- 
metry. It was this fearful purity, reinforced by a 
fitting reserve of manner, that saved him at the outset 
from the nostrils of cheap notoriety and show. 

Of his voice, when he spoke he could certainly 
be heard — from any reasonable distance ; but no 
unpleasant sounds accompanied his utterance. He 
learned, from necessity, to adjust the tones of his 
voice, like the motion of his body and limbs, to his 
surroundings and circumstances, and, unless he spoke 
hastily, because excited or wrought with indignation, 
was no more likely to stun the hearer than was any 
one. 

Of his disposition and temper, his actions will best 
discourse as we go along. 

It was a great blow to Thomas when he lost Tiger. 
He did not quite realize how much he was attached to 
the dog until he was gone. It was curious. To all 
appearances Tiger died of homesickness, or a broken 
heart ; there is no doubt about that, if mute evidence 
proves anything. 

Tiger was a big, brindle fellow, a cross between 
mastiff and bull-dog. He did not belong to the Boo- 
bigs, except that they had taken good care of him 
since, some months before, he had strayed on to their 
premises. They did not know to whom he belonged or 
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where he came from. They surmised he had been 
stolen, taken to the city, and, getting away, was hunt- 
ing for home, when he came into their yard tired, hun- 
gry, and disposed to remain. He had been with them 
so long that owners or claimants were hardly expected 
or thought of. 

One day some cattle men were driving a drove of 
cattle along the road to Calico City, and, as they 
passed the house, one of the men spied the dog and 
sung out, " Why, there's Jim ! Come here, Jim, you 
old rascal ! " 

The dog was over the wall, and paid but little atten- 
tion to the man's call, although looking sharp at the 
cattle. 

Thomas was away then, but had returned when the 
dog was taken away. His father, near by, heai*d the 
call, came up and inquired if the dog belonged to him, 
at the same time calling out "Tiger." The dog leaped 
the wall, ran to their feet, wagging his tail, but hang- 
ing his head as if he scented the truth. Evidently he 
knew the man, but he did not express any joy in his 
recognition. 

The man — Mr. Carlisle his name was — said " Jim " 
— Tiger's former name — did belong to him once. 
And he related when the dog had disappeared, giving 
ch'cumstanees of former possession, and his own 
identity, all corroborated by his companions, and con- 
clusive enough that he was the rightful owner. 

So when they returned from disposing of their cattle, 
Tiger, with a rope about his neck, and head down, — 
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hIiowiu*; plainly that lie would rather not go, — was 
liitclictl to the axU'-tn^c of their wagon and taken away, 
'riioiiias all th(' while looking on and 8a3^ing nothing, 
lint tiie ap]N*aliiig l(H>k8 the dog gave Mm when heing 
tictl and jimt In^fore starting oflf, touched his heart, 
and he wan no more than out of sight before Thomas 
wisluMl he had tried to keep him, stupidly recalling 
tliat he had made no effort whatever in that direc- 
tion. 

AlM)nt a week afterwards, Thomas missing the dog 
so much, and saying so much about him, his father 
consented to his making an effort to get him back, 
t III liking he could probably be recovered by paying for 
hiin. 

Thomas, delighted, with money in his pocket and 
long legs to travel with, set out early one fine n'.om- 
ing upon his errand. He could walk very fast ; it was 
only ten miles he had to go, but he did not arrive at 
his destination till noon. He had not before been so 
far in that direction, and he was obliged to inquire the 
way several times, and once he got on the wrong road, 
going some distance astray. Besides, he was asked so 
many questions whenever he stopped or met any one, 
that, with answering and making his own inquiries, he 
thought he never would get to where he started for. 

The country through which he passed was thinly 
peopled; there was no village to pass through; most 
every one had heard of the "great boy; " many had 
seen him ; but now at every farmhouse, the blacksmith 
^^op? grocery store, and cider-mill that he passed, he 
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was greeted with as mach excitement and curiosity as 
can be imagined. He was asked all sorts of questions 
about his growth, his height, his weight, how much he 
could lift, and so on. At one place they wanted to 
weigh him on the hay-scales ; at another, a carpenter 
stood a ten-foot pole up against him, — all done good- 
naturedly ; but Thomas, feeling rather sensitive about 
being weighed and gauged too often, and by strangers, 
kept along about his business as speedily as he could 
without seeming too rude. 

He did condescend to gratify the curiosity of the 
blacksmith by picking up the tire stone, rolling it up 
against the shop, where he left it, with the good- 
natured remark " that he would replace it when he 
came that way again." And at the cider-mill he tossed 
baiTels filled with cider into a wagon, with the ease 
of a baker handling loaves of bread. 

When he arrived at the cattle-driver's place — Mr. 
Carlisle's — he was cordially received by Mr. Carlisle, 
and introduced to all the. inmates of the house as they 
came to the door to see him. 

Thomas made known his business at once, but 
instead of answering his inquiries, the mistress of the 
house, Mrs. Carlisle, said dinner was waiting, and 
invited him in, saying, ''You must be veiy hungry 
after such a long walk." Then, immediately noticing 
his embaiTassment, she said she would bring out a 
lunch, and he could eat it on the porch, which she did. 

While eating his lunch, Thomas cast his eyes in 
every direction for a glimpse of Tiger. There was a 
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big black cat lying on the porch, near him, but no 
sign of the dog did he see. 

After dinner was over, Mr. Carlisle came out and 
told him without further ado that Jim — Tiger — was 
dead, and related the particulars, which, in brief, were 
that the dog acted strangely from the moment they 
led him away, and refused to eat when they had got 
him home, or take much notice of any one, or of what 
was going on about him. " If I had known he was 
going to pine away so, or mistrusted that he was sick, 
I would have left him with you, and regret now that 
I did not, for I have no doubt that it was mainly, 
if not wholly, on account of his removal that he is not 
alive now. It was singular, too, for we did everything 
we could for him." Thus spoke the master. 

Thomas was sorely disappointed ; and when he 
learned it was only the day before that the dog died, 
he was sorry he had not come sooner. He was in a 
hurry now to get home. Just as he was starting off, 
the black cat came along and rubbed his head against 
Thomas* foot and ankle, reminding him of the move- 
ments of Tiger, and he thought he would like the cat ; 
so he asked Mrs. Carlisle what she would take for 
the cat. 

The lady laughed and replied, " There are half a 
dozen cats about the house and barn; you can have 
that one and welcome — if you can catch him," she 
added, as the cat moved away while they were talking, 
to the end of the porch, where he stood with a sus- 
picious look in his eye. 
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With the aid of a treacherous dish of milk the cat 
was soon stowed away in a peck basket, with a piece 
of bagging tied over the top to keep him in, and 
Thomas, expressing his thanks and bidding the family 
good-by, returned to his home. 

His folks could not help laughing when they saw the 
black cat instead of the dog, and considerable fun was 
made at his expense. But his father at last told 
Thomas, by way of commendation, that he was glad 
he had got something for his pains — that it would 
have been a bad sign had he come back empty-handed. 
Thomas' confidence in cats, however, was soon put to 
rout, for he discovered the next morning that his new 
pet had cleared out. 

Thomas was averse to making a show of himself, and 
he disliked the notoriety he was gaining in spite of any- 
thing he could do to avoid it. He kept out of the way 
of strangers as much as possible, especially if they 
came to see him out of mere curiosity, as most of them 
did. He rejected all offers of circus managers, giant 
and dwarf hunters, and would listen to no proposition 
whatever to go on tom's of exhibition, of which many 
were made to him during the second and third years, 
most of them indirectly. But he was not greatly pes- 
tered by such overtures. A demeanor which did not 
invite their approach, or encourage a second attempt, 
kept his would-be pursuers at bay. Usually all con- 
versation upon the subject would end by his saying 
politely, yet decidedly: "If people wish to see me, 
they will have to come to Crystalboro, that is all.*' 
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With the last word he would turn to the right or the 
left, take a step forward and look steadily at some 
object in the vicinity, or in the distance, perhaps call 
attention to it, and make some remark which would be 
so foreign, and his posture be so fixed and bounded, 
that one would as soon think of wading into the harbor 
to tuin back an anchored ship that had just swung 
with the tide, as go near that subject again. 

His father, having a keen eye for the ** main 
chance," felt not a little disappointed with this attitude 
of Thomas, although the matter was not often a subject 
for discussion. 

The nearest any one ever came to getting hold of 
Thomas for any purpose of self-interest was a young 
surgeon — distantly related — who occasionally came 
to see and talk with him. One time he asked Thomas 
to leave his skeleton to him, should he die first, and, 
having remained overnight, when the sui^eon took his 
leave in the morning Thomas said to him, smiling, ''T 
am perfectly willing to grant the request you made last 
night." 

Then Thomas handed him a roll of paper, in which 
he had written the following words : 

To whom it may concern, to dispose of my remains. The 
surgeon in Thunderburg, Lorenzo Reynard, desires them. 
Please deliver to him. 

T. BooBio . 

Had Thomas been obliged to earn his living by 
manual labor, few situations were better suited to him 
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than a place in the quarry. Here he could do as much 
work as several men together; and he often did it. 
He delighted, from the first, to be in the quarry. He 
liked the workmen, and the workmen liked him. It 
was here, before their admiring eyes, that, with boyish 
enthusiasm, his earliest trials of strength were made. 
Everything he did was a feat and a wonder. In hand- 
ling stone, loading it on to the teams, or unloading it, 
he was equal to a derrick; in fact, he almost super- 
seded the use of that powerful engine, making it paii; 
of his daily work, one time, to be on hand certain hours 
of the day to load up the teams. He did the work so 
easily and so willingly. It was a great sight to see, — 
this handsome Titan, in the gray quarry, placing, with 
his hands, the blocks of granite alongside and upon the 
floors of the stout wagons and drags, while the other 
workmen stood by and looked on. 

No one who ever saw that group will soon forget the 
picture it presented. And when Thomas straightened 
up and stood still, with one hand down by his side, the 
other perhaps tucked in his girdle or placed back of his 
head, — positions he naturally took when standing, 
motionless, — then, had the hill held marble in its em- 
brace instead of granite, the illusion that another statue 
than Pygmalion's had come forth to life would have 
been complete, so white and glistening was his skin 
and perfect his form. 

Having an inquiring mind and a natural love and 
admiration for the manifold objects in nature, Thomas 
became deeply interested in the rocks themselves. 
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And when he took up his studies, after an interruption 
of two years, during which interruption he felt no dis- 
position to read or study at all, — which is not to be 
wondered at, since there was enough going on in his 
own mortal body to keep his mind preoccupied, if not 
wholly stupefied, — seeing at length the necessity and 
the sense of so doing, he read all the works on geology 
he could get hold of, supplementing his reading with a 
collection of rocks and minerals which, in one way at 
least, would have staggered any professional. 

In the quarry he would pick up a piece of live granite, 
newly broken from its bed, and look at it so intently 
that one would have a feeling that he was going to 
swallow it. Sometimes I actually thought he would 
swallow a specimen ; and one time I did ask him if he 
was ''going to eat that," when he exclaimed, ** Eat it! 
Does it not look fit to eat? See the mealy, white 
lumps of suet in it, and the shining spices ; never was 
there stirred a richer pudding or one baked in a hotter 
fire ! " 

The incident was attended by a slight disaster to 
myself. Holding the fragment near my face while ex- 
claiming, and miscalculating the distance between us, 
the stone touched my nose just hard enough to make 
me start back, and he, thinking I was hurt and about 
to fall, made a movement to catch hold of me, at the 
same time, in his excitement, dropping the stone, which 
— it must have been four or five pounds in weight — in 
falling struck my right foot with such force that I 
nearly fainted with the pain; and several minutes 
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elapsed before I recovered sufficiently — to decline any 
more of his " pudding." 

Mistakes of this nature, causing accidents more or 
less severe and laughable, were not uncommon for 
Boobig to make in the earlier years, before he got ac- 
customed to the range and possibilities of his own 
limbs. Neither were they of very frequent occurrence. 
He would be exceedingly mortified and sorry when 
anything of the kind did happen, and would do eveiy- 
thing in his power to make amends. 

He was the victim himself as often as any one, 
although, when an accident happened to him, it was 
usually of a ludicrous nature. He was not easily hurt, 
but a slight slip on his part might do considerable 
damages to persons or things in the immediate vicinity. 
On one occasion he incautiously stepped on the stern 
of the old flatboat, ' ' The Peninah," loaded with cord- 
wood, and which had just pulled in to the landing, 
above the dam. His weight sunk the boat, stern fore- 
most, and he, losing his balance, pitched over into 
the water head first, and went floating down-stream 
with the cordwood and crew — two men and a dog. 
Thomas recovered himself in time to save the men, anc 
the dog swam ashore, but the boat went to the hop^"^^^ 
and the cargo over the falls and down river^or^® ^*y 
to the ocean. ^/^ 

This was a costlv '^oov^^rxt -- ^^^ sunken boat had 
io be paid for, and the lost cordwood. Besides, there 
was the doctor's bill — no small one — for the attend- 
ance on one of the men, injured by the floating wood, 
and who did not fully recover for weeks. 
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The cata8tix>phe at Widow Blew*s cost his father more 
money. Practically a new house had to be built, as 
the frame of the old one was so rickety there was no 
other way of repairing the damage. It was only a 
small cottage, but even small cottages cost money, 
and tlie bill on this occasion could not have been less 
than five hundred dollars ; and the amount of chagrin 
and embarrassment felt by Thomas is not to be esti- 
mated. 

What happened? Thomas was returning late at 
night from one of the long walks he had fallen into 
the habit of taking, — he took them in the night to 
avoid, as much as possible, the observation and curi- 
osity of the people. He usually took moonlight nights 
for his wandermgs ; but this time the moon had gone 
down long before, and the night was dark as pitch 
when he, coming up along the edge of the forest, down 
there this side of Spattercobble pasture, thought he 
would sit down. He was familiar enough with the 
locality, bemg not above two miles from home, but he 
was thinking of something else, and tired with long 
walking. Dimly seeing at his elbow what he took to 
he a pile of wood or something that offered a con- 
venifc^t seat to rest upon for a minute, but which 
object in reality was the little red cabin of good 
Widow Blew, v-Jiich stood close to the wood, down 
he sat. 

He ought to have known better ; but he didn't till 
the rafters gave way and the screaming of children 
pierced his ears. Then he came to his senses, jumped 
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to his feet, and his fright overcoming his courage, he 
started to run, thinking he would get out of the scrape 
that way and no one would know how it happened. 
But he could not go far with such cowardly motive ; so 
after taking a few steps, he turned about and walked 
back, in shame and confusion, to the wreck he had 
made. And with little labor, miserable apology, and 
promises for ample amends, the inmates were extri- 
cated, pacified, and made as comfortable as the shat- 
tered premises, with propping and bracing, would 
admit of for the balance of the night. 

Mrs. Blew with her six children occupied the cabin, 
and they were all in it at the time, and asleep. 

The two little daughters, Tid-Bits and Lena, were 
sleeping in the attic, under the eaves, on the back 
side. It was quite fortunate they were not near the 
front side, and they had a narrow escape as it was. 
The others were below and were not harmed. 

Although teiribly frightened, the Blews were the 
gainers in the end, getting, as before mentioned, a 
new house for their shake-up. And, moreover, no 
one was seriously injured, the girls being more fright- 
ened than hurt. 

Such accidents were too expensive as well as too 
dangerous, nnd Thomas was soon taught to have his 
wits about him at all times when moving from place to 
place, or he would continually be in trouble. He was 
prone to be self-absorbed and absent-minded, and con- 
sequently more likely to upset things in going about ; 
but by constantly adjusting himself, which he was 
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obliged to do even for his own convenience, and weigh- 
ing, gauging, and calculating the size, height, strength, 
and distance of objects, in time he became able to go 
aroand as readily as any one, without endangering the 
lives and habitations of the community. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HE WOULD GO TO SEA 

The adventure at the Blews added greatly to the 
mortification Thomas already felt for the blunders he 
was making, and he began to wish he could get some- 
where where he would be out of the way. About this 
time he read an account of the launching of a great 
ship, — what a monster in size she was ; her length, 
breadth, and depth, and how many thousand tons she 
would carry when loaded. The description of her 
spars, rigging, and enormous sails stin-ed his imagina- 
tion until he innocently thought he could and would 
become a sailor. 

The more he thought of the matter the worse it was 
for him, making him still more careless and forgetful 
of his surroundings. But he could think of little else 
by night or by day, and finally, like many another 
youngster before him, he determined to go to sea just 
as soon as he could get a chance. 

There wasn't any need of his running away, an}' 
more than any real necessity existed for his going 
away at all. -His wants, whether at sea or ashore, 
would be met just as well did he make them known, 
and better, too ; besides, he would be saved consider- 
able trouble and vexation. But he seemed, by his 
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actions, to mistrust the wisdom of his resolve, if he 
did not see the ridiculous side of it. So he would 
parry the ridicule by saying nothing to his folks about 
his intentions. 

Nightly, then, he directed his steps towards the sea- 
coast, bent upon carrying his project into effect. The 
port which he intended to visit was thirty miles dis- 
tant. Thirty miles was nothing for him to walk : he 
often walked farther and returned by midnight. The 
first night, although starting out boldly from home 
about dark, his courage deserted him little by little as 
he went along, and before he arrived at the outskirts 
and knew the town could not be far off, he became 
timid as a hare, and could not spunk up sufUcient cour- 
age to go near the wharves where the vessels were ly- 
ing, or speak to a soul. 

He was in a similar plight tlie next night, and for 
several nights in succession. Instead of going directly 
to the town he would take a circuitous route and bring 
up on the beach, or on the rocky bluffs, miles from 
where any vessels lay. There he would stand, looking 
out over the water, and up towards the town where the 
few scattered lights could be seen ; all the while ill at 
ease, and continually on the lookout for intruders. If 
he saw any one in the distance who appeared to be 
coming his way, he would move off; and if it became 
evident to him that he was discovered and being 
watched, he would nervously turn about and hasten 
back out of sight, and soon go home. 

The third or fourth night he came to the shore in a 
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new place, considerably nearer the wharves, and in a 
cove. Out on the flats he saw two men with lanterns, 
digging clams. He could also faintly see the masts of 
vessels in the harbor, up the coast to the right. 

At sight of the masts the thought occurred to him 
that the men digging clams might give him some infor- 
mation about the ships, and perhaps tell him some 
roundabout way to get to them without going through 
the town. So after much deliberation he decided to go 
down and speak to them. 

The men did not see him approaching until he got 
close on to them, the light of their lanterns keeping 
him in the dark, and being busy, bending over then* 
work. 

" Good evening," said Thomas, quietly. ''Do you 
dig clams in the night?" 

Looking out from under their hats at the sound of 
his voice, and slowly straightening up, ]x)th men were 
startled at the sight, and no sooner had they come lo 
an erect position than they seemed to sink down into 
their boots and into the mud again. One dropped his 
clam-digger and turned as though he would run; the 
other ejaculated : 

" The devil," — then, after a moment's pause, recov- 
ering his balance, jerked out, "Why — you — you 
must be Boobig." 

'* Yes," answered Thomas ; and then the man recur- 
ring to his, Thomas*, question said : 

" Yes, we are obliged to dig them in the night 
sometimes. They are for bait. To- morrow at low tide 
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we shall be out in our boats fishing. We go early in 
the morning and don't get back in season, you see." 

"Oh," returned Thomas. 

"What brings you here?" asked the man, with an 
inquiring look, and a step forward, his voice growing 
louder the farther away he got from his fright and the 
nearer he came to Thomas. 

He had seen Thomas before, consequently his 
momentary trepidation soon passed, and shortly it 
became quite apparent that the man was very handy 
with his tongue. His companion, on the contrary, did 
not move, and never said a word. 

" You need not talk so loud," said Thomas, " I can 
hear you well enough." 

"Excuse me, I didn't know as you could if I only 
talked ordinary, just like " — 

"How far is it to the wharves?" interrupted 
Thomas. 

" Which one do you want to go to? " 

" Oh, any of them. Which is the nearest way to the 
first one you come to ? I am not going there to-night, 
but I would like to look around there some time, and 
I don't like to go through the streets." 

Before answering the clam-digger queried, " You 
were down below last night, weren't you? If you had 
gone there to-night you would be having quite a recep- 
tion by this time. The boys got their eye on you, and 
a lot of th.'m have gone down. Dick Jones, the pilot, 
said he saw you the night before from the water." 

Then, Thomas making no reply, he answered : 
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" Well, if you want to go to the lower wharf where 
the big ships come in, and don't want to go round by 
the road to the bridge, you can just wade round that 
bluff there or climb over it, and then keep on up the 
beach and shore till you get to the coal-sheds and 
bridge. It's pretty rough and steep in some places. 
When you get over the bridge, you go down the other 
side of the channel, and the wharf is the last one you 
come to. You wouldn't meet many at this time of 
night." 

" How far is it from here? " inquired Thomas. 

"Well, it's some ways round there," answered the 
clam-digger; and then, partly removing his hat and 
scratching his head with the same hand, he added, 
" Or, if you dared to get into a dory, that would be 
the nearest way. It ain't more than mile and a half 
in a straight line from here, and the channel is about 
half a mile across. I could swim it for that matter. 
Can you swimf* 

'* Yes," answered Thomas ; "I can in fresh water, 
but I don't know whether I could in there or not," 
meaning the ocean. 

" If you can swim in one kind of water, you can in 
another," returned the clam-digger. " I've never seen 
any water yet that I couldn't swim in, provided there 
was enough of it to float my hull." 

Thomas had listened with attention to the man, and 
when he asked him if he could swim, a new idea came 
into his head. He had learned to swim in Hammer 
Handle creek, over in the meadow back of the quar- 
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ries, and he had sometimes plunged into Hillbom 
river; but he had never tried the ocean. Now, he 
said to himself, if I dare to, perhaps I can swim off to 
a ship lying in the harbor and so get aboard without 
going near the wharves at all. And he resolved to see, 
without delay, if he could swim in salt water. 

While revolving the idea in his mind, the clam- 
digger, who had become silent, suddenly spoke up 



agam. 



" How tall be you, anyhow? " 

" Oh, about twenty-four feet," answered Thomas. 

" Sho ! and still growing? " 

" I suppose so." 

"How heavy be you?" again questioned the clam- 
digger. 

" I don't know," said Thomas. 

Turning to his companion, who had not moved or 
spoken a word, clam-digger number one said in a low 
voice, " I'd give a bushel of clams to know how much 
he does weigh, and how much he can lift, — wouldn't 
you? " The other merely nodded. 

" I can tell you how you can find out," quickly 
spoke Thomas, overhearing. 

''How's that?" said the clam-digger, — the one 
who had done all the talking. 

'' How much do you weigh? " 

" 'Bout a hundred and sixty." 

" How tall are you?" 

"Six feet." 

"Well," continued Thomas, "I am twenty-four 
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feet, that is four times your height, isn't it? You are 
rather slender, and so am I. Now, if I am four times 
as tall as you are, I must be four times as heavy, 
mustn't I? You can figure that." 

The clam-digger looked doubtful. His companion 
brightened up a little as if he was going to speak, but 
he didn't say anything. Neither of them made any 
comment except in an uncertain grin. 

'* How much can you lift? " resumed Thomas. 

" Well, I am pretty strong, and can hold up my end 
with most any common man " — 

*' Well, now," said Thomas, and at the same time 
making a movement as if about to go, '' if you know 
how much yoa can lift, and can figure out my weight, 
you can also tell pretty near how much / can lift, in 
the same way. You can figure it all out, if you 
know how." 

Quite a crowd of people, boys and men, had 
gathered about them, and more were standing on the 
bank. Thomas was now impatient to be off. So, 
saying he would have to be going, and thanking his 
inquisitive but obliging informant, he turned about and 
hurried away. 

But he had no notion of going home until he had 
tested his powers of buffeting the ocean. 

When he had travelled inland far enough to be out 
of the sight of his eager watchers, he turned and bore 
away in a diagonal direction towards the ocean again. 

Reaching a high bluff that overlooked the water, he 
walked along to where it sloped, on the eastern side, 
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and then descended to the beach. A great drift of 
rounded stones lay along the upper side of the beach. 
Thomas had never seen any so large and round. 
Picking up one, he patted and smoothed it with his 
hand, rolled it over in his palms as a bowler does 
the ball before making a ten-strike, tossed it a 
little, then with a powerful swing of his arm he sent 
it bowling along the beach, which stretched down, 
level and hard, like an immense alley, and for a great 
distance. Bowling seemed to be sport for him, and 
he kept up the exercise until the cracking together of 
the stones in the distance, out of sight, reminded Ii:m 
that the loud reports might attract attention from some 
unexpected quarter of the coast, when he desisted, 
turned suddenly towards the water, stood for a 
moment looking out over the deep, then walked slowly 
forward. 

The tide was turning under the moon; the moon 
held its face three-quarters in sight, poised proud 
and cold. Front of the water the crested scimitai*s, 
warning guards of all oceans, and ever springing from 
their scabbards, were shearing the sand before him 
Ere Thomas knew it, their thin edges had turned 
against his feet, instantly recovering again their 
temper at his heels, giving a slight thrill in the 
circuit, as if they had sliced cunningly through and 
yet left him whole. Each curving blade struck higher 
as he advanced ; then then* keen edges were lost in the 
girding wall of water. His courage rose; his blood 
tingled. The rim of water encircling his body and 
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creeping npward, when he had passed the breaking 
walls into the calmer bed beyond, filled him with joy. 
There was nothing here, he thought, to daunt him; 
and throwing forward his body, with extended arms, 
the waters lifted, and he found he could swim like a 
leviathan. 

His powerful stroke carried him far, and his vigor- 
ous form sustained him long. The immense sensation 
he felt in ploughing through the water pleased him so 
much that he thought of nothing else. He went 
straight out to sea and had come about to return, 
before the main object of his quest occurred to him. 
There were no vessels in sight. He could not see far 
from the surface of the water. There might be ships 
at anchor in the harbor, but the experience of swim- 
luiug in the ocean was so new and so ex!iilaratiug that 
he did not care to search for them now. Yet, now 
they had come into his mind, he could not help think- 
iog that he ought to be on the lookout. Before long 
he came near a loaded schooner lying at anchor — 
so near that he could not avoid seeing it, and after 
some hesitation he boldly resolved to swim up to it. 

Making as little noise in the water as possible he 
glided cautiously towards the dark hull, soon coming 
alongside. Paddling noiselessly along the starboard 
side, around her stem, and up the port side, all the 
while looking sharp at the vessel and listening to 
catch any sound of voices, he came up under the bow 
and stopped a moment; then taking hold of the rail 
he carefully raised himself up and peeped over. 
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The light waves were ceaselessly slapping against 
the sides of the vessel, and Thomas made so little 
noise in his movements that the solitary sailor lean- 
ing against the capstan, smoking his pipe, and still as 
death, did not hear him, or dream of disturbance, 
until Thomas, quietly reaching over, placed a wet 
hand on his shoulder, immediately withdrawing it and 
dropping down out of sight. 

Had a charge of powder gone off inside of him the 
sailor could not have jumped quicker, or scattered 
himself about in a more lively fashion. Turning, and 
seeing, for an instant, a strange white object as 
Thomas disappeared, and doubtless thinking some 
sea monster had attacked the vessel, his hair rose up, 
and then, Thomas kicking one foot high in the air 
like the fluke of a whale, splashing the deck with foam 
as he departed, he, the sailor, began to shout for his 
comrades, wildly swinging his arms and jerking his 
legs up and down like a jumping-jack. The crew 
rallied on deck before Thomas, somewhat startled at 
the sudden outcry, got far away. Thomas swam low 
and did not hurry at first; it was too dark to see 
distinctly any distance, but when he saw what looked 
like pikes and guns in the hands of the men moving to 
and fro on board the schooner, he quickened his stroke. 

A flash — then a bullet whistled over his head. 

It was his turn now to be frightened, — and fright- 
ened he was. Guns and bullets were things he had not 
thought of. 

Getting under water as quick as he could, he staid 
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there until the breath was nearly out of his body, 
swimming with all his might. When he came up at 
last, which he was obliged to do to get breath, he did 
not know whether he was out of danger or not. Glanc- 
ing back, he thought he could make out the low hull, 
and imagined he could still see the excited sailors with 
their guns ; and gasping for breath and in expectation 
of hearing them shoot, he dove down again. But he 
did not stay under long this time, and when he came to 
the surface he felt sure he was far enough away to be 
safe ; so he rested a few minutes, and then struck out 
for the shore. 

But in the water there are dangers lurking below as 
well as above, and Thomas was not yet clear of his 
folly. Before he got to the land he met with a mishap 
that, had the water been deeper, would perhaps have 
cost him his life. 

Swimming fast, he had just got where he could 
discern the line of the shore, when he hit his knee on a 
sunken rock. The blow was heavy, the pain intense, 
and what added to the danger of his situation was the 
getting of salt water and fine spray in his windpipe, 
which came near choking him. When he struck the 
rock, he uttered a quick cry, and at the same time his 
mouth being open, a little choppy wave leaped down 
his throat. This, with the paralyzing pain in his knee, 
filled his frame with such cramps and stiffness that for 
a few moments he thought his time had come, and that 
he should surely strangle and drown. 

Desperately feeling with his other foot, fortunately 
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he was able to just touch the bottom with his toes. 
But the bottom being nothing but mud, and so soft, 
it was no better than water in sustaining his weight. 
For every time his foot sunk into the mud his head 
would go under water, and his throat be filled again 
and again with the brine, choking and making him 
sputter and gurgle whenever he rose to the surface. 

The knowledge, however, that the bottom, if treach- 
erous, was at least within reach of his feet, gave him 
hope; and with his desperate struggling forward, and 
the help of the inflowing tide, he was slowly but surely 
carried towards the shore. It seemed an age to him, he 
said, before he reached the point where he could keep 
his nostrils out of water and the end of his toes in the 
mud at the same time ; but he did at last, and the bottom 
growing harder, he was soon able to wade, and then, 
with great difficulty, struggled on through the breakers 
to the beach, up which he crawled, and lay himself 
down at full length, thankful once more to be on diy 
land and neither shot nor drowned, — yet anything but 
proud of his exploit. 

After resting awhile, and giving his knee a good 
rubbing, he started for home, where he arrived about 
daylight, with a limp in his gait, and but little satisfac- 
tion in his mind. 

There were several reasons why Thomas did not go 
to the shore again for nearly a week : his lame knee, 
discouraged state of mind, and a storm that came on 
the day after he returned from his first disastrous 
adventure on the high seas. 
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The storm cleared first ; with the returning sunshine 
he recovered his spirits, and when his knee got well, 
the sea fever took hold of him again, and he was as 
anxious to be off as ever. He was not easily put off 
by untoward circumstances or accidents at the outset, 
when once he had set his mind upon any undertaking. 
He might hesitate and be a long time thinking about 
it, and slow to get ready, but he never forgot or aban- 
doned any of his plans without a thorough demonstra- 
tion of their practicability or impracticability. 

He had really enjoyed his swim, in spite of the 
dangers encountered. More than once he had laughed 
to himself when he thought of the comical look aud 
actions of the sailor, with his hair standing on ends, 
and arms jerking up and down like mad; but the 
experience taught him that it would not do to attempt 
to carry out his plans in that way. It was not safe at 
least, especially in the night, and he was foolish to 
think of it. He was determined, however, to see and 
tread the deck of a ship, and stand face to face with 
the captain, if possible. 

So Saturday night he started out again for the sea- 
board. He would go straight to the wharf this time ; 
he had made up his mind to that^ and not go skirtiui^ 
around the way he had been doing, wasting time, lie 
would go boldly through the town, see him who might, 
happen what would. As he did not start till after 
midnight, nor arrive at his destination till near day- 
break, the ''boldness'* of his decision was rather 
transparent. He would not be likely to meet many 
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people so late at night ; and this fact, which he relied 
upon, made a very serviceable bolster to his deter- 
mination. 

As he conjectured it would be, at that time of night 
and early morning, there were but few persons the 
whole length of the road to be seen, or to see him. 
He walked so swiftly that, whether coming or going, 
these stray ones were soon left behind. In the town, 
if any watchmen were feared beforehand, none were 
met on the ground to challenge, to threaten, or even 
to say, "How d' do?" 

When he reached the wharf, it was so dark he coald 
hardly sec his hand before him, and he was obliged to 
grope his way carefully to avoid stumbling over things 
that came in his way. Once he came near tripping 
over the side of the wharf, and barely saved himself 
from going into the dock by grabbing at the mast of a 
small boat tied up there. The incident gave him some 
alarm, both on account of the boat being nearly 
swamped with his violent exertions to save himself, 
and the possibility of there being some one on board 
in the small cabin, and he listened breathlessly for 
voices. Hearing none, he felt relieved, knowing the 
sudden rocking was enough to have awakened the 
whole crew, had they been on board. The darkness 
prevented his seeing how much water the boat took in ; 
and, ns he moved away, fears that she might sink took 
possession of him, and he kept looking back. 

Going along again, he looked hard ahead to see if 
there was any vessel at the foot of the wharf, hia 
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objective point. Soon he detected signs of a ship. 
Something which he took to be a yard-ann projected 
towards him out of the night. His heart gave a bound 
at the sight. The larger masses of furled sails, ropes, 
and rigging concentrated about the cross-trees he 
could just distinguish, but nothing unveiled itself dis- 
tinctly. The hull of the vessel and the night were 
twins in color, — black; and not until he put his 
hands on the vessel's side, stroking it softly either 
way, did he feel sure of the ship's actual presence. 

He could see a little way, dark as it was. He ran 
his eye along the deck, to the right and to the left, and 
up the masts above. He could not tell bow from 
stern; everything he tried to trace merged in the 
darkness. How far away, or how long, or how high, 
he had no means of knowing ; but his imagination pict- 
ured something enormous extended there in front of 
him. He felt quite diminutive and insignificant, and 
that satisfied him for the present. 

He did not stand there long, he was too tired. He 
was sure now to have an opportunity when day came 
to offer his services as a seaman. ''The ship is at 
hand, and a big one," he said to himself. 

On one side of the wharf were buildings, — store- 
houses and sheds. Into one of these sheds Thomas 
crept to lie down and rest and wait for daylight. 

Stowing his body the best he could into a vacant 
comer, half sitting, half lying, holding his knees in 
his clasped hands, and canting his head against the 
siding; thinking over and over the same doubts and 
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questions he had felt and asked himself over and over 
before, as to what he would say, what he should do ; 
was it right? was it wrong? all his doubts, fancies, 
persuasions, resolves at last swimming together, run- 
ning into and jostling each other, melting into the dark 
in evei-y direction, as the parts and parcels of the ship 
had done ; murmuring half audibly, the last thought of 
the crowd, as it staggered and followed the rest, *' I 
will go home first and let them know, before I go," he 
fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was daylight. The first thing he 
saw, as he opened his eyes, was the ship. There it was 
before him, high on the tide. He crept out, straight- 
ened up, and walked towards the object of his search, 
at the same time casting furtive glances to see if any 
one had yet come on the wharf. The red sun had 
just pulled himself out of the ocean, to the left. 
Strangely enough, the sight reminded him of his 
own struggle in the same waters, depressing him a 
little. 

There was no one astir, that he could see, either on 
board the ship or along the wharf. There were two 
small boats putting out, with sails set. These reminded 
him of the craft that lay by the wharf when he came 
on, and he looked back, half fearing he would see the 
masts sticking out of the water. The boat was gone. 
Whether to sea or to the bottom, he wasn't certain; 
but he reasoned that the water was not deep enough 
to hide masts and all, so he concluded that one of the 
two which he could see was the same. 
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Then he looked cautiously at the ship, standing 
close to its side, noting the deck, fore and aft and 
amidships. The vessel looked smaller to him than it 
did in the night. He was beginning to feel disap- 
pointed, when he heard" a voice, close to where he 
stood, from the cabin. " The captain is coming out of 
the cabin," he said to himself. The sound gave him a 
slight start and his courage fell for an instant. With- 
out exactly intending to hide, he ducked his head and 
crouched down close under the vessel's side, holding his 
breath. Presently he heard footsteps going forward, 
then voices again, not a word of which could he under- 
stand. In a minute or two, while he listened, lying 
low, the footsteps returned, and he heard the cabin- 
door close, all becoming still again 

Thomas cautiously raised his head, but before he 
got it above the vessel's side he again heard footsteps 
approaching, the sound of which, on the planking, set- 
tled him down bnce more — and a trifle lower than he 
had been before. Then, in a jiffy, he saw a sailor 
jump on to the rail, right over his head, and climb 
into the shrouds. 

The motion of the sailor's legs and arms, as he ran 
nimbly up the ratlines, acted electrically upon Thomas, 
causing him to rise straight up and step on deck with 
the alacrity of a boy getting into his chair at dinner- 
time. Then, and before the sailor saw him at all, his 
face being turned the other way, Thomas bawled out, 
'' Are you the captain, sir? " 

Thomas was not more than four feet from thfe TSi'di?[i 
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when be made this smgular inquiry. In his eagerness, 
speaking so suddenly and so loud, the force of his 
breath nearly blew the poor fellow out of the rigging ; 
and when the sailor turned his startled face, seeing 
Thomas so close, the sight sent him out of his wits 
altogether, and, letting go his hold, he would have 
fallen to the deck, had Thomas not caught and 
held on to him, pressing him hard against the ropes 
to make him stay. But the son of Neptune could not 
hold on, because he had fainted. So Thomas was 
obliged to lay him down on the deck, which he did 
quite gently, considering the excitement and confu- 
sion he was beginning to feel, not knowing but what 
he had scared the poor fellow to death. Then, 
straightening up, Thomas bumped his head against a 
yard-arm, hurting him considerably, for it was a smart 
rap, and increasing still further his confusion. Tut 
that wasn't the woi*st of it, for, in taking a step back- 
ward to get out of the way, he hit his heels against the 
main hatch and fell over backwards, with a tremen- 
dous crash, into the gangway, where he lay all in a 
heap and nearly stunned, when the oflScers and crew, 
aroused by the noise, came rushing from the cabin and 
forecastle. 

A new aspect of the ship and a full realization of the 
utter foolishness of his situation and undertaking came 
over him at the same time. Lying on his back, the 
rigging of the vessel seemed like the web of a spider, 
and he, caught in the middle of it, like a fly. And he 
fancied he could feel the threads crossing his hot face, 
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as he did sometinies when going through the woods in 
summer. The masts did not sweep the sky as he had 
imagined ; they appeared but posts holding the web up ; 
the yards were but a span; everything crowded to- 
gether m one irritating snarl, encompassing him about. 

Housing himself, he sat up and looked at the men, 
huddled together, and as far away from him as they 
could get, whispering with each other, but not making 
any movement. All were looking at him in astonish- 
ment and dismay. 

Thomas was panic-stricken, and his one object now 
was to get away, and he lost no time. He expected 
every second to see the men run for their arms. He 
thought of the shot on the water, and he felt com- 
pletely at their mercy should they begin firing, — and 
all this on account of his own folly. He didn't care 
much if they did shoot him. But he was in no danger 
of being shot, or in any way harmed ; his fears were all 
imaginary. — He was never at any time in his life iu 
any danger of being shot or shot at, or harmed inten- 
tionally, in any manner, if he could be plainly seen ; be- 
cause, not merely on account of his great size, but of 
his look and bearing. His appearance excited no hos- 
tility ; on the contrary, only with open-eyed wonder, 
admiration, and awe was he invariably looked upon by 
strangers in all situations. 

Getting on to his feet the best he could, and remem- 
bering this time to control his voice, he stammered 
out: "Don't — be — frightened. I am only a little 
boy — that — is, I am only sixteen — I am not to bl\v.\rtfi 
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for being so large — I didn't mean to do any harm — I 
hope you will excuse me. I thought I wanted to go to 
sea, but I guess there wouldn't be room enough here 
for me." 

With one leg over the rail while he uttered the last 
sentence, he had the satisfaction of seeing the man 
who had fainted open his eyes. But no answer was 
made to his speech, neither did he wait for one, hurry- 
ing away. And Thomas never knew whether he had 
seen the captain or not, and it did not occur to his 
mind — until he was told — that the ship was a for- 
eigner, and not a soul on board understood a word he 
had said. 
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CHAPTER V 

REV. MR. WOODCOCK 

Through the fourth year and through the fifth his 
head rose higher and higher ; to twenty-eight feet and to 
thirty-eight. The people — his neighbors, a multitude 
of visitors, strangers from the ends of the earth — 
went on wondering. Occasionally a bold urchin 
would create some merriment by daring him to " come 
down." The challenge would be met with a smile. 
But Thomas was fast getting beyond the reach of 
much men'iment. 

In these years a change came over him. He began 
to realize that he not only lived and breathed, but that 
there was within him a spirit, a soul. Why, or for 
what purpose, he could not see. He asked himself 
many questions ; none of these could he answer. His 
mind was in a tumult — fermenting. He saw the teem- 
ing millions of living forms, rooted and free, in earth, 
ab*, and in the water — himself in the highest order of 
them all. Was not this an enormous privilege? He 
had heard the minister. Rev. Mr. Woodcock, say it 
was ; and he remembered the passage. One other pas- 
sage in the minister's discourse impressed him. This, 
in reference to the Bible : 

" Whosoever venerates these sacred writings, places 
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himself or herself alongside of the Power from whence 
they and the universe issued. Believing, holding stead- 
fast and in harmony with the transcendent and iiTC- 
sistible marching of manifestations which are ever 
flashing in our faces, he or she cannot go far wrong, 
and is safe. The pageant may be a little hindered by 
the unwise, but no human power can an*est it. Woe 
be to them that see nothing, hear nothing, revere 
nothing." 

Occasionally upon a Sunday morning in summer 
Mr. Woodcock would preach in the open air. Then 
Thomas rejoiced to listen. Sometimes he would go to 
the open window of the village church, but not often. 
He thought he attracted the attention of the young 
people away from the minister; a proceeding much 
against his self-respecting consideration for the duty 
and calling of every individual. 

Boobig's perceptions of things due and fitting, of 
right and wrong, were very sharp. He noticed and 
tried to reconcile inconsistencies, both among the 
worldly people and the pious, that boys of his age do 
not usually see and older people pass by with indiffer- 
ence. Early he looked on the minister individually, 
whoever he might be, as the first and most important 
person in the community, ever commanding his highest 
respect. Any disregard of courtesy to the minister — 
neglect — seemed very strange to Thomas. Once he 
had been greatly shocked to see Mr. Boardington, the 
minister who preached before Mr. Woodcock came, 
load his tiunk on to a wheelbarrow and start with it 
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for the railroad station, going on his annual vacation 
along with his wife. 

'*That spectacle," Thomas would say, in speaking 
of the occurrence, " almost paralyzed me, and I stood 
looking on, dumb as a post, for some minutes before I 
came to my senses sufficiently to hurry forward and 
offer my assistance." 

" I was glad," Thomas would continue, " when 
Jonathan Flood overtook the disgraceful procession, 
and the minister and his wife were quickly seated in 
his wagon." Mr. Flood had a reputation for carrying 
everything before him. 

"Put that trunk right in here, Thomas, and go 
home," said Mr. Flood, in a voice that had a good- 
natured ring to it. 

" Indeed, we are very much obliged to you, Thomas," 
said Mr. Boardington as they drove off, three on the 
seat, while Mrs. Boardington nodded pleasantly, but 
with a somewhat painful smile on her face, as if she 
fully realized the situation, — and no doubt she did. 

Thomas told his mother about the incident, and 
wanted to know why Deacon Fistful, Squire Grup, 
or somebody didn't hitch up and carry them to the 
depot. " They knew well enough they were going, I 
suppose. I don't see as any one takes much notice of 
the minister week-da3's, anyhow. Nobody offers to 
give him a ride except Mr. Flood, and he don't go 
to church at all." 

" Folks are a little neglectful of the minister some- 
times," said his mother, " but everybody has their 
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own affairs to look out for, and don't think. There 
was no reason, that I know of, why your father could 
not offer to take them, except that none of us thought 
anything about it, more than the rest." 

This answer of his mother's, coming so near home, 
silenced Thomas, if it did not quite satisfy him. 

The Rev. Robin Woodcock, to whose discourses 
Thomas listened occasionally at the church window, 
and particularly when they were delivered in the open 
air, — as has been stated before, — was quite a liberal 
man for an orthodox minister of his day ; too liberal, 
in fact, to remain long as pastor of the oldest church 
in Crystalboro. But the reverend gentleman was of 
great service to Thomas, if to no one else, while he 
did remain. 

It would not be fair to say that none of the congre- 
gation liked Mr. Woodcock's preaching. There were 
quite a number among his listeners, both men and 
women, who admired his truly eloquent and practical 
sermons, and there were none who could find fault 
with him personally. But the "pillars" wanted some 
one who would " pound the pulpit." 

Just at the time when the inclination to read merely 
to pass away the time and for entertainment was being 
superseded in the bre'ast of Thomas by a passion to 
study to know, the minister came to his aid. It was 
after Thomas had completed and moved into his new 
abode, "The Den," and where the minister became a 
frequent and always a welcome visitor. 

" I do not know," said Thomas in an early inter- 
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view, " as even a smattering of knowledge will be of 
any beneflt to such an outrageous being as I am ; but 
perhaps it will do me no harm, although I have read 
that ' a little learning is a dangerous thing ; ' I do not 
expect to become a scholar, and I do not know that I 
have any particular leaning towards one thing more 
than another." 

With a smile Mr. Woodcock had replied, " In any 
one else that confession might be taken as a bad sign, 
because, to accomplish even a moderate success in any 
direction, it is usually necessary to have a definite 
purpose in life, and know what one desires ; but pos- 
sibly an exception can be made in your case." 

The minister recognized the disadvantages attending 
Thomas, so far as most worldly and human affairs 
were concerned, and he sought to impress upon his 
mind the fact that God makes no human being in vain. 
He also encouraged him in the pursuit of learning, 
expressing a hope that, with patience and persever- 
ance in the acquisition of real knowledge, insight 
would come with it, and a field for usefulness be dis- 
closed wherein he could do a great amount of good in 
the world. He talked to him about religion and duty 
as he did to the others in the parish ; and, while laying 
the stress of his conversations upon the religious ele- 
ments and life, he freely and cheerfully pointed out to 
Thomas the leading and important events that had 
taken place in the secular world, and referred him to 
the books wherein they are recorded. 

Mr. Woodcock had never been abroad among the 
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people and landmarks of other nations, nor had he 
travelled extensively in his own country ; but he pos- 
sessed an ear for the voice of history, an eye for 
beauty, and a broad and comprehensive mind, which 
ranged over the intellectual highways of the present, 
and into the recesses of the past, never disdaining to 
entertain the opinions of all sincere people, whereso- 
ever or whomsoever they might be. 

''It is well," said Mr. Woodcock to Thomas, "to 
commence at the beginning, as you are doing, and 
walk down, as it were, through the ages, and see what 
events have ti'anspired, what has been said and 
thought outside our own roof, hamlet, and time. The 
chronicles have not all survived ; much has been lost 
since the beginning, but enough of each quality and 
concern — good, bad, and indifferent — remains, and 
has been set up by the roadside to make the journey 
one of great interest, if we are wise enough to take it, 
and strong enough to bear it. 

"On the way you will find historians to tell you 
something about the nations and peoples that have 
existed in the past, and much about those that occupy 
the earth in the present ; their origin, government, wars, 
customs, and distinguishing characteristics. Poets and 
minstrels, at every stage, will sing of their heroes and 
lovers, and philosophers will bewilder you with their 
speculations. You will see kings who have ruled and 
slain, and then written their commentaries ; statesmen 
and warriors enunciating their principles and tactics, 
then defending and attacking in turn both tyranny and 
justice with the same weapons. 
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*' You will be surprised to see how far into the past 
many of our daily habits, customs, and things in use 
and enumerated can be traced. Essayists, critics, 
doctors, priests, inventors, navigators, metaphysicians, 
and mathematicians, long before our day, had their 
say, found fault, cured and killed, introduced rem- 
edies and axioms, exhorted and condemned, pried into 
the recesses of the mind in search of its springs and 
actions, figured out the mechanical movements, geomet- 
rical patterns, and set down the figures that head the 
never-ending column of astronomical calculations. In 
all times there have been men holding opinions. Re- 
formers sacrificing everything — and life withal — to 
uphold ideas no persecution could smother, but which 
would only become triumphant centuries after. Along 
with these, with little more security, have labored the 
pioneers and masters in natural and physical science. 
Great artists and builders have appeared, rearing mon- 
uments and temples of enduring strength and beauty. 

" You will not fail to perceive our own relation and 
indebtedness to the three peoples of antiquity that 
overshadow all others. The Hebrews first. They 
stand for the genius of religion. If they were not the 
first to discover the true God, they were the first to 
make him known and receive and obey the command 
to spread his name among all people. The Hebrew 
prophets soared the highest of all. If Egypt knew, 
Israel declared. The Greeks stand for the genius of 
art and philosophy. The Romans, for law and power 
— statesmanship. During the time that interveuftd 
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between the old and new, — the ]\fiddle Ages, — priests, 
monks, and mountebanks dominated the sluggish 
world, and, for future development and use, uncon- 
sciously protected the remnant of the gems and treas- 
ures of these peoples; such as escaped the torch and 
fury of invading, contending hosts, warring and surg- 
ing back and forth during the centuries that witnessed 
the introduction and spreading of Christianity." 

The minister concluded his brief review by saying, 
" Ours is the age of development, science, and appre- 
ciation, — civilization under the religion of Christ. And 
we ought to be thankful for it." 

One time the phenomena of war had been discussed 
by the minister, and upon Thomas' saying that he 
thought it strange that mankind had been forever 
fighting each other like cats and dogs, and that in 
ancient times the people seemed continually to be 
going to war, as though there was nothing else to be 
done, Mr. Woodcock averred that, while he did not 
wonder at Thomas so thinking, he doubted if, in all 
the world's history, more unflagging attention was ever 
concentrated in maintaining armies and armaments 
than there is at the present moment. 

"There is less cruelty, less persecution, and more 
tolerance now, but hardly less warfare ; and much less 
excuse for it," said Mr. Woodcock. And, continuing, 
he pointed out that while there were always soldiers 
marching, there were also artisans plying their craft, 
tradesmen, laborers, and workers in all the innumer- 
able departments of human industry and activity. 
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"Peaceful occupations," said he, "were, perhaps, 
as numerous in the days of Rameses as tliey are now ; 
and the people found time then, as they do now, to 
engage in such business, pastimes, and duties as had 
been fixed by custom and tradition, or were introduced 
from time to time.'* 

Thomas always cordially greeted the minister when 
he came, and sincerely thanked him for coming, when 
he took his leave. If he shook his head sometimes at 
the tenets of the minister's theology, he did not dispute 
or argue, but he would occasionally ask questions, and 
say what he was beginning to think. He was pro- 
foundly grateful for these visits and conversations, 
and, above all, for the rational interest manifested in 
his mental welfare. 

They talked, in an elementary way, of geology, botany, 
astronomy, as well as of religion, the Bible, and life. 

Towards the latter part of this period — when the 
minister was his master and instructor — tlie important 
results of the latest patient investigations of eminent 
geologists and naturalists were becoming known to the 
world, — theories concerning the origin and movement 
of glaciers, an age of ice, and the formation and dis- 
tribution of the material upon the earth's surface, — 
sand, gravel, clay, bowlders; and, last of all, " tlie 
origin of species." 

Of the latter the minister was a little suspicious; 
but the work took great hold of Thomas, and his quiet 
enthusiasm over it and the revelations of geology 
rather startled the minister. 
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The last time Mr. Woodcock saw Thomas, — he came 
to bid him good-by, — Thomas did most of the talking. 
After saying all that could be said about his plans, — 
the minister's, — and Thomas had expressed his regrets 
at the unwelcome fact that he was really going away, 
and making assurance that the obligations he was 
under to him could not be calculated, and would, of 
necessity, remain forever beyond his power to balance, 
the minister, turning the new books lying on the table 
by which he was standing, looking at the titles printed 
on the backs, said reflectively : 

*' I see your library goes on increasing ;" then with a 
slight movement of the head, and holding a volume in 
his hand, " I don't know about some of these." 

Thomas begged pardon, saying somewhat hurriedly, 
" Don't you? It seems to me they are fitting supple- 
ments to the course we have pursued during the past 
two years, and along which I have found gn at com- 
pany and abundant entertainment. If I have not 
gained in wisdom, it is certainly my own fault. You 
have kindly led me about, in effect, for many hundreds 
of years, from one nation to another, among all kinds 
and conditions of people; among the high and the 
lowly, the good and the wicked, the ignorant and the 
learned. We have passed from land to land, and from 
century to century, looking on the ever-changing and 
opposing ways of living, thinking, and systems of relig- 
ion. I have seen what man has been doing and un- 
doing through all this time, but I have been at loss 
to understand, in the least, what he was doing it for ; 
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or — with all that he has been told, commanded, 
accepted as truth, by the gods to whom he has knelt 
and prayed, m love and in fear — why he has not done 
better. 

*' Now," continued Thomas, with great animation, 
"these books throw a great light, and I think they 
will explain some things about which we have asked 
questions, but, from barbarian to saint, the answers 
have been alike childish and inadequate." 

Thomas checked himself for a moment, seeing he 
was limning on so, and begging pardon again said it 
was his place to listen and not talk, and hoped he was 
not offending. 

'• Oh, no," replied the minister, " you are not offend- 
ing. I am pleased to hear you speak your mind. But 
we must beware of false lights." 

" I know," said Thomas. Then resuming, unable to 
restrain himself, yet speaking deliberately, seeing the 
minister's deferential attitude, *'But I feel as if the 
walls I am shut in were expanding, and the material 
turning to glass. . I cannot see clearly yet, and have 
no necessity or faculty to follow up the rays that are 
penetrating ; but a result, satisfying, like the rising of 
vapor, falling of sediment, rending of veils, is already 
apparent ; and light from a vast distance is on the way. 
Should you hold that there is a disagreement here with 
the account of the creation contained in the Bible, I 
would ask if it is not possible that another book has 
been begun, by the same author, God, and subjects 
once treated in parable and poetry, now to be made 
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plain. If the Bible is the scroll of God, inscribed by 
him, through the voluble tongues of men for the guid- 
ance and instruction of mankind, why may not he 
speak, through similar earnest and simple-minded men, 
the words of deepest science ? I do not see anything 
in the attitude of these men themselves, however 
strange and conflicting their work may seem at first, 
but the utmost reverence for the Power behind the 
wonderful objects and appearances of the natural 
world. And it does seem to me that the trae men of 
science and discovery, who dedicate their lives to one 
great object, consuming themselves in the pursuit of it 
. and the truth, are as surely the children and mouth- 
pieces of God as were the prophets and chosen ones of 
old. 

" No, " concluded Thomas, thoughtfully, " there can- 
not long be any conflict between religion and science, 
for they are the true poles of intellectual life." 

The minister expressed his appreciation of Thomas' 
honesty and earnestness, but warning him again to 
beware of false lights and false prophets. And saying 
in continuance, " Well-meaning men have, before 
now, spent their lives in investigation and formulation 
of theories which they thought and maintained as 
true, and of great importance to the world, but which 
were really erroneous and sometimes pernicious. I 
would not, myself, pass an opinion upon this subject 
of evolution which seems to have so fascinated you. 
It is new. I have not examined it. The most and 
least I can say is that while I am not favorably im- 
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pressed with its heralding, I do not condemn it off- 
hand, or feel bitterly opposed to it. The Lord will 
take care of his own, and in his own way." 

"I can see," rejoined Thomas, " how many persons 
of strong and settled convictions will reject the theory, 
and condemn it as wicked and unnecessary ; and also 
that it will be a long time in making its way to any 
acceptance among men of yom: profession. And 
reasonably so, too ; and I do not see how it ever can, 
unless th^re is some truth in the idea. But persons 
like myself, anchored to nothing in particular, yet 
waiting and willing to know the truth, liable and likely 
to chase every phantom that engages the fancy, we 
may be pardoned, I suppose, if we embrace it a little 
in advance." 

The time had come for the minister to go, and with 
his parting injunction to "keep Christ in mind," he 
notified Thomas that he should be disappointed if he 
did not hear from him in God's good time. " The 
world is yet full of sin and wickedness. More earnest 
workers are needed. I have thought and indulged the 
hope that, in time, you would be filled with the Spu-it, 
and be impelled to go forth in the land preaching the 
gospel, as did Paul. If such a thing could be, your 
powerful appearance, united with tlie earnestness and 
conviction that would accompany you, could but re- 
sult in great good wherever you went, and aid in 
restoring Christianity to the simple form of worship 
intended by Christ, and which characterized it in the 
early churches founded by the apostles." 
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Thomas looked astonished, and stood staring at 
the minister until the close of his last sentence, when 
he exclaimed, ''Me! I preach the gospel!" Then, 
his thoughts reverting to the past, he said, slowly, 
" You are too kind. Such thoughts have not been in 
my mind since the days when, a child, delicate and 
hardly able to study at all, it was my mother's wish 
and plan to make of me a minister. Should you go 
to her now, and tell her that you have been talking 
to me about becoming a preacher, she would only say, 
'Mercy, how can he?' No; I may see and feel the 
needs of which you speak, but I could never learn to 
pray with open mouth, and should preach with clenched 
teeth." 

So the minister left him, to handle stone in the 
quarry and read his books in the den. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DEN 

When Thomas saw that it would be only a short 
time, if he kept on, — and there was no sign of his 
ceasing to grow, — when he would oujgrow the bam as 
he had outgrown his father's house, and when his 
quarters were becoming inconvenient and unsuited to 
his needs, after many talks with his father upon the 
subject, location, and plans, and much indecision and 
many changes of mind on his own part, he finally 
decided to occupy the old north quarry pit ; and there 
he pUed up the walls for his dwelling with his own 
hands, and after his own fashion, taking the better 
part of a year for its completion, and finding much 
satisfaction in the work. 

The location was directly over the ridge from the 
working quarries, and near the foot of the hill ; but it 
was not easily reached that way, because the hill was 
too precipitous to climb without great exertion. If 
one did go that way, when the top of the ridge was 
reached, the descent on the other side was more grad- 
ual, and one-quarter of a mile down to the den, which 
stood upon a sort of terrace, and facing " Great 
Meadow." 

The lot had once been covered mtL ^ood^ ^^ <^\i 
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either side; but sometime a strip about sixty rods 
wide, and extending to and over the top of the hill, 
had been cleared, and the wood had never grown up 
again. 

At first Thomas thought he would make the walls 
of hewn stone like those of which the pyramids are 
built. He had read about the pyramids great walls 
and ruins of antiquity, and, influenced thereby, he half 
resolved to get out stone to rival them in size. Then 
he would fall to doubting the advisability of attempt- 
ing to do any such piece of work, soliloquizing : " Am 
I a king with fawning subjects and myriad slaves at 
command, that I can engage in the pastime of build- 
ing mammoth tombs, castles, and defensive walls? A 
roof over my head I shall be lucky to get, of any sort ; 
I would be foolish indeed to spend so much time in 
the making of it, — yet, what else have I to do ? " 

One day Penniwyman, the driver of the oxen, came 
to the ground with some drills, boards, and tools, 
which Thomas required in clearing out the pit, getting 
ready for the foundation, as in the beginning the site 
was merely a shapeless cavity blasted in the hillside. 

Penniwyman was a big burly man, just the man to 
drive oxen, — kind and patient. He was almost as 
big as an ox, and he had driven so long that he looked 
like an ox ; which comparison is not to be scoffed at 
either, as most men resemble some sort of animal, and 
it is much more complimentary, I take it, to be likened 
to an ox or a horse, than to a jackass or to a dog. 

The freight unloaded, Penniwyman said he had 
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brought something else for Thomas, and drawing a 
newspaper from a pocket inside his frock, o|)ening it, 
and looking carefully till he found what he wanted, he 
put his forefinger in the middle of a column, and 
passed the paper up to Thomas. 

*'Do you think we could get out a stone like that, 
Thomas, or handle it after it was out ? " said Penni- 
wyman. 

Thomas, taking the paper, looked at the article in- 
dicated, reading in an undertone : " Great stone in a 
quarry at Baalbeck — all hewn but never moved — 
seventy feet long — seventeen feet wide — and four- 
teen feet thick; estimated weight, fourteen hundred 
tons." 

Thomas' father drove up while he was reading, and 
Thomas, looking at him, said, "How is this for a 
block?" and then he read the item aloud. 

*' That is a buster," replied liis father ; " but I would 
rather see the article than hear you read about it. 
However, it may be true, for no doubt they did some 
wonderful things in old times." 

'*You would be puzzled if given a job like that, 
wouldn't you?" queried Penniwyman; " and with ' the 
boy' to help lift, too." Penniwyman always called 
Thomas "the boy." 

^'That's a fact," answered Mr. Boobig. "I have 
handled some pretty good blocks in my day, for these 
times at least. Why, there was that stone we got out 
for the Locks Company to span the guard gates. That 
was over thirty feet long, thirty-two, I thinks by four 
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wide and two thick ; but you see that was a mere chip 
in comparison, and would only do to point up with." 

"I don't see how they split 'em out," said Penniwy- 
man, ''or ever rolled 'em over when they were split, 
or hauled 'em. It seems they didn't haul that one far. 
I guess that chunk was too much for them. It must 
have been a sticker, or they wouldn't have left it there 
to rot, after taking all the trouble of getting it out." 

"Oh, no," spoke up Thomas; ''they could have 
managed it. There was some other reasou than in- 
ability to move it. The account here," turning to the 
paper, " states that other blocks, nearly as large, are to 
be seen on top of a wall enclosing a temple, nearly a 
mile from the quarry, and up hill ; all of the same kind 
of stone, Syenite." 

" Perhaps the king died," continued Thomas, volun- 
teering an explanation, "or maybe he changed his 
plans and called for a still larger stone, and before 
they got to work on it his kingdom might have been 
overthrown, and his plans with it. They were always 
at war in those times, and a co'nqueror or a new king 
did not spend any time completing the folly of his 
predecessor, but immediately commenced one of his 
own." 

Another quarryman, Isaac Haskell, standing by, 
wanted to know if the item contained anything about 
the tools used in old times. 

Thomas answered in the negative, and said he did 
not tliink much was now known of their tools for cut- 
ting and drilling. 
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** I have read," Thomas continued, " of bronze 
chisels being found in one or two places, and that is 
all. How they tempered bronze to cut as it did, is a 
mystery. And it is a mystery whether they had any- 
thing like powder to blast with; but I imagine they 
possessed some sort of explosive, or substance that 
expanded, either suddenly or gradually, to aid in split- 
ting: the ledofes. There is no account of such substance 
that I know of, except it is surmised they might have 
filled the holes, after drilling, with wooden plugs, which, 
after wetting with water, expanded, and so did the 
work." 

'^That would be easy enough," said his father. 
*' With time enough, and holes enough, you could split 
any rock that way. All would depend on the close- 
ness and depth of tlie holes." 

"And the size of the plugs," added Penniwyman, 
winking at Isaac. 

''That's a fact," rejoined Mr. Boobig ; " stone like 
that could not be split out with slivers, or hauled with 
one yoke of oxen," glancing at Penniwyman's team. 

" They must have had some other power, then, be- 
sides oxen to haul 'em, I know," returned Penni- 
wyman. 

Thomas retorted, "I don't know about that; " and 
then drawing on the Bible for help, he proceeded to 
demonstrate that no other power was needed, nor 
probably brought into use. 

"Why," said he, "Job alone owned five hundred 
yoke of oxen. What do you suppose he kept them 
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for — SO many of them — unless for just such work as 
that? They were yokes of oxen, not single bullocks 
raised for sacrifices and slaughter." 

Then questioning Pennlwyman, he inquired how 
much he thought his own yoke could haul, — the load 
on rollers, and roadbed prepared. 

Penniwyraan shifted his goad-stick into his other 
hand, calculated a moment, and then replied, "Three 
ton, easy enough. P'raps more." 

*'Well,*' said Thomas, "on that basis, if Job's 
oxen were as good as yours, — which may be doubted, 
seeing Job had such numbers, and so many other 
troubles to take care of, while you have so few, — five 
hundred yoke would move fifteen hundred ton. One 
hundred ton more than the heaviest stone weighed." 

"That is right," exclaimed his father, laughing; 
"Job's team alone could have hauled that stone any- 
where that it would be likely to be wanted." 

Isaac Haskell '• supposed there were other gentle- 
men, great stock fanciers, who could have hitched on 
ahead of Job, if more help were needed." 

"Oh, yes," said Thomas, " oxen, asses, and camels, 
and men were all at the command of the king. There 
was no lack of men to take hold when told. The king 
just called up his subjects, when not at war with his 
neighbors, and set them to work upon some undertak- 
ing, generally in commemoration of himself and his 
deeds. There was no difficulty in hitching five hun- 
dred or a thousand yoke of oxen to a monumental 
block of stone, or to anything else, if the king took a 
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notion, more than there was in finding men enough — 
with goad- sticks and frocks, or without — to flank 
the team both sides, and have some to spare, going 
front, and fetching up the rear; with a man, too, on 
the back of each ox, all covering the train like 
svvarsi.ing bees." 

Directing his remarks to Penniwyman, Mr. Boobig 
said, " We could get out a stone like that and handle 
it too. It would not be impossible, but it would be 
expensive. The conditions now are different. Work 
is now done by contract and agreement, from the prin- 
cipals down to the lowest laborer, and every man de- 
mands pay for whatever he does, and is at liberty to 
work, play, or starve, just as he sees fit." 

" Well said, Mr. Boobig." put in Isaac. '' That is 
true as preaching. The conditions are entirely different ; 
and I advise you, Thomas, to give up all further 
thought of meddling with the laurels of the ancients." 

" Team looks rather slim, after hearing that talk," 
ejaculated Penniwyman, seating himself sidewise on 
the cart spire, behind the oxen, and eying Thomas' 
father. ''But I am not envious. Same time, it must 
have been pretty lively around the quarries in those 
dnys ; especially when they were busy. Gee, whoa ! 
Get up there 1 " 

After this meeting and conversation, Thomas decid- 
ed to roll the bowlders down from above, round about, 
and pile them up speedily and as substantially as he 
could. 

But Thomas could not quite forget the pyramids. 
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In bis design and structure, when he had laid down the 
first course, enclosing a space seventy-two by one hun- 
dred feet, he crossed the walls at the two front corners, 
extending them each way seventy-two feet ; and as the 
walls were carried up, these extensions were drawn in 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, the top lines 
intersecting at the height of seventy feet, the height 
of the wall, and so giving the front the appearance of 
a low truncated pyramid with two triangular, wing-like 
buttresses projecting out from it. An extension of 
these front buttresses, later, to accommodate a flight of 
steps on each, made the ground lines of the side walls 
and buttresses two hundred and sixty-six feet; the 
ground line of the front wall and buttresses being two 
hundred and forty feet. Seventy stone steps were 
placed on each front buttress, each step ten feet wide, 
two feet deep, and one foot rise. 

The rear wall was not so high as the front by twenty 
feet, and there were no buttresses, the ground rising 
about eighteen feet at that point. The walls were all 
twelve feet thick at the bottom, and about four at the 
top. A flat roof covered the whole, pitching back 
towards the hill. 

At first only one door was made, in the centre of the 
front wall, between the two wing-like butti'csses ; but 
as no mortal except Thomas could open the same, he 
was obliged to cut another for common folks. 

The great door was sixty feet high and twenty-five 
feet wide, made of pine logs, hewn two sides, cleated 
and braced on the back, and bolted through. The 
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door swung outward. He would have it so, claiming 
that it would take up too much room swinging 
inside. When he cut the little door, however, within 
the great one, and hung it to swing inward, he said the 
former alleged mistake was fully atoned for. 

I expect vanity had a little something to do with 
hanging the door, and that he did not fancy the idea 
of putting upon the inside, out of sight, the ten great 
strap-hinges, which he had made with his own hand, 
hammering the iron upon two anvils, mounted outside 
the blacksmith shop, after being heated within at the 
forge and passed out. 

The four immense padlocks of brass, too, he did 
not wish to hide. These, Thomas admitted, were put 
on more for ornament than for use. 

Six windows were placed in the front: three each 
side of the door, one above the other. There were six 
more windows in different positions to let in the light, 
and a portion of the roof, at the back paii;, was glazed. 
The latter proved to be of more value than all the 
other windows combined, as the light coming through 
diffused itself freely, while with the other windows the 
deep recesses in the walls were great obstructions. 

The structure, from a distance, looked immensely 
massive and substantial; but close to, the irregular- 
shaped stones, piled so high, gave it rather a shaky 
look, and I could never wholly get over a feeling of 
insecurity when within it ; yet it was pronounced per- 
fectly safe. 

It must not be assumed that the walls were laid up 
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haphazard, or that the stones were all used just as they 
came from the" field and hillside. The hammer was 
used constantly on the bowlders and blocks. And 
besides the bowlders, gathered from far and near, the 
stone taken out of the pit in squaring and levelling 
it up, all went into the work; also a considerable 
amount of dressed stone, required for window-caps 
and stools, about the door-frame, and in several other 
places. 

But little mortar or cement was used except in these 
latter places. Thomas, at first, would have no point- 
ing of the walls inside with mortar, nor any plastering, 
preferring, he said, the dark network of joints and 
crevices encircling the variously colored stones, even if 
the cracks and gaping crevices did afford burrows for 
bats, rats, mice, and no end of spiders and other small 
insects. He did not mind these creatures, ordinarily 
termed pests. Spiders, he said, were at least better 
behaved than flies and mosquitoes, which no amount of 
plastering would keep out. 

But he changed his mind, becoming convinced that 
to point the cracks with colored mortar would make 
the wall much neater and more artistic in appeai'ance. 
So he ordered it done. It was quite a job, as Thomas 
would not touch that kind of work himself. 

If the walls outside were rough and threatening in 
appearance, they were tolerably smooth within, and 
plumb. Without, the weather-worn color of the field 
stone and bowlders was preserved. But inside, the 
face of the four walls showed the bowlders cleft and in 
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various tints seen in different kinds of stone, -— red and 
gray granite, iron-stained gr nite, quartz, greenstone, 
slate, trap, and so forth, and each irregular piece, large 
and small, defined and bounded by lines of red mortar; 
making altogether a suitable and not unattractive finish. 

Of the larger specimens and curiosities set up in one 
place and another, one was a block of granite contain- 
ing a porphyritic intrusion shaped like a human foot ; 
another showing deep glacial scratches and scoring. 
There were slabs of ripple-marked and bird-tracked 
sandstone, and numerous Indian relics. Near the door 
stood a knob of mud-stone from the river-bed. This 
koob had a pot-hole in it as deep as a barrel and half 
as large round, worn with the action of water and 
pebbles. It was used for an umbrella-stand, and made 
a very, good one. A certain section of rocky bed in 
Hillborn river contains numerous pot-holes and curi- 
ously water-worn rocks. Some of the holes are no 
lai'ger than a thimble, while in others a hog could be 
scalded, and there is one as large as a small bath- 
room. This one that Thomas secured had been worn 
around by the water in such a way that he was able to 
break the stone off below the cavity. It looked like a 
big, brown, thick-stemmed toadstool with a hole bored 
in the top. 

The chimney and fireplace were built of cobble- 
stones and small bowlders, whole and broken. 

Cracking open bowlders large and small, and cobble- 
stones, to see how they looked inside, was a common 
practice with Thomas. 
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"They all look much alike," he would say, "the 
cobble-stones and pebbles ; but break them open and 
you will see as great a variety of color as there is in 
melons and plums." 

The broad plank floor was kept perfectly clean, and 
everywhere an air of neatness, upon a large scale, pre- 
vailed. 

As before indicated, the interior made a room of 
large size, — seventy-two feet wide, seventy feet high, 
and one hundred feet deep. At the farther end was 
the fireplace, large enough for an ox to stand in, as 
was practically illustrated the first time Penniwyman 
drove in over the floor with a load of wood, to be piled 
in the left-hand corner, behind a sort of stockade, or 
screen. In the corner opposite the stockade, to the 
right of the fireplace, stood Thomas' huge desk, with 
the high-backed arm-chair in front of it, unless, per- 
chance, the chair be. drawn up before the fireplace, 
and with the proprietor in it gazing at the blazing 
logs. 

Thomas did not often need the aid of fire to keep 
him warm, and he only drew into this position oc- 
casionally to watch the flames and toast his thoughts. 

The light for the rear of the room came from the 
windows in the roof; there were no windows in the 
back wall. 

Shelves for books were conveniently arranged along 
the wall above, and to the right of the great desk; 
and near by was a desk for the " Scribe." A space 
was also fenced in with tight boards, taking in the 
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lower window on the right-hand side, for the aeeom- 
modation and comfort of the same individual. Here 
I had a stove and a bed, so that when too cold outside, 
in the big room, I could go inside. This was my 
office, and when obliged to remain overnight, or when 
I chose to, my bedroom. Thomas humorously called 
the enclosure his " pig- pen." 

Thomas' bunk ranged over the "pig-pen," a sec- 
tion of the bottom forming the ceiling above ray head. 
Fifty feet long by twenty feet wide were the dimen- 
sions of the bunk; and it was quite an artistic pro- 
duction, made wholly of white birch timber with the 
bark left on, all carefully selected for the straightest 
and fairest. The supporting posts were whole, and 
about eight inches in diameter; for the sides, ends, 
and slats, slimmer trunks were sawed in halves and 
put in place, bark side out. Nothing could look 
cleaner and neater. My ceiling, by lamplight, looked 
as if made of corrugated marble, and it was very 
fragrant. 

Next to the office stood the workshop bench, ex- 
tending to the front end ; and upon which, and hang- 
ing upon pegs and nails, and in racks, trays, and 
boxes, were a great variety of tools, implements, and 
material. 

The left-hand corner, going in, was also fenced off ; 
the space being fitted up as a sort of reception and 
waiting room for callers, or any one wishing to use it. 

The wall on that side was used by Thomas for stor- 
ing his collection of minerals and other curiosities. 
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to hang maps and plans upon, and also the great 
blackboard — twenty feet square — which he made. 
The blackboard was a convenience almost indispen- 
sable to him. Upon it he drew the designs and 
sketches of things he desired made at the work-bench ; 
wrote, figured, and scribbled, as a schoolboy does upon 
his slate or paper block. 

He found it diflScult to accommodate himself to the 
common requirements for writing, — pens, ink, pencils, 
and paper. He could use them, but dictating and the 
blackboard were much more convenient. Whenever 
he wished to make a memorandum, note, letter, or any 
communication to be sent off or be preserved, I bemg 
absent, he simply wrote it out on the blackboard, 
together with such du'ections and instructions as might 
be necessary; then, when I came, or found time, I 
would copy and attend to the matter. 

Hanging from the walls, and lying upon his desk, 
were curious-shaped wooden pincera and clutchers, 
from two to twenty feet in length. Some of them 
were pointed at the end, others were broad and flat, 
and one specimen was equipped with strong, crooked, 
iron jaws, something like an iceman's tongs. 

The contrivances were home-made, and he found 
them very useful, in fact, indispensable, like the black- 
board. A person of his size living among civilized 
human beings, and with the instincts and disposition 
of a student, must and would have some such helpers to 
accomplish operations becoming minute. With the 
pincers he handled his books, placing them on the 
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shelves, taking them down, etc. A great variety of 
paper-weights were given him by friends for the pur- 
pose of holding his book open upon the desk while 
reading, but he preferred to read with the book held 
in front of his face with a pair of his pincers adapted 
for the purpose. 

With the pincers he easily recovered any small arti- 
cle which, by accident or otherwise, got into cracks 
and corners and upon the floor. He could pick up a 
pin or a needle from the floor much more readily than 
I could with my fingers. Whenever he went abroad he 
took one or more pairs with him attached to his girdle. 
And in the fields or woods he would pick up, with their 
aid, anything from an ant to a rattlesnake. 

The handles to the implements were shaped like 
pistol butts, most of them; a few were straight. 
There was a trigger for the forefinger and a lever for 
the thumb, working a wire which opened and closed 
the jaws. Thomas called them his adjustable bug guns, 
and they were the nearest approach to fire-arms of any 
weapons he ever used. 

Thomas never lacked assistance whenever he needed 
it, either in building his Den or taking care of it after 
it was completed. There was a fascination in his pres- 
ence, and about the great, cavernous, stony structure, 
with its odd appointments, that drew boys and men as 
surely as does a stranded whale on the beach — alive 
or dead. So there were always plenty to call upon. 
Moreover, scarcely a boy or girl in town was there but 
would jump at the chance to run on errands for him, or 
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do him a favor. The quarrymen, too, and the farm 
hands, were glad to be called upon when their services 
were required. And, to his credit be it said, none of 
these young folks and craftsmen ever went penniless or 
unpaid from doing his errands and work. 

William Whistler, a man with a wife and four 
children, — three boys and a girl, — and who had been 
machinist, carpenter, pattern-maker, and painter in 
turn, came by degrees to be foreman and man-of-all- 
work on the place. The whole family found employ- 
ment part of the time, within and without the Den ; 
and as they had always been poor, they were glad of 
the chance, and now considered themselves quite 
prosperous. They lived in a small house not far away, 
and on the county road. 

By the same gradual process of natural selection, I 
suppose, I became Boobig's secretary, librarian, — 
scribe, he called me. I went to the city for books, and 
to do such errands and business as would be incon- 
venient and impossible for him to do himself. 

During the time occupied in building his home, fitting 
it up to suit him, being busy all of the time, and, 
moreover, interested in the work, Thomas did not 
complain much, and for a year or two afterwards he 
remained moderately contented, gcJing regularly every 
morning to the quarry, where he remained till noon, 
doing whatever heavy work there was to be done. In 
the afternoon he would take a stroll in his "parade 
ground," as he called the valley in front — Great 
Meadow. The evenings were usually spent in the Den. 
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He gave up taking long walks by night, but he would 
frequently travel long distances in the morning, start- 
ing before sunrise, and returning in time to be at the 
quarry when the workmen arrived. And so finding 
regular hours for work, recreation, and rest beneficial 
and every way profitable, he ordered his time and 
habits with system and constancy, — as does any one, 
I suppose, who despises idleness and ignorance. 
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CHAPTER Vn 



THE WAY TO THE DEN 



Going to the Den by way of the old cart-road, 
and which became the common thoroughfare, you 
passed through the gateway near the end of the barn, 
the end upon which the measurements were made, 
along the road through the orchard into the pasture 
beyond, where the blueberry bushes, blackbeiTy vines, 
and sweet ferns abound. Across the pasture the 
ground, covered with young pines and scrub oaks, be- 
gins to rise. The whir of the partridge, likely enough, 
would greet you here, giving a thrill of excitement, 
especially if you are a gunner. Winding through this 
coveit the road entered the great oak and hickory for- 
est, " The Shipyard," so called, not on account of its 
ever being a place for the building of ships, but from 
the fact that once the tract afforded quantities of ship 
timber, which the owners cut and floated by way of 
Hammer Handle creek and the waters of the Hillborn 
to the shipyards at the mouth of the river. 

The Halls, so Colonel Sullivan says, made their 
money sending timber to the seaboard and split stone 
to Calico City. 

A few acres of this tract belonged to the Boobig 
farm; but the greater part was owned by Nathaniel 
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Hall, an uncle of GrifSn Hall. In these woods and 
the immediate vicinity all of our squirrels found a 
home : the gray squuTel, the red, and the chipmunk. 
The flying squirrel was not far off, in the swamp, and 
Mr. Hall said that when he was a boy he had shot a 
black one, and he could point out the oak from which 
the squirrel had dropped. Raccoons, too, walked 
through here in the night, and climbed the trees, some- 
times lingering so long that they fell asleep, high up in 
some old oak or sycamore, and lay in the sun all 
through the next day. Foxes and rabbits knew the 
place, and the high pines held nests for the crows that 
shouted overhead. And the wild pigeon, that hand- 
some and swift bird of passage, came in the fall by 
thousands to prate and feed upon the white-oak acorns. 

A noble piece of woods was this (the ground is 
bare now). It was not like a Southern or Western for- 
est, in the depths of which one may see such sights of 
ridges and thatched shapes of fallen trunks, roots, and 
branches, as will cause him to think the wild beasts 
abide in huts, tents, and caravans, like wild men, Arabs, 
and gypsies. The primeval look had long since dis- 
appeared, yet not a few of the " old settlers " were 
still -standing, — trees that had felt the claws of the 
bear, and looked down on moose and deer. 

Nathaniel Hall was a thrifty man, but he loved the 
trees. He lived in this forest and in his house on the 
border for eighty yeara — all his life ; and he would 
as soon have burnt down his house to get the insurance 
and then live in the woodshed, as he would have felled 
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this forest clean, for firewood, in order to put a little 
more money in his pocket. By judicious selection and 
thinning out, continued after the demand for his ship 
timber ceased, he kept his yoke of oxen busy hauling 
logs to his saw-mill on Hammer Handle creek, poles to 
the cooper, cordwood to town, and, at the same time, 
preserved and improved the forest tract, — *'My an- 
nex, the very best room in all my dwelling," he called 
it. 

The big trees, under his treatment, stood apart like 
boxers ; and the little ones grew up free and rapidly. 
He Jet the dead trees stand for the woodpeckers, and 
for the pigeons to light upon in rainy weather. When 
they fell they would be cleaned up, but not too clean : 
he liked the looks of a mossy log here and there. The 
ground was not kept slick like a park : there was some 
underbrush and a few rough, stony places that were 
never disturbed, — natural rockeries covered with ivy, 
honeysuckle, barberry bushes, and harboring no end of 
insect and small animal life: beetles, bees, wasps, 
ground squirrels, and field mice, and even snakes. 
Clumps of young white pines grew on the margins, 
while in the low places were single lofty hemlocks, 
spreading and graceful as lawn trees. Underneath, 
the fallen leaves of many seasons mixed with soft 
mosses, foxglove, and creeping evergreen, made a car- 
pet so thick that the "chink plums" in struggling 
through came up with the rosiest of cheeks, and upon 
stems near a foot long. 

Bearing to the left, the road through the wood 
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curves around the shoulder of the hill until it forks at 
the edge of some pines. The branch to the i*ight led 
to Nathaniel Hall's place, the one straight on through 
the pines to Boobig's Den. There was a pair of bars 
to let down or climb over, and then the road ran 
straight and open to the clearing, about a thousand 
feet distant. 

Thomas tiimmed and cleared the brush from the 
little- used road, making an avenue through which it 
was a delight to walk ; the boles of the lofty piues on 
either side, like kingly attendants, falling to the rear 
with an even and noiseless step; the elastic ground 
covered with the light brown needles, and slippery as 
a waxed floor; the deep green boughs overhead, and a 
patch of blue sky at the end no bigger than a bed- 
quilt. 

At the entrance to the clearing a few maples fringed 
the pines, then a plat of white birches ; on the left, an 
old apple-tree or two, with wild grape-vines climbing 
over them ; and last of all, a single black oak, which 
finished the woodland walk and brought you in sight 
of the Den. 

The path led close to the black oak and under its 
uplifted arms. If the visitor did not notice the power- 
ful anatomy of this oak, — as old as was Methuselah 
when he died, — he would another time. And even 
now he halts instinctively by its side, as if commanded 
to stop and give the countersign before passing. 

About two hundred feet away, sighting by the fur- 
ther side of the oak, to the left, the eye met the rustic 
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walls and massive door of the Den, standing at the 
foot of the slope. 

Perched on the bald ridge in the distance, against 
the sky, could be seen the only bowlder left by 
Thomas on the hillside in his search for stone to 
complete his dwelling. This bowlder, large as a 
small cottage, split in two, lay half open, like a great 
clam-shell ; and, in line with the centre of the front 
wall of the Den, in perspective resting upon it, the 
object looked quite curious. 

Gradually from this point, the rays of vision ex- 
panding, circling outward, the whole simple scene and 
setting became concrete and plain. The sky over the 
split bowlder, the bowlder over the winged but heavy- 
looking Den, the wide field spreading upward to the 
top of the ridge, and bordered on either side by the 
edges of the pine and hemlock forest, out of which 
the lot had been carved. 

The reason given by the farmers why this lot did 
not grow up again to wood, as lots usually do when 
cut over, was that the wood, cut off in summer, the 
hot sun and the cold of the succeeding winter killed 
most of the roots before spring came, and that the few 
sprouts which" did start up were nipped off and kept 
down by cattle which were turned in. The roots once 
killed out, and cattle annually turned in, trees would 
never cover the ground again. When woodland is cut 
over in winter, the roots being dormant receive but 
little injury, — most of them, — and when spnng comes, 
every stump sends up such a snarl of sprouts that 
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cattle, if turned in, which would not be likely so soon, 
would have but little effect in checking the growth. 

The ground in front smooth and nearly level, a 
shelf or terrace, for a few feet to the right of the path 
is a steep bank. At the bottom of the bank, and 
along in a south* rly direction, runs Hammer Handle 
creek, and the other side of Hammer Handle creek lies 
Great Meadow, or " Sonkawassett valley," as it is 
called by the people living in the upper part of the 
valley. Down here the folks call it the " Great 
Meadow," and they always have ; perhaps on account 
of the land being a little lower at this end, as it is, or 
the creek would not run this way as it does, and the 
whole length of the valley and meadow from Sonka- 
wassett mountain, seven miles distant. 

Thomas threw a bridge across the creek at the foot 
of ihe slope, which added to the picturesqueness of the 
spot and afforded easy access to the valley, directly 
down from his doorway. The bank is very steep just 
before the bridge is reached, and the path at the foot, 
flanked on the left by a mass of rock, the "last boss 
of the ledges," humped up, and as high as the toll- 
house. Across the creek the lowlands stretching 
away to Sonkawassett are comparatively level and 
smooth, and out of the rich soil, in clumps, belts, single 
trees, and in couples, grow, in all their glory of trunk, 
limb, and foliage, the ash and maple, elm and oak. 

Looking from the doorway and the space in front of 
the Den, the view is very pleasing, taking in all this 
and the bounding accessories. To the rights UaUm^ 
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north, lies the ample skirt of the shipyard forest, curv- 
ing around out of sight. On the left the lowland 
makes westward by a spur of the ridge and onward to 
the river. A row of Lombardy poplars stretch along 
the entire length of the spur, towering high over all. 
And the patches of water, shining out of the waving 
grass, tell where the creek comes curling down, until 
striking the rocky bank almost at your feet, whence, 
curving sharply to the left, and wriggling over the 
loose stony bed in the glen to the cut beyond, it runs 
straight as a hammer-handle to the river. 

There are farm lands, orchards, and a few houses on 
the intervale along the river, but all are out of sight. 
There is only one building visible from this point, that 
one seen at the left of the mountain. You cannot see 
the river, but the house stands on the high land on the 
far side, and it is at least six miles distant. It is a 
broad mansion, painted white. Although so far away, 
it can be plainly seen, and is as welcome to the sight as 
another sail in mid-ocean. It rises above most of the 
intervening foliage, and the elms and poplars, which 
are higher, are so notched and parted that there does 
not seem to be a leaf to obstruct the view. 

Indeed, Thomas, whose eyesight was very sharp, 
maintained that not a wisp intervened in a straight 
line between the handle of his front door and that of 
his distant neighbor. Yet, if you drove up to the 
mansion, you would find it embowered in trees and 
shrubbery. 

Thomas was a lover of Nature in all her varying 
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aspects, and found much enjoyment in watching the 
growth, motions, and changing dress of the trees from 
spring to autumn; and in winter their naked limbs, 
overcoats of snow, and the glittering, tight-fitting ice 
armor sometimes slipped on. 

He admired to see the valley stirred with a strong 
wind. In the hurricane, he felt like joining forces, he 
said ; and in the calm, could lie down and doze in the 
sun. 

''This is the land of trees and foliage, and con- 
trast," said he, one warm summer afternoon, reclining 
on the slant of one of the buttresses outside the door, 
with both hands back of his head, and with eyes half 
closed, looking dreamily out over the meadow. 

" What great variety, and how still the trees are ! 
Most of them belong here, and are at home the year 
round. The poplars up there, parading in line, with 
their lance heads piercing the sky, they act sometimes 
as though they would like to get away. But they are 
quiet enough now ; a mere flicker of spangles in the 
sunlight is the only sign of life in them ; and the leaf- 
loaded troops below, from barberry bush to elm, with 
their seas of soft pillows, cushions, and curtains, rifts 
and caverns of foliage, barely stir in their great, wide, 
warm bed of vibrating air, nodding and dozing. To 
look steadily into that mellow expanse makes me 
drowsy like the contented oaks, and, at the same 
time, calls languid attention to the mysterious circula- 
tion of the blood, which is felt with a sense of quiet 
satisfaction and repose. 
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" But I have seen it lively enough here," he went 
on, rising into a sitting position, and referring to the 
great gale that swept over the place a year before. 
" I have seen that brigade of poplars bend in the gale, 
straighten up, brace themselves, and bend again, as if 
they were mad all through, and in wrath were gather- 
ing strength to hurl their whole force with all their 
might upon the heads of the inhabitants below, and 
drive them out of the meadow. Do you know how the 
trees wrestle with the wind ? " 

I said I supposed each variety had a way of its own. 
And upon which answer, he resumed by saying, "Yes, 
they have as many different holds and positions as 
professional wrestlers and boxers. The oak is the 
gladiator of them all. I like to see them shake their 
shaggy coats. The elm meets the onset with a wide 
and scornful sweep of its open arms, falls back, and 
then immediately comes gracefully into position again 
for another bout. The short-limbed trees shake all 
over^ like Newfoundland dogs just out of the water. 
The poplars and some of the willows turn pale and 
tremble all over at the slightest touch of the adversary, 
while the pines are the most obdurate and proudest of 
all. They will not condescend to bend until compelled, 
and appear to feel the indignity of any but an upright 
position. 

** I saw that limb broken off of the great oak," 
continued Thomas, pointing to " Methuselah." " The 
old fellow resisted and struggled manfully ; he had no 
notion of going over if he did lose a limb. That was 
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done in the great gale, the same time the bell was 
blown out of the belfry. I came up top of the hill 
from the quarry before the blow was on. The clouds 
were gathering and looked ugly. I tliought a tempest 
was coming, and so hastened up to see it. It did not 
rain much, but the clouds were black enough, a green- 
ish-black and purple, and they rolled over and over, as 
they came on, like a system of new worlds just hurled 
into space. All else was motionless. Two or three 
quick thunder-peals, as of gavel strokes above calling 
attention, a few sharp flashes of lightning, and then the 
tempest broke. 

'* At the first touch the topmost boughs merely ducked 
their heads, like schoolboys dodging a cuff from the 
master in olden time ; next, every leaf and stem shook 
and trembled as if ghosts were dancing in their midst ; 
then the rushing, overwhelming columns and sacks of 
pent-up, compressed air exploded with a hoarse, roaring 
din. 

" Then it was, and as far as I could see throughout 
the valley to the right and the left and yonder to tlie 
mountain and hills, that the great masses of foliage 
were thrown into billows, rocked and tossed above the 
ground, crowded down to it, and jerked back and forth 
until the whole surface and extent of the earth see rue: I 
to be in violent motion. Broken branches and shredded 
leaves filled the air like flocks of wounded birds and 
tattered foam. Methuselah seemed to realize that it 
was a fight for life with him and his brittle bones. It 
was grand to see the way the old oak stripped and 
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swung his powerful limbs about, groaning and straining 
with all his might to strike back. How the leaves did 
fly ! But when the blast came that wrenched off one of 
his members, he came near losing his balance and going 
off his feet. He appeared to be scared, too ; and no 
wonder, for the ancient apple-trees behind, and in com- 
parative shelter, were splitting from stem to stern, whiJe 
the little birches and saplings huddled about him were 
sneezing and shrieking; and the whole band keeling 
over looked for all the world as if it was scudding for 
safety into the pines." 

" How could you stand up in such a wind?" said I. 

" The wind did not blow so hard top of the hill as it 
did below; so it seemed to me. I kept my footing 
without any trouble, although I could lean my whole 
weight up against the wind ; and, which was quite singu- 
lar, a span'ow came on the wind to the gi'ound near me, 
and easily sheltered itself behind a bushy stem no 
bigger than a hair-brush. At the same time trees 
were being uprooted in the valley, a piano was blown 
out of a wagon coming over the bridge, smashed all to 
pieces, and had it not been for the railing, driver, 
horse, and all would have gone over into the water. 

"As for the bell in the church-tower, the frame 
being very old, perhaps it broke down with the force 
of the windy and the bell rolled out, taking the rickety 
railing with it." 
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CHAPTER Vni 



LUCIA TYNO 



The mansion was the home of the beautiful Lucia 
Tyng, the young woman who, when riding through the 
wood one day, had the courage to accost Thomas, whom 
she met unexpectedly in the roadway, and compliment 
him upon the taste he had displayed in choosing a site 
for his " temple," as she graciously termed his Den, 

Sitting erect and gracefully upon her white horse, 
which pranced proudly in drawing near, then looked 
wonderingly up at the immense but confidence-inspir- 
ing form of Thomas, who had stepped to one side, 
Lucia said, gayly, " The gods, I think, were ever fond 
of the hilltops, groves, and beauty." 

"That much, then, is in then* favor," answered 
Thomas, with some hesitation; "but any place is 
good enough for me : all I wanted was a shelter, and 
I am far from the top of the hill. My hut you dignify 
by too lofty a name." 

"You must not say that," Lucia replied. "The 
old gods did more mischief than good, to be sure, but 
I never heard of your doing anything dreadful. Could 
you do anything that would be dreadful? You look 
immensely strong, yet I hear you are very gentle, and 
do a great deal of good, and that no one fears any 
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harm in your presence; that strange cattle come up 
to you in the fields, and that horses are not afraid of 
you — nor children ; one would think they would be ; 
that is, till you were seen. You ought to be per- 
fectly happy. I should be if I were you." 

Thomas was so astonished at this speech, and the 
fearless yet gracious manner of the fair stranger, that 
he lost his tongue for a moment and knew not what to 
say. He was used to being spoken to by people he 
did not know and had never before seen, as he was 
attractive and open in his manner to all well-meaning 
beings ; but he was met this time by so fair a creat- 
ure, and in such a novel manner, that he fell at once 
a prisoner and powerless. He thought of Samson, 
and wondered if invisible shears had not clipped his 
locks close to his head. He felt that he could not 
raise his hand to see, to save his life. His arms hung 
by his sides like broken branches among the trees, and he 
stood fast as the rooted trunks. He could think fast 
enough if he could not move. He thought in flashes. 

"Here, then, is the power of beauty. What is mere 
strength of a man or beast to this? I see why the 
dragon could not stand for an instant before the sword 
of St. Michael when brought face to face and no sub- 
terfuge left. That slight image, there under the oak 
boughs, horsed and faultless, could ride me down and 
trample the life out of my hulking frame ; determined, 
would confound the beetle-browed wisdom of rulers ; 
and confronting butchering armies, put them to rout 
and shame." 
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The long, black ostrich-feather in Lucia's low- 
crowned riding-hat brushed the clustering leaves as 
her horse, at the coming up of two Irish setters, 
stepped lightly to one side, tossing his head in recog- 
nition of the dogs, both of which, with wagging tails 
and sniffs and motions of the head, — that the horae 
understood, no doubt, — jumped about the horse and 
rider for a moment and then lay down, with lolling 
tongues, in the middle of the road and looked inquii*- 
ingly up at Thomas. 

This little stir dissipated the unprofitable fancies of 
Thomas and brought him back to the question of his 
disposition for dreadful performances, to think of 
which, now, made him smile. He was about to speak, 
but before he could get round to the words Lucia 
wanted to know why he laughed. 

"K you are not laughing at Tip and Toby, — the 
names of the two dogs, — or at Whitelock, — the name 
of the horse, — you are laughing at me." 

"Oh, no," said Thomas, quickly ; " I wasn't laughing 
at you, I was thinking of your question. I never did 
anything very bad that I know of, unless by accident, 
and I do not know as I could. But why do you think 
I ought to be so happy, as you say ? " 

" Oh, I do not know, precisely ; but you are so free, 
and so powerful, and there are so many wrongs to 
right. You must be, or might be, such a ten'or to evil- 
doers. Is any one really afraid of you? I know they 
are not, unless you choose to make them so." 

"Oh, no. Nobody runs; not even the evil-doers. 
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I dare say I would make a good policeman. T had 
not thought of that, and I have racked my brain night 
and day, trying to think of a suitable occupation, and 
here you hit upon it the first thing. I am not sure but 
you and your sisters will finally have to settle more 
important matters." 

" Do you think so?" said Lucia, musingly. " How 
stranue this is ! " 

"What?" 

''Why, yourself, of course, and your temple upon 
the hillside, — I do not see why it is not fitting to call 
it a temple. I have seen you on the hilltop at sunrise. 
What were you doing? It is like the hills and scenes 
such as the old poets pictured, yet these are not pagan 
hills and times." 

"No doubt I am sadly out of date," said Thomas, 
" and should be pushed back several thousand ages 
into antedihivian times." 

" What would you do then?" 

'^ Nothing, probably, more than I can do now." 

Still putting questions, why, she did not know, 
Lucia again asked, "If you had been at Troy, do you 
think you could have killed Achilles?" 

Thomas laughed, then said, " Unless I am mistaken, 
that worthy was not to be killed until, with the help of 
the gods to make victory sure, he had slain his betters. 
You do me too much honor. Reuben Dole would 
have been a match for him, with fair play. Then, I do 
not believe in killing." 

"Neither do I; but I wish Achilles had fallen first, 
if anybody was to be killed." 
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" But oughtn't Helen to have been given up before 
any were slain? " interrupted Thomas. 

" Perhaps so," answered Lucia, in a low voice, an(i 
looking as though she were thinking of something else. 
Then she said buddenly, "Who is Reuben Dole?" 

" The innkeeper's son," answered Thomas. 

"Then I have not seen all the celebrities residing 
here." 

" Not unless you have met Reuben. His prowess is 
unquestioned. You have not been here long? " 

" Only a few weeks," replied Lucia, now gathering 
up the reins and smoothing the skirt of her dark-green 
riding-habit, and conveying the information that she 
was so fond of riding that she could not resist the 
temptation to canter about the country in different di- 
rections, even if obliged to go unattended, except by 
the dogs. 

Thomas ventured the remark that it seemed a pity 
and a great wonder that she ever had to ride alone, 
and that it must be her own fault. 

"No, no," returned she; " my uncle often rides 
with me. I seldom go alone." 

Whitelock pawed the ground, knowing his mistress 
was about to leave. Tip and Toby capered on all 
sides and in and out of the wood. Lucia said by way 
of apology, as the horse took a step or two forward, 
checking him, " I have heard about you, of course, as 
everybody has, or I should not have dared to speak to 
you. I hope you will pardon my boldness. I did not 
mean that you should become a policeman ; of course 
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that would be ridiculous. But there is so much injus- 
tice " — 

Thomas did not catch the rest of the sentence, but 
heard her say, *'If I were a man, I should want to be 
as large as you are, and I would stamp my foot till 
the earth shook and everybody listened and behaved 
themselves." Then with a merry laugh she stai-ted off, 
the horse and dogs bounding away at the word from 
her lips, '* Home, Whitelock." But she pulled up al- 
most as soon as the words were out of her mouth, 
turned her horse and trotted back. Tip and Toby 
coming to a stop a long distance down the road, their 
heads up, looking and waiting. Lucia came back to 
inquire if she could come with her uncle some day and 
look at the '* temple." 

" Oh, yes," replied Thomas. 

" Thank you." 

And waving her gloved hand in a graceful adieu, 
she rode straight away, leaving Thopias numb in his 
tracks. 

Briefly, Lucia Tyng was the daughter of an ofl3cer 
in the regular army, Capt. Roland Tyng, and a Mexi- 
can woman of Spanish descent. The marriage was 
contracted when Captain Tyng was stationed at a post 
near the Mexican line, and where he remained on duty 
for several years. The union was a fairly happy one, 
but the mother dying, Lucia, from the time she was 
two years old until fifteen, passed through various 
vicissitudes under the charge and care of her mother's 
relatives, living by turns and indefinite periods and 
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with fluctuating fortune in her own country, her moth- 
er's country, and the Eldorados, New and Old. 

Her father, retiring from service, mariying again, 
and settling in a Southern city, she joined him in the 
new home, glad of the opportunity to be near him, and 
also avail herself of the privilege of a continuous 
.course of study at the academy, to complete an educa- 
tion, so far desultory and without associations espe- 
cially cheering. 

The step-mother, as happens too often, did not like 
the step-daughter, and the step-mother's own daughter, 
— a year older than Lucia, — taking example from her 
mother, grew jealous and spiteful, so that, to the 
sorrow of the father, less harmony prevailed in the 
household than before Lucia came. It was rather 
singular, too, why these two women, mother and 
daughter, both of fair intelligence and average accom- 
plishments, should take such a dislike to the brilliant 
new-comer. This girl of fifteen, who had lived and 
travelled in all the Americas, North, South, and Cen- 
tral, could speak Spanish, French, as well as her own 
tongue, ride, sing, play; who, filled to overflowing 
with youthful knowledge and joyous good feeling, 
could and did entertain them hours at a time with con- 
versation and stories. 

Nevertheless, so it was; but open quarrels were 
rare, mainly on account of Lucia's tact and silence 
when ''signs of war" appeared. 

Fortunately, when her father died Lucia was 
already in possession of means at once available and 
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sufficient for her support, — property and funds be- 
queathed to her by a maiden aunt, to be held in trast 
by her father until Lucia arrived at the age of eigh- 
teen, and which had been turned over to her only a 
few days before her father's death. The captain left 
but little property of his own, and that went to his 
wife ; and when the wife found that the reduced for- 
tune of her husband affected only herself and her 
daughter, — that Lucia was independent, — her dislike 
turned to hatred, too great to be concealed even when 
scheming to entangle Lucia with a worthless nephew 
of her own. 

With friends — students from her own graduating 
class — Lucia at once carried out a long-cherished 
desire and plan to go abroad. And now, after four 
years of travel, she had returned, and by prearrange- 
ment would make her home with her uncle. Dr. 
Megasthenes Tyng. 

If it is desired to know why Lucia had not married 
the respectable and high-toned young man, so called, 
to whom she was betrothed at the time of her 
father's death, it may be that the ink of calumny 
had dripped in his ear, — bottled foul in a rival. 

Why she had not married any one of the numerous 
suitors abroad, of both low and high degree, one of 
whom, of high degree, so called, and with a title, had 
followed her even to Crystalboro, and was bound to 
shoot himself, so he said, — and did make believe after 
a while, and then cleared out, — the reasons can only 
be surmised. 
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Dr. TjDg was a kindly but rather pompous appear- 
ing man, large and portly, with no distrust of his own 
judgment in any mattera professional, except in the 
ease of Boobig. He knew, and was proud of the fact, 
that his ancestors came from Britain. He knew the 
section they came from and all about it. If you had 
any business to know, he would tell you, in a brief 
summaiy, that the first Tyng who came to this country 
was a Puritan; that his zeal for the cause sent him 
back home to take a leading part in the hubbub stirred 
up by Cromwell and his party; that, the commotion 
over, he had sense enough to marry and return, stick 
to his Puritanism, and send down a line of American 
Tyngs as patriotic as had been the preceding ever- 
lasting line of British Tyngs. 

On his mother's side, French and German blood had 
come into their veins. 

If his brother Roland, who bore the name of the 
early ancestor, had been rather wild and unstable, 
he had been brave; and he had never disgraced the 
name. 

Dr. Tyng's own two sons were both married, so he 
was glad and proud to have his accomplished niece 
come and live with him and his amiable wife, in the 
great, old, square mansion. 

He knew Thomas very well. Indeed, no one knew 
him better; for had he not taken particular interest 
in "his patient" from the beginning? Had he not 
thumped vigorously upon his chest, and listened with 
solemn intensity to the regular and never- vexed action 
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of all the machiuery therein? asking many questions, 
mostly for his own information and benefit; and so 
turning the professional debt upon himself, since the 
inquiries were usually of his own seeking, and since he 
discovered no symptons, located no causes, and pre- 
scribed no remedies. And he always came to the one 
logical conclusion, that it was '' a most remarkable 
case.'* 

Two weeks after the accidental meeting in the wood, 
Lucia, with her uncle, made her visit to look at the 
Den. In the meantime Thomas had heard a report 
which fell hissing in his ears with the effect of burning 
matches on the fuse of a powder mine. Not that he 
regarded the truth or falsity of the report of any con- 
sequence whatever, in itself; but knowing how deep- 
seated prejudice is, and perceiving that*' they say,'* 
repeating what is originally conceived and circulated 
in malice, does the same harm that is in the first place 
done by the original liar, he was mightily stirred, and 
with a wrath such as I had never before- seen him 
exhibit. 

The explosion brought humiliation to myself, as the 
igniting spark came from the lips of my older sister, 
a strict member of the Orthodox church, and a con- 
stant attendant. 

Dr. Tyng occasionally drove down of a Sunday 
and attended the Old First Church. He had done so 
the Sunday before, accompanied by Mrs. Tyng and 
Lucia. It was Lucia's first appearance, and, as a 
matter of course, she was the observed of all 
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observers, her dark and splendid beauty the envy of 
all the envious, and her history the gossip of all the 
gossipers. 

Monday afternoon, following, my older sister, 
Caroline, came to the Den accompanied by Orin 
Doublehead, a good-looking young man, not inex- 
cusably vain, yet giving one the impression of con 
siderable self-importance, and great attachment for 
his long, black side- whiskers. 

Sitting in the office, and after Caroline had made 
known the errand she came upon, the conversation 
turned upon Lucia Tyng, Caroline remarking with 
enthusiasm, '^ She is the handsomest creature that 
I ever laid eyes upon, and so intelligent and highly 
educated ; she has been everywhere, and seen every- 
body, — and only twenty-two I " 

To which Orin replied, in a complimentary tone of 
voice, *' You are too enthusiastic, Carrie, just a little; 
you are, naturally, very generous. She is fine-looking^ 
no doubt." 

Then lowering his voice a trifle, stroking his whiskers, 
iand looking very wise and self-contained, he said, 
'* Did you hear that about her mother? *" 

Carrie merely nodded, and turning to me she said, 
without any hesitation, ''They say her mother was a 
quadroon. Isn't it too " — 

The sentence was never finished. 

Thomas, seated at his desk, and separated from u^ 
by only a board partition, heard the words, and, as 
the defamatory sentence smote his ear, he started to 
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his feet in such haste that his immense chair, over- 
turning, struck the office with a crash that made me 
think the roof was falling in, my sister and myself 
jumping to our feet in alarm, while Orin's face became 
white as a sheet. In the midst, and above all the 
noise made by the crashing, sounded the thunderous 
voice of ThomaSrdemanding, "Who said? Who said? 
Who said that? When did that devil- winged bat of 
malignity flap into town? Where did you hear that, 
Carrie ? " 

Carrie and I had stepped outside the office, standing 
speechless and as helpless, for a moment, as two 
autumn leaves in a November gale. Thomas picked 
up his chair and sat down facing us, boiling with 
rage. 

Carrie said falteringly, " Why, they were talking 
about it in church, Sunday." Orin now crept out. 

*' In church," ground out Thomas. " Then I suppose 
the imp of mischief fanned the cars of the whole con- 
gregation at one sitting, and the detestable batch of 
gossip eggs, kept warm, hatching instead of addling in 
their nest as they ought, the bastards are now flying 
fast into every ear, willing and unwilling, in the vil- 
lage." 

Carrie tried to defend herself by saying, " I didn't 
mean any harm. Certainly nobody believes the 
story." 

"Then why repeat it?" answered Thomas. " Why 
should any one, in church or out, repeat it, or listen to 
it?" 
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No one making any reply, Thomas, his voice tinged 
slightly with disdain, said, ''It is singular, and some- 
thing I cannot quite understand, why the small change 
of the devil, coined by the devil, counterfeited by his 
relations and hirelings, should be forever kept in cir- 
culation, or passed at all when once it comes into the 
possession of honest people, any m^re than spurious 
money. Any one of us would be ashamed to pay 
out counterfeit money coming unknowingly into our 
possession, even for the meanest service rendered. 
But these bits of Satan's currency, which affect souls, 
honor, character, and everybody's peace of mind, they 
must, forsooth, be kept jingling, passing; and with- 
out a blush from saint any more than from sinner." 

Thomas kept his eyes fixed upon Orin most of the 
time while speaking; continuing, vehemently, "The 
counterfeit coin and the brazen lie, passed along by 
my hand and tongue, have, in the instant, accom- 
plished precisely the same mischief and injury that 
they did when first uttered by the counterfeiter, the 
calumniator, or the thoughtless. Orin," thundered 
Thomas, " if I ever hear of your mentioning that thing 
again, I will strangle you." 

Boobig paused, still trembling with agitation. Orin, 
shaking with fear, looked like a wilted wax figure 
tilting on springs. 

I could say nothing, knowing there was neither 
excuse nor argument in the case, and that we were in 
for a lecturing, and I must stand and take it with 
the rest. 
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Thomas knew the antecedents of the Tyngs, in a 
general way, same as the antecedents of most people 
are known ; and, casually, he had been made aware 
of the events before spoken of in Lucia's life. This 
new and gratuitous information to his understanding 
was like flashing a picture upon a screen ; illustrating 
vividly what before lay out of sight and out of mind, 
and of no especial concern or business to outsiders 
whatever. 

Going on again after only a moment's pause, just 
long enough to get breath, and in a slightly apolo- 
getic manner with the first few rattling words, "I 
am not scolding you, any one of you in particular. I 
understand perfectly well that you mean no harm in 
repeating the slander. Neither, I suppose, did the 
people in the far-off city from whence, as I can see 
plainly enough, this long-legged whelp must have 
travelled, and where such designations, unfamiliar to 
us, are not uncommon ; and, consequently, stories of 
this nature, with little color and, background to give 
an appearance of plausibility, or none at all, might 
readily occupy the revengeful and scurrilous mind and 
be spread broadcast. Even there no one believed it. 
The disappointed wretch who invented the story knew 
it was false, so he could not have believed it. No- 
body has any reason to believe it. The young 
man to whom she was pledged did not believe it ; yet 
so tender and suspicious is pride, that phantoms, 
crossing, sear the will, and lo! the most deeply con- 
cerned person in all the world has not courage or 
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interest enough left to even make an inquiry. Do you 
think this ever came to the ears of Lucia herself? 
Dr. Tyng saw her mother, and knows. Has. any 
one communicated this piece of information to him? 
Not at all; lies of such natm*e skulk, and skulk 
only." 

Making a swift motion with his two hands spreading 
apart, we thought he had come to an end and was 
about to rise, but instead, he said quickly, "One 
woixi more: the worst of it all is, repeating gossip 
and relating stories of a harmful nature, doing no 
earthly good, tends to fix them in the mind, making 
us unable to forget when we have repented, and tak- 
ing up room which might be disposed with better stuff, 
or left empty and clean. 

" My father affects to think life is quite long enough 
for the storing and coddling of lies, grudges, and 
nonsense ; saying things over and over ; that it makes 
him shudder to think of the bare possibility of all 
the small souls being perpetuated who, in their leisure 
or idle moments, — if they were allowed any, — would 
forever be capable of dragging up old, unwelcome 
tales, nagging an old score, and twit you of a chance 
favor bestowed or obligation incurred, just before you 
died. 

" The Chinese, or some other heathen people, have a 
saying I like better, to the effect that it is best to 
bury at once, and out of sight, these evil and noi- 
some parasites, flying into the ear and mind to lodge ; 
so that the body hereafter, being transparent like 
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glass, shall not bear, like fossil impriDts, their burrow- 
ing pits and disfiguring markings." 

When Lucia and Dr. Tyng rode up, Thomas was 
away, but upon my assuring them that he would soon 
return, Lucia decided to wait, while the doctor went 
on to the village to see a patient that he was attending. 
And with the understanding that if he — the doctor — 
did not return in an hour, Lucia, should she be ready, 
could ride on and meet him. So, dismounting, with 
my assistance, — assistance, however, I swiftly divined 
by her quick descent would not be long waited for any 
time she might wish to dismount, — Whistler took charge 
of the horse, and I, elated, took charge of Lucia. 

Like the boy in the book, all at once alone with 
the princess, I was exceedingly happy for an hour, 
leading her about and explaining the odd features of 
the place. I may be pardoned for this slight digres- 
sion, and I may also be expected to digress a little 
further, and admit that her foot had not touched 
ground or her gloved fingers left my hand before the 
secret thought, "Now is the chance of a lifetime to 
make an impression," stole into my heart, to be 
cherished while she remained; also, to confess that 
when all was over, her departure finally taken, it 
seemed to me that the impression I had made as a 
satellite was very much like standing in the sunshine : 
delightful to me, but not distinctly effective upon the 
sun. So I entertained another thought partially con- 
soling, concluding that, like the great luminary, she 
was bom to shine for all. 
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In a low, sweet voice, clear, distinct, and melodious, 
like notes coming from the throat of a thrush in the 
glen, she expressed admiration for everything she saw 
in the Den, saying, "Wonderful! wonderful!" so 
many times, and in such cadences, as to make me think 
I had drifted off in a dream. And, whether it is be- 
lieved or not, she could never have appeared more 
pleased and less unaffected had it been that she, at 
that moment, was but just opening her bright, think- 
ing eyes on the world, and had never before looked 
on anything grand, fine, curious, interesting, or even 
commonplace in all her life. 

She was greatly impressed with the huge furnishing 
and fixtures in Boobig's corner: the wide desk, stand- 
ing thrice the height of her head and deep as the stage 
of a small theatre ; the immense arm-chair half as high 
as the desk; and the long rows of books above and 
apparently beyond the reach of all mortals. 

" Why is that chair placed up there?" inquired she, 
referring to a common chair standing upon the desk, 
near the left-hand corner, back. 

"That," replied I, "is where I sit, with more con- 
venience, when we have much business or other matters 
to talk over." 

"How funny! And you go up the ladder at the 
end?" 

"Yes, unless he happens to be in haste, or forget- 
ful ; then he lifts me up in a twinkling." 

Smiling at the idea, she asked if he never pinched 
hard enough to hurt, and I saying " No," and then 
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relating how, only a few days before, when a party of 
fifteen, mostly ladies, from the missionary convention, 
had called to talk with him, he placed chairs in a row 
at the back of the desk, and very gently and politely, 
with his forefinger and thumb, conducted in this way 
each lady to a seat, the gentlemen preferring to climb, 
Lucia sent up such a peal of silvery laughter as had 
never before greeted the rafters. 

Some moments elapsed before, with laughing and 
thinking of the ludicrous expedient, she could say, 
" How long did he keep the ridiculous things up there ? " 
asking immediately, turning her magnificent head, — 
and mine, too, with looking straight into my eyes, 
— and her fine features glowing with bewildering color 
and expression, " Is he a great talker?" 

I was about answering no, when the lecturing of a 
few days previous came into my mind, causing me to 
hesitate, undecided. An answer was unnecessary, 
however, for Lucia waited but an instant, saying with 
a smile, "What a grand opportunity he missed if he 
did not take the ladder away, turning the tables upon 
them all, and then talked to them till they were hungry 
and begging for deliverance ! " 

When the hour had passed making the circuit of 
the room, Thomas had not returned. I felt some 
embarrassment, and explained that he had gone over 
to Nathaniel HalFs mill upon an errand, and that he 
had said he would not be away long. It was now three 
o'clock, and he went soon after noon. 

When we got round to the great door, which stood 
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wide open, Lucia looked wonderingly at that, the thick 
walls, and the buttresses with the long flight of steps 
running up the slant of each to the top. Then walking 
out to where Whitelock stood tethered, thanking me 
for my attention as we went along, she was soon 
mounted, and gathering the reins as if to depart in 
haste. I expected to see her gallop off at once, but 
what did she do instead, a sudden impulse seizing her, 
but ride straight up the steps of one of the buttresses, 
the one on the left, to the very topmost stone on the 
wall, and then along the front to the centre, over the 
great door, where she drew up, the horse panting but 
standing perfectly still, with his head a little down and 
Lucia calmly patting his arching, snow-white neck. 

" Well done, Whitelock ! " I heard her say. 

Too dumbfounded to compliment her performance 
with a " bravo,'* being alarmed for her safety, I stood 
with my mouth wide open, looking up, Whistler in 
the same attitude near by. 

When she rode back and forth over the ground, out 
in front, as she did, once or twice, I thought she was 
merely viewing the outlines of the Den. And when 
she made the remark^ " I think I could ride up there," 
I had no idea she would make the attempt. The freak 
of mind and the execution seemed to come heel and 
toe, as it were, and before I could expostulate she was 
on the way. After getting started up, I spoke, but 
she paid no attention, appearing to hear nothing I 
said ; neither did she look to the right nor to the left, 
nor the horse falter nor halt, until the top was reached. 
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" What a grand view ! " I heard her exclaim. 

The next moment, suddenly realizing her perilous 
situation — and looking down, taking notice of me and 
things below for the first time apparently, she said 
excitedly, "How am I ever to get down?" 

At that moment Thomas appeared in sight, in the 
meadow, coming round the curve of the forest. I felt 
relieved — partially relieved, not wholly. Lucia saw 
him, and becoming silent, waited. Thomas was in 
plain sight. So was she. 

What he thought, hurrying his approach, when he 
saw this equestrian figure surmounting the walls of his 
Den, I know not. 

And what she said after responding to his salutation 
and profound bow with " You see I have stormed 
your stronghold, even I, a woman," and during the 
interval of time before he — she dismounting — lifted 
the horse down, and she, with her delicate hand resting 
upon his little finger, walked stately and safely to the 
ground, I know not, only certain sounds reaching my 
ear, — if they were not Hebrew words, or Greek, or 
Latin, or words in some foreign tongue or dead language, 
they were at least "all Greek" to me; except I was 
led to believe the words embodied questions, for when 
near the bottom of the steps, descending, and where 
I could understand, Lucia said, smiling, " Perhaps 
Moses got it all wrong, and that it was really Eve 
who furnished the rib." 

And to which Thomas gallantly replied, "Indeed, 
by all the canons of art since then, it were certaiuly 
the more interesting to fashion the woman first." 
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CHAPTER IX 

DISCONTENT 

Thomas said he was done. This was soon after the 
visit from Lucia Tyng. He would soon be twenty-one 
years of age. 

One noon, as he finished turning some heavy blocks, 
while the men were putting on their jackets to go to 
dinner, he was heard to mutter, "I am done, I am 
done." He then stepped out of the quarry, walked 
slowly up the hill, then down the other side to the Den, 
got into his bunk and went to sleep. Before he left 
the brow of the hill, on the way, he stopped, in an 
attitude of depression and despair, hesitated some 
moments, then rose to his full height, lifted his face to 
the heavens, and meekly implored God to help him. 

Prayed, "Why was the earth made, O God! and 
I, out of all comport, cast upon it? If it were a mis- 
take, or if through some inadvertency I have been 
lodged in the wrong cranny of Thy illimitable universe, 
and forgotten, I pray Thee that I may be recalled to 
mind and be speedily withdrawn and sent thither to the 
original plan and purpose. Perchance it was a block 
rejected, cast out, unfit for foundation or structure. 
Then let me become insensate, and gratefully masked 
in the stolid stones, lie contentedly here until merged 
by sun and storm into the hilltop. Unless I be gi'eatly 
in error, and there is (as some say, and Thou 
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kuowest whether it is so or not, since it is singly Thy 
plan, and not ours, except to serve when we know how, 
and not hinder) design and notice unremitting, even 
to the least and seemingly needless, as to the greatest 
and apparently indispensable, and none shall remain 
forever in ignorance and suspense, then, O Lord, 
will I wait with patience." 

I went round to the Den about three in the afternoon, 
and seeing that Thomas was sleeping, I did not dis- 
turb him, but sat down to some writing which I was 
engaged upon in the oflSce. I made no noise whatever, 
for fear of disturbing his sleep ; neither did he stir dur- 
ing the whole afternoon. Being directly over me, I 
would hear any movement, especially as I was surprised 
to find him asleep in the daytime, and I kept growing 
uneasy at his sleeping so soundly. 

When darkness was coming on and it was time for 
me to go, I put up my work and stepped out into the 
dim and cavernous interior, backing cautiously over the 
floor to near the middle of the room, from which point 
I could see his body and his white face. 

A sudden fear that he might be dead took posses- 
sion of me, and I felt a chill. I had never seen him 
sleep so before ; but I could see that he was asleep and 
not dead, — I could see him breathe. I did not like to 
speak, yet he might be sick. I thought he would be 
restless if sick, which he was not. I was uneasy, and 
waited, undecided whether to speak or not. I took 
two or three steps towards the door thinking I would 
go, then turned and stood still again, looking at him. 
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His face, placid as an infantas, held me with a sort of 
mesmeric power. Stealthily I began my journey again 
towards the door, saying to myself, " will go along 
now. I will go along." It was some distance across 
the bare floor, and the boundaries were fast shrouding 
themselves in sombre hues. I felt a strange sensation 
impelling me to walk slowly, lest the faintest creak of 
the floor boards should cause him to awaken. And I 
raised one heavy foot after the other and set it down 
as if walking on the thinnest ice, continually looking 
back to see if he heard ; and at the same time wishing 
he might hear, and rise up. 

Reaching the door, I opened it in the same cautious 
manner with which I had walked, inch by inch, and 
all the while watching his face, which now, in the 
distance, seemed to move and float in the dusk like an 
ignis fatuus with every turn of my head. But I knew 
it did not move, that the swimming was in my own 
brain, caused by the repeated twisting of my neck, 
turning my head back and forth. 

Stepping out, still peering within, and under the 
same spell, intent on being sure whether the vanishing 
narrowing semblance of light, in the far end, moved 
or not, I closed the door silently, as upon a tomb. 

" Who's there ? " and through the last shrmking 
crack in the doorway I saw Boobig rise and sit up- 
right in his bunk. 

The action gave me a little start, also relief. 
Pushing open the door quickly, I stepped inside 
again, speaking at the same time. 
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Hearing my voice and seeing me approaching, he 
began to rub his eyes, moving his head sidewise. 
Then he looked into his hands, one after the other, 
and made various movements of uneasiness. 

" Are you sick? " I inquired. 

"No," he replied. "No." 

Then he wanted to know the time, and saying : 

" I must have had a long nap, or has it clouded 
up?" 

"It is seven o'clock," I replied. " You have 
scarcely moved the whole afternoon." 

" I must have been dreaming during the whole 
time," said he, looking steadily into his hand, the 
right hand, as if something were lying within it. 

When I remarked that he could not have been 
troubled with bad dreams, lying so still, he answered : 

"No, — but strange." Then, after a moment, and 
looking down at me standing upon the floor, he told 
what he had dreamed. 

"I thought the great door there was swung open 
in the night by a woman who looked like a witch. I 
dreamed I was awakened by a creaking of the hinges ; 
and opening my eyes saw the door swinging slowly 
outward. And when the door was a little way open, 
enough to admit her body, a woman in fantastic 
dress sidled round the edge into my sight. I could 
only see her back, for with arms extended up and on 
the door she immediately went to pushing, seemingly 
without efifort, until the door, little by little, had 
swung out so far that the woman, or witch, went out 
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of sight, I did not move or speak, but looked on with 
wide eyes, and marvelling at such an exhibition of 
strength. As soon as the last tatter of the woman's 
apparel disappeared I was ready to spring up; but 
before the impulse could turn to motion, the edge of 
the door came in sight again, sharply defined, and 
swinging home. The witch was now out of sight, and 
I could only see her in imagination, upon the other 
side, pushing as before, slowly, noiselessly. I thought 
it strange, the absence of sound, as it was the creak- 
ing that called my attention at first. 

*' When the door finally came to, my interest in it 
all faded ; and the incident was superseded by some- 
thing else, as is frequently, the case in dreams, no 
matter how absorbing the subject may be at the time. 
And I felt a sensation as of some object lying in my 
right hand. 

'' I did not pay much attention to the sensation for 
a long time, but was conscious all the while of holding 
something. Now and then I would move my hand to 
relieve the pressure, but the thing, whatever it was, came 
directly back. Presently I became aware that the ob- 
ject was a rope or cable ; and then I kept letting go of 
it, putting my hand about in every convenient place to 
get rid of it, but it would come quietly back again, like 
a pulse-beat into my hand. Singular, I thought. And 
I kept up the movements of my hand for some time, 
with the same result. After a while — a long while it 
seemed, and when I was almost asleep again, magnetized 
as it were by the passes of my own hand in playing 
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with the curious and insidious follower — it occurred 
to me to look. And when I looked, I became con- 
scious, or awake in my dream, and with all of my 
faculties fully aroused. 

"A white cable of two strands, soft to the touch 
and partially transparent, like twisted beams of light 
filled with floating dust, stretched from my right hand 
to the door, midway from the sides, top, and bottom. 
I could not see whether the cord was fastened to the 
door or whether it passed through. I looked behind 
me to see if it extended in that direction too, but it 
did not ; the end was in my hand, and the rope was 
taut. Then, running my eye along its Ifenglh to the 
door, I said, ' I must see about that,' and I got out of 
my bunk and walked towards the door. 

" The moment I commenced to move, the idea that 
the cable ended at the door vanished. I passed through 
the door without its being opened at all, and walked 
rapidly along, the cable gliding through my hand. I 
travelled a long distance, it seemed — days and nights. 
At last the cable began to rise, and soon it was as high 
as my head, and I was just thinking if it kept on ris- 
ing I would soon lose my hold, or if I did not let go 
it would presently take me into the air, when I was 
stopped short, and saw, just in front of me, the strands 
of the cable dividing, one rising to the zenith, and the 
other extending at an angle considerably below the 
horizon, and entering the ground. 

*' I took a step forward, to go on, but the fork in the 
cable coming against my hand held me back, and I let 
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go. Then I took hold of first one strand, then the other, 
following their direction with my eyes, looking up and 
down, and wondering which way I had better go. There 
did not appear to be any diflSculty in going either way, 
up or down, no more than on a level ; but I did not 
stir. 

'* ' Cut one and go on ' came to my ear in a low 
whisper. 

'' At this a feeling of dislike and opposition instantly 
took possession of me, and I pretended not to hear, not 
wishing now to go any farther, and I stood thinking, 
and wondering how I could get back home again. 

'' * Cut one and go on ' came again to my ear. This 
time in a loud voice, inexorable as the last behest of 
an executioner. 

*'I was aghast. Not that I was surprised to be 
spoken to. I had, so far, proceeded voluntarily, and 
without much concern as to where I might be going. 
Now I was commanded to choose^ and by the voice 
of Eternity, so it seemed. I became so agitated that I 
thought I should fly to pieces thinking and trying to 
decide which strand I would cut. 

" Consequences, good or evil, did not appear to con- 
nect with the situation so far as going was concerned ; 
there was nothing to fear in either path. But the per- 
plexity of deciding between two courses, both without 
allurement or hint for guidance, and thinking on what 
might happen if I did not respond, or if I did and made 
a mistake, filled me with dismay. 

"I never could have made any choice, and felt that 
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I should stand there till doomsday, thinking and specu- 
lating, powerless to act. 

"When my head began to swim, and I was about fall- 
ing with exhaustion, still holding on to the rope, it never 
once occurring to me to let go and relieve myself, and 
which, somehow, I knew all the time I could do, 
another voice came to my relief, firm, yet gentle like a 
woman's, saying: 

" ' Since you cannot decide for yourself, I shall cut 
one for you.' 

"Instantly the upper strand snapped, and with the 
recoil I fell backward and awoke." 

As soon as Thomas concluded I explained that I 
could not well avoid connecting the first part of his 
dream — where the witch opened and closed the great 
door — with my own hesitating and halting actions at 
the little door. But I could not quite understand how 
that part got in ahead of the latter, unless, indeed, the 
latter took place during the moment of time when I was 
peering through the crack of the nearly closed door. 

To which Thomas answered, "Most likely; for as 
I opened my eyes they riested upon the moving door 
where you were, recalling swiftly the first part of my 
dream. And it was that which caused me to cry out, 
' Who is there ? ' " 

He then said I could go, and that I need not come 
again till he sent word. 

" I am going to bolt both doors," said he, as I went 
out, " and remain shut in until I have settled on some 
course of action, if it takes six months. 
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After the "Scribe" had departed, Boobig, with a 
half vacant stare in his countenance, got down from 
his bunk, walked listlessly to the front, and bolted 
both doors. Then he turned, walked slowly back 
towards the other end of the room, stopping before the 
fireplace, with his hands joined behind his back and 
his head bent forward, muttering, " I do not see why I 
did not have decision enough to cut it myself " — 

Then again, in a moment, "Nonsense; what if I 
had? " Then, as if he would drive the dream from his^ 
mind, he commenced to walk rapidly back and forth. 
But the space was too limited for much exercise, and 
he soon stopped. 

He would build a fire to cheer himself. It wasn't 
cold ; but perhaps a fire would cheer him. So he took 
wood from the corner, behind the stockade, and put 
it, one stick at a time, in the mouth of the great fire- 
place. It could not be said that the wood was placed 
upon the andirons, because the greater number of 
sticks, — cord wood sticks, — when he got through, were 
standing on end, snug against the back wall, with only 
a small log across the u:ons to hold the wood in place, 
and some kindling-wood in front. 

" Confound it! " muttered he, striking a match upon 
the stone hearth, and thrusting it into the cluster of 
ringlet-like shavings. "What is my head good for if 
it is only the abnormal, punky head usually set on 
shoulders of giant and dwarf. I have long since 
passed their limit, in size, — has the brain, disadvan- 
tageous in such heads, paced backward ? I do not see 
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a8 it has jumped to any distance towards proportionate 
power. Umph, — or any power ! " 

The fire blazes up, and he, backing into his seat, 
relapses into silence, watching the flames, as they roar 
and curl about the log, send red tongues up the stand- 
ing sticks, licking in flashes moss and lichen, to get 
good hold of the broken bark and splinters; and 
thinking while he watches. Thinking a wild whirlwind 
of fancies, — soliloquizing : 

"If with study comes reflection, and with reflec- 
tion consciousness, what have I to say for it, more 
than the overhanging cliff, imposing for a time, but 
destined at last to crash into the ocean below, be 
rolled to pebbles and ground to sand ? What avails 
physical strength in the end ; or whether it be lodged 
in me breaking stones or in the tiger rasping his nails 
on the bars on his cage ? If to my own stature could 
be added an equal height and depth of knowledge, or 
any approach to it ; if things kept pace, and the mind 
could multiply itself as the body grew to these propor- 
tions, and not halt and stagger. Why not?" 

Now in his mind, sitting there before the flre, silent, 
he takes up the heads of men who possessed great 
mental power, the greatest; views them in various 
lights ; notes their shape and formation ; measures 
them with tape and scales ; dissects the brain, peering 
into all its crevices ; compares with his own, calcu- 
lates the weight of his own, sees it before him, enor- 
mous, " Why not the abode of proportionate intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and power? " 
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Then he begins adding one brain to another, then 
another, and another, and so on until the whole together 
equal his own in size. " All brains added together — 
all knowledge ? No. How much slag would still be left 
if all heads were welded into one composite whole. 
Proportionate power — preposterous ; the essence 
could as well reside within the limits of a hazel-nut." 

He knows and doggedly confesses to himself that 
knowledge does not increase, or superior intelligence, 
genius, and gi*eat talent manifest themselves in 
abnormally developed heads and bodies ; that, on the 
contrary, the reverse is usually true. 

But the idea is thinkable, and he allows his mind to 
dwell upon it, fiercely determined that, at least, no 
fatal sluggishness shall overtake him. 

In a quick, low voice he says, suddenly, " Perhaps 
I am an exception to the rule. I have never felt 
stupid. I have never been stupid. I have passed one 
limit ; who knows but I may pass another ? " 

Shaking his head dubiously, he rises from his seat, 
pokes the fire in his abstraction; then in plaintive 
tones, indicating that he can go no further in that di- 
rection, he murmurs, " No, no; were the skull as large 
as the planet Jupiter, or small as an apple-seed, it 
would be just the same, — little in much, and much in 
little.'' 

The light wood on the fire had all burnt up, and the 
bracing log was hooped its length with crackly bauds ; 
while the standing sticks, from ends to ends, were liv- 
ing coals, looking very bright in the depths of the fire- 
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place. Boobig put on more dry sticks, kindling all to 
a blaze again. Then, turning about, he began to walk 
up and down the room, unbolting the door to make his 
walk longer ; and for a long time he walked back and 
forth, out and in, whistling at intervals two or three 
notes, not of any tune, merely a soft, prolonged pipe, 
sounding like the notes of a bird in the distance. The 
whistling did not indicate whether he had become more 
cheerful or was still brooding. 

Presently he goes to the corner to the right of his 
desk and brings out a very large ten*estrial globe, first 
closing the door and bolting it again as before. Tak- 
ing his seat again and placing the globe before him 
upon a high stand, he falls to looking it over, making 
it revolve upon its axis ; and, with one of his short- 
nosed nippers for a pointer, locates places in different 
latitudes. Now he takes a needle from a cushion 
standing upon his desk and sticks it into the globe, 
apparently at random and to see how thick it is ; leaves 
it finally sticking in a place which he calculates is about 
the latitude and longitude of his Den. 

Leaning back in his chair he sits some minutes look- 
ing at the eye of the needle, which shines bright and 
distinct, being in line with the fire. Then he takes the 
globe in his fingers, presses it to test its strength; 
mutters, " Firm enough." Sets the globe down, and 
takes hold of the needle again; moves it up and down, 
and works it around with a lateral motion. Suddenly 
he pushes the needle down with a quick movement of 
the nippers, and so far that only the fiery eye remains 
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in sight, blazing like a small planet on the surface of 
the globe ; says aloud and deliberately, as if answering 
some one, "I don't believe it. I don't know, posi- 
tively, of course." Then after a moment continuing: 

" If the earth is solid, there is a good reason for it; 
if it is hollow, there is a good reason for it too. Which- 
ever it may be, solid or hollow, evidently it is mechani- 
cally suflScient. This pasteboard globe is hollow. I 
can prove that [working the needle] and it is sufficient. 
It would be no better were it solid ; and it is evident it 
would have been a waste of material to have made it 
solid. I do not say it would have been a waste of 
material to have made the earth solid, because it would 
not, provided the earth is solid. I only say what I 
cannot help but think. And I believe the earth is as 
hollow as that globe" — hits the globe a smart rap 
with his pincers. 

The rap causes the needle to slip through, and he 
starts slightly as it disappears, but goes on talking — 
to himself or to some imaginary person : 

"Even if it was thrown off from the sun, forces 
within the nebulous mass found a way to expand it. 
And could not the power which meets the resisting 
earth above the tender heads of pushing plants and 
seed germs, holds intact the delicate forms of life under 
miles of crushing water at the bottom of the ocean, 
keep it from collapsing? " — 

The burnt-off sticks fall forward, with a crash, upon 
the hearth, sending swarms of sparks, like fire-flies, up 
the chimney. Boobig rises, brushes the coals and ashes 
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back into a heap ; then, looking a moment at the globe, 
which he leaves standing on its high pedestal in front of 
the still glowing embers, extinguishes the lights and 
goes to bed. 

But he could not sleep. The phantom shapes of all 
mankind went chasing through his brain, and became 
the play of his fancy. 

He is now adding bodies together, as before he had 
added heads. Presently he has all the inhabitants of 
the earth under one hat, as it were, — coalesced into one 
grand, solitary human being, standing immovable, like 
an immense stalagmite unroofed, in the centre of a great 
plain. 

" What can they do now? " he asked himself. *' What 
one thing can they do combined, that they could not do 
singly ? Can they drive a bar of steel through the crust 
at their feet, same as I put the needle through the crust 
of the pasteboard globe ? " 

Mentally calculating the height and bulk such a figure 
would make duly proportioned, and finding the result 
less than he expected, he said, " What if they could? 
What good would it do ? Let them go, each upon his 
own errand." 

Then the great body fell to pieces before his men- 
tal eyes, each fragment assuming its former individual 
shape, and the myriad forms of men, women, and chil- 
dren which made it up scampered with glee to their 
homes. He saw them go, an all-embracing carnival, 
moving in every direction over the continents, islands, 
and seas ; watched them, young and old, rich and poor, 
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able and perishing, as each alike hurried to his place, 
— the king, to his throne, perplexities, royal preroga- 
tives, and splendor; the subject, to his duties and 
pleasures, privileges, to oppression and squalor; the 
saviige, to his island and forest recesses ; the sailor, to 
his ship. Clothed and naked they compassed the globe, 
citizens and nomads, alone, and in legions and tribes. 
Ministers mounted their pulpits, returned to their mis- 
sions ; teachers, to then* desks ; lawyers, to clients ; 
actors, to the stage. The doctor resumed his profes- 
sion ; the grave-digger, his spade. Misers again clutched 
their ingots; beggars, their bones. Statesmen and 
judges, to council and court ; the convict, to chains. The 
soldier sought again his sword ; the musician, his harp. 
The fisherman hastened to his nets ; the hunter, to his 
prey. Solitary hermits, whispering lovers, sauntered 
away. The artist hurried to his canvas ; and the poet, 
at liberty, reviewed all in his dream. To all, occupations 
and callings, joys and sorrows ; into every dwelling- 
place, from hovel to palace, piison, and coffin, on land ; 
at sea, to the helm, cabin, and shroud. Not a soul 
stopped ; all men and all women, infancy to age, sped 
and hobbled away, leaving him shrunken, alone. 
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CHAPTER X 

COLONEL SULLIVAN 

More Ahan once before Boobig had said he was 
done, that he was going away. But when any speci- 
fication of his plans and purpose was called for, '^ he 
did not know." So, more than likely, his present fit 
of discontent would wear off, and no particular notice 
be taken of it, even if it should last several days. He 
had always done as he pleased. If he desired to go 
away, no one could offer serious objections. If he 
wished to keep his bed six months, or any length of 

m 

time, making up his resolves and determinations, his 
liberty to so do would not be interfered with. 

When I told his father, in the evening, at the village 
store, what Thomas had said, his father laughed, say- 
ing: 

'' Don't woiTy, he will be round in the morning." 

The next day, remembering how much more serious 
than ever before Thomas had appeared to me, my 
anxiety returned, and as soon as I could conveniently, 
which was not till near noon, I went to the quarry to 
see if he had put in an appearance, according to his 
father's confident prediction that he would. 

Sure enough he was there as usual, and I could but 
smile when I saw him. He did not smile, but looked 
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very sober, as if he had resolved upon some course of 
action. He was leaning against the face of the ledge, 
to one side, and near him were his father and Colonel 
Sullivan talking. 

Several brawny men, with shirt-sleeves rolled to 
elbow, sitting astride and flat on block and ledge, were 
drilling. And the quick spik and thud of hammer and 
drill on the hard stone was not unpleasant to hear. 
Other busy men were dressing stone under the low, red- 
painted shed. 

Colonel Sullivan had come to see Mr. Boobig upon 
some business matter, which being transacted, and they 
coming up to Thomas, Mr. Boobig remarked that his 
boy talked of leaving home. 

"What's that for?" said the colonel to Thomas. 
"Where are you going? Aren't you just as well off 
here as you would be anywhere else?" 

Colonel Sullivan was a man who believed and main- 
tained that one place was just as good as another, so 
long as one could get enough to eat, drink, and wear. 
And, on general principles, this aphorism applied to all 
persons, male and female ; and its application he gener- 
ally backed up with a story. The colonel never required 
any urging to tell a story ; he always had one ready, 
and it was well to the front whenever and wherever he 
began to talk. 

The colonel did not wait for Thomas to give his 
answer and reasons, but, with a laugh, he went on, 
saying : 

" You make me think of the tramp I saw down at 
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the bridge one day. I was sitting on my wagon seat 
waiting for Henderson, the toll-gatherer, to come 
out with my change, when a rough-looking chap came 
up just as Henderson came out, and wanted to be 
passed over. The cuss had no money to pay toll, so 
he said, and Henderson, after handing me my change, 
looked at him pretty sharp, 

'"Do you belong on the other side?' Henderson 
wanted to know. 

" ' Nope.' 

"'This side, then?' 

" ' Nope,' again answered the tramp, and not a word 
out of him about where he did belong. 

'' Then Henderson jerked out : 

'' ' If you don't belong anywhere in particular, and 
haven't got two cents in your pocket, I don't see what 
odds it makes which side of the river you are on.'" 

At this point the colonel exploded with laughter, as 
he always did at the end of his stories ; then he said : 

*'I thought Henderson ought to have known enough 
to pass him over, and get him out of the way; but 
Henderson didn't. So I pulled out a couple of coppers 
and told the fellow to go along. 

" Now, Thomas," the colonel concluded, " I wouldn't 
give two cents to get rid of you, but I don't see what 
odds it makes which side of the river you are on, all the 
same." 

" Thank you," returned Thomas ; " but I think I will 
follow the tramp and take my chances." 

A little boy, son of Isaac Haskell, was squirming 
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around on the bank up by the shoulder of Thomas, 
listenmg, and when Thomas had spoken, no one else 
offering anything immediately, he, the boy, piped out : 

"Won't you stay and make us another snow-man 
when the snow comes?" 

The winter before, Thomas, to please the boys, made 
an immense figure of a man on the common, and only 
a few steps from the church door. So much snow and 
ice was piled up in its construction that it did not 
wholly disappear till late in the spring. The image 
gave rise to many good-natured hits at the church 
people, from minister to organ-blower. And Thomas 
took considerable satisfaction in telling people that a 
bigger man than he had come to town. 

" My dear child," replied Thomas to the boy, and 
lifting the little fellow's cap, showing his light curly 
hair, '' if you wish for another snow-man, I guess 
Colonel Sullivan will make one for you by and by, if 
you ask him." 

" He couldn't make such a big one," quickly replied 
the boy, 

'' Well, then, he could tell you a big story. How 
would that do ? " 

The boy made no audible reply, but chewing his fist 
and turning his back, he walked away evidently dis- 
appointed, and went to chasing grasshoppers and 
butterflies. 

*' You must come to the party," said Hiram Boobig, 
as the colonel picked up the reins to drive off. 
"Thomas' birthday comes the first day of the month. 
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He will be one-and-twenty then. And as he seems 
bound to go away after that, 1 am going to give him 
a party. We have talked it all over this morning. 
Don't forget ; bring the girls along, and we will have a 
dance." 

" I will be on hand," returned the colonel, promptly. 
''You haven't got to holler to make me hear that." 

The colonel was very fond of dancing, which ac- 
counted for the latter remark ; and making it reminded 
him of " John Smith," — and an anecdote. 

"You knew John?" said he, loosening up on the 
reins. " You know who he was? Well, John was hard 
of hearing, and he couldn't always make out just what 
you said to him, but he generally knew what he wtinted, 
— no doubt about that, — and he always knew who 
had it, too. . He worked for Captain Todd awhile, one 
time, doing chores and light work about the place. 
Well, every morning when John got around to the 
house to begin his day's work the captain would say, 
'Good morning, John; fine morning.' And John, 
sober as a judge, and looking straight at him, to see if 
he meant it, would drawl out : 

" ' I-don't-care-if-I-do, Mr. Todd — just to cut the 
cobwebs out of my throat.'" 

Before we were done laughing the colonel had 
gathered up the reins again. But another anecdote 
and a favorite bit of advice to Thomas followed before 
he dashed off, — he wasn't long in relating any story, 
or tedious, using but few words, and punctuating with 
hearty, crackling laughter. Said he - 
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"John understood what his wife said one time, 
though. That was when he fell down the cellar stairs, 
going after a pitcher of cider : 

" ' Did you break the pitcher, John? ' she screamed, 
rushing to the head of the stairs. 

' ' John, all in a heap on the cellar bottom, — and 
come to find out, with his leg broken in two places, — 
yelled back : 

'' ' No, Sarah, but I swear I will ! ' " 

With all his humor and love of fun the colonel had 
a hard head, possessed sound judgment, and went 
square in his course. His advice to young people was 
generally good, and always well intended. Some men 
are wedges, othera are like bricks: the former are 
liable to get in where they cannot get out ; the latter 
go their whole bigness, and must be met fair, or there 
will be something more than good-natured friction in 
the contact* The colonel kept his comers well out, 
and always pulled through. Had his lot been cast in 
the busy city, he would have been a gi*eat merchant, 
instead of the tremendous farmer that he had been in 
the country. His title of "colonel" was not con- 
ferred upon him for any distinguished service in the 
army or achievements in the militia, he having never 
been in either; but it originated among his rural 
associates and followers, he having led the ''proces- 
sion " for years over the road to Calico City, hauling 
from the farm everything the farm produced; and 
back to the farm, from the city, every possible thing 
tJiat would make the products — hay, hogs, and cattle 
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— grow. The coloners wife was a prodigious worker 
too, and together they made a team that would pull 
daylight out of darkness, if any could. The colonel 
often declared that he saw the sun rise every morning, 
Sundays and all, for twenty-five years. And if any 
one joked him on the remarkably long spell of fine 
weather they must have had about that time, he would 
say, dryly : " The climate has changed since then," -^ 
which, in a sense, was quite true; for, selling his 
farm advantageously, he retired nearer the city, sub- 
scribed for the newspapers, and thereafter, with '' mod- 
eration " and content, did nothing. 

"Now, Thomas," said the colonel, "don't fly your 
kite too high. I have known some pretty smart men 
in my day to land in a mud-puddle from flying too 
high." Sometimes he would vary the injunction or 
add to it by saying, " It isn't every man that can get 
lightning out of a kite-string; better stick to the hoe- 
handle." 
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CHAPTER XI 



THE PARTY 



Everybody within hailing distance of the " Crystal- 
boro Weekly Dipper" was informed, through an an- 
nouncement in its columns, of the approaching party 
and reception to be given at the Den by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hiram Boobig, in honor of the twenty-first birthday of 
their son Thomas. And all were cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the general invitation extended^ 
and be present. 

Not only did this embrace the townspeople, friends, 
and relations, but earned with it a solicitation to any 
strangers, foreigners, and out-of-town iresidents who 
might be sojourning in the neighboriKXxi, and who 
might wish to attend 

Thomas did not take kindly to the party idea at first. 
"What can I do with a party, or a party do with mev" 
said he. But finally he accepted the plan, entering into* 
it with considerable spirit. With his intense hatred of 
shams and silly prejudices, he had declared , *' There 
shall be no filtering of the inhabitants on my account f'* 
and lest certain persons in the town should feel that 
they were not included or expected, or were held back 
from long custom on account of the old and tremen- 
dous monoply in scarecrow virtues, held by their white 
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brothers and rich relations, — notably, the Blews, a 
colored family, and the poor Dobsons, — these he 
sought out personally, saying, " Be sure and come." 
And none enjoyed the event more than they. 

The affair was a grand success. People from many 
sections of the country and all parts of the world were 
there. And if there were any individuals in the neigh- 
borhood or immediate vicinity who did not call and 
pay their respects at least, it was because they were 
sick, dying, already dead, or kept away by other re- 
grettable cu'cumstances. 

Thomas, with his father and motlier, aided by an 
aunt and a young lady cousin, received, in a half 
formal way, the different individuals and parties as 
they were presented and made known, Thomas being 
seated in his great arm-chair at the farther end of the 
room, in front of the fireplace, but facing out. The 
walls were festooned with running evergreen, and hem- 
lock-trees a dozen to twenty feet high stood in nooks 
and corners throughout the room; the whole being 
lighted with swinging lamps and great lanterns, creat- 
ing a scene, when the guests were roaming about, com- 
ing and going, with Thomas towering in the midst, at 
once odd and striking. 

Thomas kept his seat when he could, having a curi- 
ous, interested, and inquiring group about him most of 
the time. But there were children waiting to climb 
into his bunk, grown folks wishing to look at the top 
of his desk, and students who must examine the speci- 
mens high on the wall, along with the long rows of 
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books. So, there being no other way, — all these 
objects so far out of reach, — he was kept pretty busy, 
at times, lifting his good-natured visitors up and down, 
to gratify their wishes. If the merry children, romping 
together in the bunk, did not far outnumber the flock 
packed away in the residence of the " old woman who 
lived in a shoe," then I do not know just how many 
children the old lady had to contend with. And more 
people were crowded on top of the desk than ever stood 
there before, or ever have since; and, indeed, more 
than was compatible with entire safety, for one time 
the legs began to crack, giving the occupants quite a 
fright. Thomas averted a panic, however, by gently 
removing the whole lot, with one swoop of his two 
arms, setting them safely upon the floor. Were it not 
quite certain that Boobig was incapable of resortmg to 
such a trick, it might be suspected that he planned this 
little scare to effect a slight release from labors that, to 
any one else, would long before have become arduous, 
at least. 

Not every day did an occasion offer when the people 
of the town, of all conditions and persuasions, could 
come together, as here at Thomas Boobig's reception, 
and have a good time in their own way. There were 
scores of people who did not dance or play cards, and 
who thought it wicked to do so. Many of them — the 
older ones — had been guilty of these " sinful pastimes " 
once, but that was when they were young and thought- 
less ; before they had seen the folly of their ways and 
been led into more diguified paths. Some had never 
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learned nor cared to. Others, like Penniwyman and 
his jolly wife, " wished they did know how," and were 
*' sorry they never learned." 

Whatever or whoever was present or lacking, what 
was being done or what was omitted, the fact did not 
disturb the minds of any. The event was so extraor- 
dinaiy, the spectacle so moving and awe-inspiring 
within the limits of that space and presence, — unique 
upon the face of the earth, — that all estimate and con- 
ceit of external circumstances and inward excellence 
was planned to circumspection. The veil woven by 
Mystery and Wonder surrounded the sensitive soul, 
the scrupulous, and the faithful ; so that, erstwhile, dis- 
turbing sights and sounds failed to give them doubt or 
concern, even less so than when at home and separated 
by walls and distance. 

Almost the first to come and go was Denny Noonan, 
•the cripple. Denny, although whole, was bent and stiff. 
He could not take steps above eight inches long, but 
these paces he took quickly and evenly, and, short as 
they were, altogether they carried him over a good deal 
of ground in the course of a day, selling thread and 
needles from house to house. Ever cheerful, he kept 
himself barely alive on the profits of his peddling, 
aided by a small pension. He came early, so as to get 
home before it was very dark. Said he, " It takes but 
a bit of a lump or a stone against my toes to lay me 
fiat, and if I get down I am so lame it is a job for me 
to get on my feet again." He wished Thomas great 
luck, and thanked him profusely for the "lifts" he, 
Thomas, had given him over many hard places. 
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The little folks had a picnic at the tables as soon as 
they came, and it was not long before an older set — 
from sixteen to sixty summers and winters — of the 
townspeople were in possession of a space on the floor, 
balancing partners and kicking up to the music of 
'' Fisher's Hornpipe" and "Money Musk," — the be- 
ginning of a programme familiar to them all, which 
ended generally with the "Eight-handed Reel," and 
was sometimes divided, in the way of extra amusement, 
by an exhibition of old-time steps, — double shuffle and 
pigeon's wing, etc., — given, after more or less urging, 
always by Colonel Sullivan and Andrew Carkin. 
None were more diverted by this performance than 
were the performers themselves. That, however, did 
not detract from the general enjoyment, but rather 
added to it. 

Andrew Carkin was one of the musicians, playing 
the cornet. He was equally at home with the violin, 
and could also play the flute and clarinet with much 
sweetness and power. 

Ralph Lidian, the leader of the band, had played the 
flute at musters, and violin at parties, ever since he 
was a boy. He was an old man now, and did not play 
again in public after the party. When the dancing 

» 

was over he went up to Thomas, shook hands and 
bade him " good-by." " This is my last," said Lidian. 
"I have played the violin every winter but one for 
fifty-nine years, and it's time I stopped. I am old and 
getting blind. My fingers are not so limber as they 
were once ; but I am about done with them, so it*s not 
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much matter. I did not intend to go out again, but I 
could not refuse to come here. It's a good time to 
wind up." Thomas thanked him kindly for coming. 

Colonel Sullivan arrived early, bringing along Mrs. 
Sullivan and their three daughters, Helen, Rose, and 
Daphne, all under twenty, and three handsomer, live- 
lier sisters, in red and blue dresses, tripping through 
contra dance and cotillon, were never seen. The 
colonel looked after the girls with a sharp eye. They 
came and went with him, and were given to understand 
that when he had no partner engaged, one of them 
must dance with him, — an arrangement rather torment- 
ing to the girls and hard on the boys, as it generally 
happened that he danced with one or another of them 
most of the time. 

The influence or atmosphere pervading the space 
had naturally a somewhat subduing effect upon the 
assemblage. The children were not quite so noisy, 
the "hail-good-fellow-well-met" not quite so rollick- 
ing. Even Colonel Sullivan was more reserved than 
usual with his stories, and less free in his antics. He 
could not resist the temptation, however, of edging up 
to Deacon Horatius, poking him slyly in the ribs with 
his elbow, and joking him about the "high old times 
they had had when they were boys." Neither could 
the deacon help smiling, but his face quickly sobering 
said plainly that it would not do for him to dwell on 
the particular incidents which he knew well enough the 
colonel had in mind. 

Venerable Mr. Parsons, who had been superintend- 
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ent of the Sunday school for a great many years, was 
there, and walked about and talked with paternal in- 
terest to former members whom he had not seen of 
late. Mr. Parsons was a good man, and never failed "* 
to give to his scholars some mark of commendation or 
reward whenever they had committed to memory or 
recited on successive Sundays chapters from the Bible, 
or had reached the end of the Catechism. Daniel 
Dane, the teacher, Basil Lamont and Mrs. Lamont, 
came for awhile, chatted with their friends, and then 
returned home. 

Frowsy Darby, the half crazy and half drunken 
creature who lived in squalor at the Bend, walked up 
the middle of the floor when he came in, hat in hand, 
his hak matted and shaggy, and went straight to 
Boobig's feet and mumbled, — Boobig heard him, — 
"God bless you ! God bless you ! " and then hurried, 
as though chased by some invisible thing, away again. 
This unfortunate man, in a semi-lucid way, doubtless 
remembered the efforts Thomas had made both to 
restore his reason and reform his habits. 

The young people were there, who, as the years 
went by, were to take the places of the old. I re- 
member them all and their faces, — Leander, Paul, 
Jacob, Hero, Nina, Martha, and the rest. And those 
that passed early : Hardy, David, George, Marianna, 
Rosamond, and Esther. 

Peter Vanderfield, just home from sea, and greatly 
smitten with the charms of Mary Marten, the ice- 
man's daughter. It was a question if Mary wasn't 
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more attracted to the little dark-looking Cuban who 
was so polite and polished in his manner. There was 
no knowing from what high and ancient source the 
Cuban had sprung, but he was a cigar dealer just 
now. 

Edward Winchester, devoted to Helen Sullivan, the 
colonel's oldest daughter ; with rivals too numerous to 
mention. 

The two young ladies, Stella Derby and Fanny 
Gibson, whose homes were in a distant border State, 
were resplendent, and remain in the memory like a 
song. They had not yet finished their education at the 
Highland Academy, nor dreamed of the dreamless 
sleep that would separate them first. The devoted 
and lamented Rebecca Lendall, an aunt, to whose 
watchful care they had been intrusted, still conscien- 
tiously held herself responsible for their spiritual and 
moral welfare, and still assumed that a mild repres- 
sion of their exuberant spu'its was " mortally neces- 
sary." These two girls were great favorites. Stella 
was a beauty, and rose the earliest and brightest star in 
our youthful firmament. 

As scarcely a day passed when visitors from various 
points far and near were not in town, — foreigners, 
distinguished and titled ; undistinguished and plain 
travellers, — " just to take a look at Thomas Boobig," 
so this day did not pass without its quota. There 
was a man from France on his way south ; a German 
physician going west; an Englishman travelling for 
pleasure; a great stock-raiser from the Pacific coast, 
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Mr. Barker; and a Mr. Links, who formerly lived here, 
but had moved West many years before. These were 
among the number who registered at the " Trombone " 
during the day and remained overnight, attending the 
reception. 

The Englishman proclaimed himself a traveller, but 
had never before set foot in this country ; that he had 
plenty of means, and could well afford to see the world 
— " what there was of it." If he had found much 
satisfaction outside his own realm, the evidence did 
not appear in his speech. At the hotel he did nothing 
but growl and find fault. At the dinner-table he in- 
veighed with vigor against the disposal of the remains 
of two British soldiers who had fallen in the Revolu- 
tion. He had seen their graves the day before. 

''English soldiers!" he vociferated, "not rebels 
and beggars, buried in the woods like dead dogs, and 

kept buried there. D nit," said he, " do you think 

they will get away now after ninety years — most — %that 
they must be fenced in with stakes and chains? They 
ought to have a monument and be placed in the ceme- 
tery, and not left out there among roots and stumps. 
Hang such a blasted country! I would hang myself 
before night were I consigned to stay here long." 

His choler was too amusing to call for any serious 
protest, and he was left free to relieve himself in his 
own ridiculous manner. Ed Winchester offered the 
Briton a little encouragement in the way of hanging, 
by saying, " Tliis is a free country, sir, and you have a 
perfect right to give it ' Hail, Columbia,' or ' God 
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Save the Queen.* As for hanging, you are not obliged 
to wait till night at all. No lack of rope exists, and 
if your honorable self, or any one else, desh-es to 
dangle, no insurmountable obstacle will be placed in 
your way, sir." 

In the evening, when paying his respects to Boobig, 
this same Englishman became quite humble in his ad- 
dresses. He did not forget his native country by any 
means, but he refrained from defaming that he was in, 
except to say to Boobig that he was sure in his country 
he, Boobig, would be sent to Parliament without delay. 

Mr. Links and Mr. Barker were paying their respects 
at the same time. Mr. Links cordially invited Thomas 
to make him a visit some time and see his farm. And 
the stock-raiser from the Pacific coast did the same, 
saying, with great confidence, addressing Thomas, "I 
do not know, of couise, where you think of going, but 
I don't see where else there is to go. There's no 
other place worth going to ; in the West you have got 
room to move about in. Why, I have one field, 
fenced in, of eighty thousand acres, and every foot of 
it as flat as this floor. Great State for grazing, raising 
wheat. Then the mountains are chock-full of gold and 
silver, and many other valuable ores and precious 
stones ; all you have got to do is dig for them. Don't 
fail to keep right on when you get started. You may 
give this gentleman a call," — nodding his head towards 
Mr. Links, and laughing, — " but you won't care to stop 
long, — beg pardon, no grudge against your location, 
Mr. Links, — but as a matter of absolute fact and cer- 
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tainty, there is no real, true, desirable, and satisfactory 
stopping-place, and climate fit to live in, until you get 
to San By jingo county." 

Lucia Tyng, with her uncle, came late in the even- 
ing, and they did not stop long. Lucia, while she re- 
mained, was the ce»tre of attraction, the desire to see 
her being unbounded. Thomas noting this, said to her, 
" I wish you had come earlier, and would consent to 
remain longer." 

*'Are you afraid conspirators are in hiding, with 
designs upon your stronghold, that you wish for a 
defender?" archly replied Lucia. 

Thomas smiled ; then he said, " I have been holding 
that gentlemanly old bookworm up there, examining my 
books, until my arm aches, and I think he would have 
insisted on looking into every volume had he not, in 
turning his head, caught sight of you approaching, when 
he requested to be set down. And did you notice — 
perhaps you did not — how quick the ten strong men 
who had been struggling, in sport, to open that great 
door, left it — for me to close — the moment you stepped 
from your carriage and walked in ? " 

" I only noticed how easily you closed the door," was 
Lucia's complacent reply. 

" And I see, with some gratitude for the respite, how 
much more easily you have extinguished me. I am 
sure I could walk out now unnoticed, and remain un- 
missed. But here comes Reuben Dole. I will introduce 
him to you, and you shall judge for yourself if I were 
right in recommending him as one worthy to cope with 
Achilles." 
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Thomas added by way of further commendation, 
'' Reuben did not have hold of the great door with the 
ten. It is not known whether he coald throw it open 
alone or not, — he has never tried ; but there are those 
who think he could." 

Lucia remarked, looking up at the walls, ^^ I think this 
is grand — the strong walls. What a place it would be 
in a siege ? " 

A band of gypsies had camped by the roadside in the 
afternoon, not far from the fork, on the main road lead- 
ing up from the back country, and several of the mem- 
bers had strayed, before night, to the vicinity of the 
Den and caught a glimpse of Thomas. They did not 
come near then, but remained at a distance, evidently 
filled with astonishment and curiosity. 

Early in the evening they came again, and, seeing 
numbers of people arriving and passing into the Den, 
they gradually drifted to the space flanked by the but- 
tresses, sitting on the lower steps, and after a while 
hanging about the entrance, peeking eagerly within every 
time the door opened, to see what was going on. 

Thomas' father, upon being told of their presence 
outside, went out to see them, and asked them if they 
would like to come in and hear the music. They were 
so diffident and shy that he could not get them to come, 
or make any talk, although they smiled and seemed to be 
pleased. He thought he understood one of the women 
to say, — she said something, looking suspiciously at 
the door, — *' We safer out here." Then she laughed, 
showing that she did not consider that there was any 
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great danger to be feared. Mr. Boobig left them, re- 
turning ioside. Pretty soon he said to Thomas, ''There 
are some children of the desert outside ; perhaps you 
would like to have your fortune told. I have invited 
them to come in, but they seem to be afraid." 

" I will go out," Thomas said, rising ; '' some of the 
young ladies, no doubt, will be pleased to be told if the 
future is to be propitious." 

Opening the great door suddenly, as he did, and 
wholly unexpected to them, the small door being closed 
at that moment and no one coming in or going out, the 
lurking lords and ladies of tent and wagon took to their 
heels and ran for dear life. Two of them, a woman and 
a boy, who happened to be in the way of the door when 
it opened and were scrambling to get out of the way, 
Thomas caught, and speaking to them kindly, calling 
to the others who had run away, their fears were soon 
allayed, when they came up boldly and all walked inside, 
— two men, two women, one young girl, and a little 
boy, — taking seats upon a settee placed near the door. 

The gypsies were too dazed to talk at first, and sat 
staring at Thomas as he moved away, and at the sur- 
roundings. * 

When Mrs. Whistler asked if they would like some- 
thing to eat, the older ones shook their heads in be- 
wilderment. The boy, however, took a cake that she 
brought and began to nibble it cautiously. " Poor 
thing," spoke Mrs. Whistler, pathetically, turning to 
Mrs. Lunt at her side, " and he has to sleep out of doors. 
I don't see how they live — these cold nights, too." 
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The mother heard the remark, and ventured to say, 
" We would smother in here, it is so close." 

The two matrons raised their eyebrows and moved 
away. 

Isabel Brabrook, — called Bell, always, — who was 
quite a belle in fact as well as in name, was the first 
one of the young people to get into the good graces of 
the gypsies and have her fortune told. Bell was some- 
thing of a gypsy too. She had never dwelt in tent or 
wagon, but she could live out of doors just as long as 
there were boys to snowball, or slide down hill with, 
or shorten footsteps with, on moonlight nights, on the 
way to the front gate after everything was over, and 
the lights all out. She had black hair and black eyes 
like the gypsies ; but her skin was whiter. The gypsy 
woman told Bell that she was fond of dark-eyed boys, 
and that she would marry one. Perhaps the gypsy had 
so far recovered her composure as to take note of the 
close proximity of Henry Foot while she read Bell's 
palm, and that when Bell looked up it was into Henry's 
eyes; and that when Henry's eyes were not looking 
into Bell's, they were looking at her gleaming hand 
lying in that of the gypsy. The ice once broken, the 
gypsies soon felt at ease, and their presence became 
quite a feature of the evening, particularly to the 
young folks, and no one regretted that they had been 
brought in. 

The personnel of the group changed during the even- 
ing. Those who had been left behind to look after the 
camp came to see the great sight whenever others 
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went back to take their places. At midnight, when 
the music ceased, the musicians rising and putting up 
their instruments, and it was time to break up, there 
were still three of them sitting on the settee. These 
three were the most striking in appearance of any of 
the dozen or more that had come and gone, told for- 
tunes, or stared in wonderment at Boobig. 

The man was of medium height and rather stout, 
about fifty years of age ; his oval face quite handsome, 
and his expression good-humored. His long black hair 
falling in disorder over his ears, and at times over his 
eyes, gave him somewhat of a wild look; if he had 
been fitted up in shape he would have made a fine 
brigand. Dressed as he was, he looked more like a 
Dutch squire in retirement and fair circumstances. If 
anything about him invited suspicion of lawlessness, 
it was the old-fashioned blue swallow-tailed coat with 
brass buttons that he had on his back, such as I never 
before saw upon a gypsy. The coat might be evidence 
of thoughtful attention paid to his toilet before coming, 
although his trousers were tucked in his boot-tops, and 
no vest, collar, or cravat concealed or adorned his clean 
white shirt-front. Polite in his speech and manner 
when spoken to, he asked no questions and talked but 
little, except with his companions. A musician, doubt- 
less, for he watched the players with keen interest most 
of the time, when he was not looking curiously towards 
the farther end of the hall where Boobig was sitting, 
or bending his head listening to the old, very old 
woman at his side. 
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The old woman might have been his mother ; probably 
she was his mother, so eagerly and anxiously did she 
watch him and listen whenever he spoke to her. She 
had a wrinkled thin face and the quick nervous motions 
of a very old 'person. She talked much of the time, 
either to the man on the one side or to the young 
woman on the other, pointing, many times, with her 
long lean hand, through the moving figures upon the 
floor, to the quiet figure in the great chair, and whisper- 
ing mysteriously to the wide-eyed young woman close 
by her side. Plainly, the piercing eyes were not bent 
on the moving figures. The glance went beyond ; the 
nervous movement of the hand and extended finger in- 
dicated that. She held a staff, shifting it continually 
from one hand to the other, but keeping it upright on 
the floor. As full of little motions as an infant, her 
hands and eyes were incessantly moving, clutching the 
red shawl which covered her shoulders and the back 
part of her head, the string of gold beads encircling 
her neck, and her white apron, smoothing it, and, reach- 
ing out, taking hold of the wide-brimmed black hat, 
which the man held in his lap. Then she would lay lier 
hand for a moment upon the arm of the young woman, 
looking at her intently. 

Many of her actions showed plainly enough that the 
two were her own — her dependence. There was some 
resemblance between the two women ; but they were 
so far apart. The young woman sitting upright for the 
whole hour they were there, half tranced, was, perhaps, 
her granddaughter. 
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1 he young woman, apparently about twenty, was clad 
in a red dress, white apron, and a yellow and red shawl ; 
she wore a chain of some sort about her neck, and rings 
upon her fingers. Her rich black hair was brushed up 
from her forehead into a puff and in the coil at the 
back she wore a very high and curiously designed tor- 
toise-shell comb, together with the " eye " of a peacock's 
feather. Although not particularly beautiful, she was 
interesting in her appearance. She seemed to be paler 
than gypsies usually are, and taller, being nearly as tall 
as her father — if the man was her father. 

Her eyes, too, rested not upon the crowd in the 
floorway. The steady gaze went through ; but unlike 
the flickering glance of the other, nothing, apparently, 
met it. 

Thomas could not fail to notice the wide, staring 
eyes of the girl looking his way, seemingly taking in 
not only him, but penetrating beyond. And at the 
close, when he, with some diflSculty, addressed a few 
words to his parting friends gathered around him, he 
saw how attentively all three listened to what he said, 
and that the moment he was done speaking they arose 
from their seats and quickly passed out. 

Thomas, impelled to say something and thank his 
friends for coming, tried to speak cheerfully ; but the 
tones of his voice indicated the depth of his feelings, 
and his words came with manifest emotion. 

*' My friends," he began, " I feel that I shall leave 
you before many days. Where I shall go or what I 
shall do remains to be seen. Your anxiety on that 
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point, if yoa have any, will of necessity be a thousand 
times less than my own ; but it most be. I shall not 
soon forget this night's gathering. Most of yon have 
come in friendship, and all, I am sure, from kindly 
feelings and good intentions. Such strangers as have 
been present from mere curiosity have, none the less, 
been welcome, and they bear away, with you, my sin- 
cere thanks and gratitude for the many warm expres- 
sions of regard for my present and future welfare. 

*' To the young people here I would say in particular, 
— and I am sure the older will not take it as unwar- 
ranted, — you are to remember that, in contrast with such 
persons who, for reasons accountable or unaccountable, 
are debarred from the enjoyment of home comforts 
and the sweet influences of family life, you have much 
to think of with pleasure, and be thankful for. They, 
on the one hand, cannot go into their father's house ; 
neither can they sit by the fireside of their friends. 
They cannot join in the merry dance, or take part in 
scarcely any of your festivities. All the delights and 
benefits of intimate intercourse and close human rela- 
tion are denied them ; and it is these things, surely, that 
make the real happiness of living. You, on the other 
hand, all of you, — brother, sister, husband, wife, father, 
mother, friends, — are in joyful possession of these 
privileges, and live daily and nightly in the midst of 
their blessings. Don't forget it. If you were deprived 
of them, even for a short time, the insignificance of the 
little trials you now have to endure would be so clear 
that you would never complain again." 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE VISITOR 

Scarcely had the last cheerful note of the departed 
guests died away in the distant woodland road, Thomas 
having seated himself for a few moments' reflection 
upon the events of the evening before retiring, when 
he was startled by the sound of a peculiar grinding, 
creaking noise. He lifted his head quickly, and listened. 
The lights had all been extinguished save the one hang- 
ing high, like a dim beacon, from the centre of tlie 
roof, and which, burning low, shed but little light in 
the immediate vicinity, and threw no rays that fathomed 
the baffling darkness on the far borders of the room. 
The recesses of the windows were black and shadowy. 
So was the great vestibule inside the lofty and impregna- 
ble door. He was sitting in his chair, which had now been 
turned about, facing the hearth instead of the door, as 
before. The firebrands were turning gray, and dying 
out with the lamp. 

Creak ! creak ! again broke the stillness and pierced 
his ear ; quickly again, creak ! creak ! 

"The wind is not blowing," thought he, *' and no 
one can move that door." Creak ! It is the great door. 
Creak! again, and all was silent. "The wind is 
not blowing hard enough to stir that door," persisted 
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Thomas in his thought, " and ten men could not open 
it from the outside ; " yet he was sure the great door 
had swung wide open. 

Then the dream came into his mind. " But," he says 
to himself, " it did not sound as if opening slowly." 

The strong movement of air at his back told him 
it had opened swiftly, mysteriously. 

Why not look and see ? The lighter air from without 
pushes the sediment of darkness from the doorway, 
into the comers, making dim discernment and certainty, 
"Let me see, then." Now he twists his body, holding 
to the arm of the chair with both hands, turns his face 
quickly to the left, and looks in the direction of the 
doorway, extending his right foot at the same time, pre- 
paring to rise. He does not rise. On the contrary, 
his muscles relax as though he had received a slight 
shock, and he sinks deeper into his chair, his eyes open 
to their widest extent, and there appears to be a writh- 
ing movement in the locks of his hair. The dream and 
the vision which he sees flood his brain at the same 
instant. 

" This is no dream," he argues, working his fingers, 
rubbing his knees against the chair, and making mental 
notes to convince himself beyond any uncertainty that 
he is awake. The thoughts in his brain and the blood 
in his veins, rushing in rapid currents, shout, at eveiy 
thump of his heart, " You are awake ! You are awake, 
and not dreaming ! " 

The door, he could see, had just come to a stand 
and stood wide open, the casement distinctly framing 
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in an upright section of the deep, star-studded vault' 
beyond. 

Swift deliberation now says, " Why wonder at any 
presence that comes or goes, or how, since, can there 
appear any apparition stranger than thine own^? " 
Thus composed he calls out, "Whoever thou art, 
thou art welcome, — unless bent on mischief, which 
does not seem possible." 

From the indistinctly seen, but visibly felt figure 
revealing itself to his eyes, sending a weird influence 
creeping through his faculties, he received no reply to 
his challenge. Only for a moment did the solitary, 
phantom-like form cling to the obeying door. It wa« 
open. 

Then the upstretched hands unhinging, a sudden 
and mysterious commotion ensued. The thick air 
seemed to be filled with fioating, fiapping, flying seg- 
ments of indefinite shapes and colors, sashes, bands, 
and wing-like patches, whMing, noiseless stamping, 
and swinging arms. All, in appearance and effect, 
like the figure, upon letting go of the door had fallen 
to pieces, and was now struggling to recover itself and 
its tatters; or of phantoms playing, wrestling to- 
gether in the air close to the ground, and all the 
while approaching the entrance. 

" Likely enough it is the wind," thought he. " The 
movement of the wind in fold and streamer, magnified 
in the darkness and confusion of senses. Yet there 
seems to be no wind." 

He thought he heard a gruff sound like a man*s 
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voice. *' It must be the imagination," thought he ; "I 
see no man, and the blank figure outlined with arms 
extended on the door was that of a woman." 

There was little time to think or conjecture ; the 
noiseless tumult, whatever it was, — phantom or wind- 
bom, — was over almost before the bewildered eye could 
register its effects, and a solitary figure stepped stately 
upon the threshold. He thought he heard a staff strike 
the floor, in the same instant giving him a slight start, 
but he could see nothing in the hand of the slight 
figure, motionless, in front of his unwinking, filmy 
eyes. Nothing could he see distinctly, except the 
stars in the distance, — the Great Bear of the North, 
clambering over Sonkawassett mountain. He felt a 
breath of air fan his face, and, in step with this first 
gust of the north-west night- wind, his visitor advanced. 

He arose from his seat, seeing now in the gliding, 
oncoming form the resembling steadfast eyes of the 
starmg gypsy girl. 

*'How could you, unaided, open that door?" he 
shouted. And in the same breath begging pardon for 
speaking in " such loud and hasty voice," and continu- 
ing excitedly, but in a lower tone: 

" Never before have I seen that door yield, except 
in dreams, to other single arm than mine. I scarce 
can believe," rubbing his eyes. 

*' I did not hear," he went on saying, hurriedly, — *' I 
did not hear thee, or any signal at the common door, 
or I should at once have answered, supposing it to be 
the call of a returning guest hurrying back for some 
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article left behind, and so saved thy strength and 
trouble ; for no one raps here unwelcome, as it might 
seem. But I am used to hearing great noise and 
racket, and my coarse fibre is familiar only with things 
solid and stubborn, to which reason you must lay my 
failure to catch — in this stillness, too, which is 
strange — and respond to the summons of thy gentle 
knock. And if the fact alarms me more than would 
loud pounding or shouting, it is because of my unac- 
quaintance with subtle things, that may be no less real 
and sui*e, but which my ignorance and unfitness know 
not how to comprehend or stand in sight of, without 
fear." 

Thomas paused, chilled. The figure had stopped 
midway of the floor, under the light. 

The gypsy, with her shawl fastened close at her 
throat, bareheaded, and her right hand pressed against 
her temple, stood looking past him into space, and she 
gave no sign of having heard his apology or noticed his 
presence. 

Thomas, at a loss what to say next, said nothing 
more just then, although his head was brimming full. 
He might as well talk to the air and look into vacancy, 
as his visitor was dMng. She would not hear him 
should he ask her to be seated. No attention whatever 
did she pay to anything he said,, looking straight 
ahead, without moving any more than if she had been 
turned into stone. 

Thomas turned his head, looking back, and up at the 
blank wall, upon which her eyes appeared to be set. 
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The movement gained him no discovery ; so, fitfully, 
he settled down into his seat again in the same uncom- 
fortable position, waiting restless, and with his eyes 
fixed upon the motionless figure. 

The gypsy moved, — not her body, — turned her 
head slowly towards him, at the same time passing her 
hand from the side of her face and temple back into the 
tresses of her flowing, black hair, where it remained, 
partially concealed. Then raising her great black eyes, 
looking at him and not at him, she exclaimed, and in a 
voice that startled Boobig with its swift utterance fall- 
ing suddenly upon his ears: 

*'0 thou who hast forgotten the sorrows of an 
earthly destiny, and the doom of thy race — degenerate 
Titan ! Wilt thou sit abashed forever in the presence 
of the puny creature who has usurped thy dominion, 
and bartered elemental power for the illusions of 
love?" 

Thomas sat astonished and silent fqr awhile, trying 
to think what such words could mean. Something 
beside the consciousness of strange presences seemed 
pressing upon him for recognition, — an apprehension 
of HIMSELF that was at once fraught with triumph and 
apprehension ; but it eluded the ^asp of both will and 
memory. The gypsy now watched him with mocking 
and scornful fii*e in her black eyes. 

"Is it then really so?" she murmured finally. 
"Thou hast given thyself once for all to that which is 
submission and division, and what was one has already 
become many ? Vainly thou seekest to gather thyself. 
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Thou art no longer power, though thou hast the form 
of it. Hie thee to the path that has so long been un- 
trodden, to the portal of the underworld so long sealed 
up. There is no middle way for thee. Perchance they 
will spare thee strength to do the work, that thou 
mayest be no longer in their likeness whose dignity and 
glory thou hast renounced." 

She turned swiftly as she had come, and again 
Thomas felt that the weight of mountains was hold- 
ing him to his place, while the airy presences reas- 
sembled and the great door creaked on its hinges and 
swung into its place with a surly bang that sensibly 
shook even the massive stone hut from foundation to 
roof. 

But when the gypsy reached the threshold he thought 
he heard a staff strike the floor, as when she came in, 
and hulTied voices that were earthly enough ; and he 
saw, ere the door closed out the view, the dim outlines 
of the man and the old woman, who seemed to seize 
the girl and hurry her away into the night. 

Boobig, rousing from the spell cast upon him, sprung 
up, staiiiing for the door. He was met midway by a 
volley of piercing words that checked him, like coming 
upon a line of levelled bayonets. And he went no 
farther. Yet it was nothing but an old woman's 
cracked and shrilly speech, and, apparently, but the 
offerings of explanation. 

''Walks and talks sleeping; walks and talks sleep- 
ing. Ah, ha! Ah, ha! Walks sleeping. Ah, hal 
Good-night ! Good-night ! " 
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And the man's gniff voice, more carefallj goarded, 
as if to reach only the ear it was intended for : 

^^ We jost missed her from the wagon; just missed 
from the wagon," — and the rest <mi1j an indistinct 
muttering. 
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CHAFPER XIII 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOURNEY 

"What do you think of the oracle?" said Boobig 
the following day, after giving me a vivid relation of 
the strange visitation. 

" Singular," I answered^ thinking at the same time 
that it was all gibberish, like the rest of their nonsense. 
But I did not say so, seeing the circumstance had made 
a profound impression upon him. 

*' Did any of them " — meaning the gypsies — " talk 
that way to the other boys and girls ? " 

"No, they talked of marriages, children, riches, 
voyages at sea, travels on land, long and short, and all 
such talk. The girls, of course, are destined to marry 
riches, great and moderate, wear fine clothes and jewels. 
The boys will marry light-haired girls and dark-haired 
girls, blue eyed and black. I was told of trouble 
' brewing. ' What, I was not informed. And that 
soon I would start on a long journey, returning after a 
time safe and sound and very rich ; and, quite unde- 
serving, I would marry a princess." 

"Your fate, then, according to the gypsy's hazard, 
promises to be quite flattering, " remarked Boobig, and 
then he spoke of young Rose Sullivan. 

" That romping, sunburnt child has blossomed with- 
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out thought into the fairest flower in the field. I saw 
her talking with the gypsies several times. Perhaps 
she is to be your princess." 

"The gypsies did take a fancy to Rose," I replied. 
" The old hag with the crutch noticed her and said she 
would be ' queen of Bohemia.' " 

Boobig inquired about another matter, and then he 
wanted to know if what he had said when the party 
broke up had been intelligible, or had too much of his 
own dejection crept into his speech. He hoped not. 
Upon my assuring him that his remarks were well re- 
ceived and were all right, he returned to the " oracle" 
again, saying: 

" This may mean something or it may mean nothing, 
according as one may endeavor to fit it to his particular 
case or disregard it altogether. I am inclined to think 
I can make an application of some parts of it, although 
I am yet unable to interpret any part with much satis- 
faction. I don't know where there can be any * race * 
like me ; but that does not make it that there isn't any. 
And I don't know what she meant by telling me to find 
the portal of the underworld, and why she called me a 
degenerate Titan. But I do know that I have long had 
an intuition, which has slowly ripened into a fixed pur- 
pose, that it is my duty or destiny to find a way into the 
bowels of the earth. I have no idea for what purpose. 
But I am not as other men, and why should I expect 
to find my destiny after their manner? A strange 
idea, you say? But it is only so to you who have 
not had it with you long. Everything is strange until 
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either explained or the tired ear becomes sick of hear- 
ing about it." 

Two weeks later Boobig's plans had taken shape. 
What he was to do, or try to do, had become tolerably 
clear to his mind, and his resolve to make the attempt 
was fixed; at least, so far as starting out into the 
world in search of a suitable or promising spot upon 
which to commence operations. He laid no great stress 
upon the design in communicating his intentions to 
any one. To his parents he said lightly, " Since I 
have been barred by Fate from entering the ordinary 
and desirable walks and callings in life, and find my- 
self, now come of age, unable either to squeeze myself 
into the pulpit as mother has desired, or occupy a desk 
in the counting-room of my father, I may as well be- 
come a man of leisure and travel. I am getting too 
unwieldy lo be longer of use in the quarry. So if you 
do not think I shall become a burden upon you finan- 
cially, I will henceforth devote myself to research, or 
to adventure, according as wisdom or folly may show 
uppermost in the events of my journey." 

To me he confided his plans more fully, as it was 
contemplated that I should go with him, if I could 
make up my mind to so do. In fact, I could not have 
made it up any other way. I had been with him so 
much, and knew him so well, that I felt it would be 
impossible for me to resist the temptation to accom- 
pany him, although I might deliberate long, and hesi- 
tate before deciding. I had a brother in the new 
Eldorado : I might see him ; and that fact influenced 
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me not a little. He bad been settled there many years, 
having joined in that grand rush which followed the 
discovery of gold. I was a little boy then, but I re- 
member the excitement of getting him ready, and how 
I wished that I was old enough to go too. How well I 
remember the yellow handbill posted upon the shop 
door, announcing the sailing of the ship he went in, 
headed in big letters, '* Ho for Eldorado ! *' The color 
of my spelling-book is long forgotten, but that poster 
has never faded. 

I inquired why he could not go to work right here 
upon his project, where he would be within reach of 
friends in case of need, instead of going to a strange 
land where it would not only be difficult to obtain the 
implements and supplies necessary for the work, but 
certain to put our lives in great danger in case of acci- 
dent and sickness, with no physician or nurse to call to 
our aid. And I said, the crust of the earth is probably 
no thicker here than in any other place, and no harder ; 
and that I supposed if he found the whereabouts of any 
old volcanoes that had ceased to be active, they would 
be filled up, and the cone in each would be as hard as 
any rock, and perhaps harder than granite ; so I did 
not see the use of going so far, unless he expected to 
find a tunnel somewhere, or empty crater, the existence 
of which I considered highly improbable, and could 
recall no instance of the discovery of one anywhere. 

The subject was really appalling when I thought of 
it seriously. 

'* There is that place down by the river," I continued, 
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with earnestness, *' why not try that? You have said 
yourself that a cave probably exists under the side- 
walk" (a spot near the edge of the path along the 
river-bank, giving out a distinct hollow sound when 
stamped upon. There was also a similar spot in the 
cellar under the old house where the Boobigs were liv- 
ing, which had always been known. The latter ex- 
cited Hiram Boobig*s curiosity enough when first he 
became aware of it to cause him to make a slight ex- 
amination, discovering a crevice in the ledge through 
which small, thin stones could be dropped). To this 
and all my quakings Hoobig smiled confidently, as if all 
these things had been considered, and saying, consid- 
erably to my relief, " You are right in saying there are 
no authentic accounts of tunnels extending to the 
centre of the earth, and there may be none which can 
be safely traversed. If there are none, and none can 
be made, then we need have no. apprehension. It will 
do us no harm, however, to look about a little, since we 
have nothing more important to do, and we may, in 
some out-of-the-way place, find something that has 
been overlooked. 

" In the progress we make over the country, we 
shall doubtless find novelty and recreation, — that will 
be worth something ; and then if we, in time, come to 
any place that looks favorable for demonstrating what I 
have in mind, we will go to work ; if not, we will re- 
turn. So far as the vicissitudes of life are concerned, 
they are no greater in one part of the world than in 
another. We only shift them in changing to some 
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other place. To be bodily sick abroad with no doctor 
at hand, is no more to be dreaded than to be mentally 
sick at home with an army of doctors to tend us, A 
little reflection will convince you that I could not es- 
cape public curiosity, or work with freedom here ; and 
it is desirable to compass both, and even more to avoid 
the derision which we would certainly excite in our 
friends by undertaking in their midst what would be 
called a most unheard-of piece of folly. In a sti ange 
land the greater difficulties and privations encountereJ 
will be a light matter in the gain of freedom and inde- 
pendence from the jeers and criticisms of the people. 
There I shall neither be obliged to 3xplain my purpose 
nor make excuses for any failure." 

I saw plainly that he was right, and agreed with 
what he said. 

The next matter we talked about, and were some 
time in deciding, was how we were to travel. It was 
clear that if we went together it must be by some ex- 
traordinary mode. There were vehicles on land and 
seas that I could go in, but not many that would ac- 
commodate him. It is a mistake, however, if any one 
supposes, as they might at first sight, that he, in this 
dilemma, was the unfortunate one for whose provision 
some makeshift must be invented. He could walk, and 
had not thought of considering any other method of 
journeying ; but I could not walk with him any more 
than he could ride with me. We could go by water if 
no alternative offered. But that mode would be ex- 
pensive, as a vessel would have to be chartered for 
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the purpose. In addition, it would be extremely 
tedious and uncomfortable for Boobig to travel that 
way. *' It is out of the question," said he, *' to think 
of starting by water." If we had an air-ship — I was 
about to say. '* But you haven't," interrupted he, de- 
cidedly, " and never will have, with mere gas-bags, 
vacuums, wings, and paddles." Then he added, the 
idea interesting him, and I think regretting that the 
scheme was not available : 

'^ Could we but coil about our feet the invisible stress 
and strain which produces light and heat, motion, and 
so» overcome, with noiseless, demonstration, the oppos- 
ing force of gravitation, — making timber light as air, 
iron as feathers, — we would be all right. But we do 
not yet know how to wind the coil to do that, so I do 
not see any other way than to depend upon our Ieg» 
to carry us." 

Another plan which we disetissed wa» to make the 
city of Mexico our rendezvous^. I to travel by rail, 
stage, or horseback, establish myself, upon arriving' 
there, upon the eastern outskirt of the city, and wait 
for him. He calculated it would take him about a 
month to walk the distance, allowing that he would 
traverse one hundred miles a day ; I to leave one week 
later, with three weeks as my time for the journey, and 
it was expected I would arrive a few days in advaneev 

The objections and inexpediency of this plan were 
not far off. 

" What will you do then?" inquired Boobig, with sd 
quizzical look upon his face. "How shall we set out 
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from there ? It will be ineonveuient for me to wait for 
tbe slow movement of packhorses and carriers. If I 
am peculiarly fitted to undertake the work we are set 
upou, I shall, likely enough, be led into paths inac- 
ce88il)le to such means of transportation in search of it. 
We shall have to travel hundreds, nay, thousands of 
miles, and spend many weeks and months in prospect- 
ing before settling down to our work. So we might as 
well begin our travels in the manner they will, of neces- 
sity, have to be continued. Eventually I shall be 
obliged to transport my followers, as well as my 
effects, upon my back, and it will be wiser to make 
provision to that end here than to wait until further 
along." 

I confessed that I had so thought at the outset. But 
I did not speak of it, of course, as it would appear to 
be impertinent in me to suggest that any man should 
make a beast of burden of himself on my account. At 
the same time it was plain that, if not especially digni- 
fied in any of its aspects, it was the only feasible 
scheme of procedure we could devise. 

"Now," said he, "if you will go to work, without 
delay, and have made a little cabin, or state-room, 
that will accommodate you, and be convenient to store 
such things in as we shall need to take along, I can 
carry the whole concern without much diflSculty. 
Indeed," said he, "it will be easier for me to carry 
the contrivance than it will be for you to ride in it. 
But perhaps you would get used to the motion, and 
greatly enjoy the novelty of the conveyance." 
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I replied that I could not well back out even if I did 
feel somewhat timid and uncertain of the effects of 
voyaging in such a fashion. 

After further discussion of details, — what was de- 
sirable to take along, etc., — Boobig, intent on making 
everything as agreeable for me as possible, suggested 
that we take along with us a cook, or man-of-all-work ; 
not so much on his account as on my own. It would, no 
doubt, be an advantage to both of us, as my having 
company would leave him free to roam at will in any 
section of the country that he might desire to remain 
in for a period, long or short. 

Such an arrangement would suit me. In fact, the 
proposal relieved me of some misgivings, and I was 
delighted to think of it. 

Peter Vanderfield came into my mind at once in this 
connection. If I could get him to go, he would be just 
the man. Peter would be a companion, as well as a 
help, being intelligent and ingenious ; able to do any- 
thing, except stay at home and take care of his 
widowed mother. He had promised her again, and 
also his sisters, that he would be content this time, and 
not go roaming about any more. He had returned, a 
few weeks before, from a long voyage at sea, as second 
mate of the brig " Northern," and he could have had 
first mate's berth had he chosen to continue with the 
vessel. He had said to me one day that he did not 
know how long he could stand it on land ; and remem- 
beiing the remark led me to think of him. I .would 
not try to induce Peter to abandon his resolution to his 
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own people, but I thought if he should take a notion to 
be off again, which was more than likely, it would do 
no harm for me to speak in advance for his services 
and company. This I did upon the first opportunity. 

But I had not considered one important factor in the 
present position of Peter. He had fallen desperately 
in love with the iceman's daughter, Mary Marten, 
whose charms were sufficient to entangle not only the 
sailor, but landsmen as well. It did not appear that 
Mary gave Peter much encouragement ; but that made 
no difference. He had been drawn within the charmed 
circle, enchanted, and aspiring ; consequently the pro- 
posal I wished to make did not make much impression 
at the time. He did say that, if anything happened 
before I ** sailed," he would let me know, and consider; 
but he reckoned he was made fast, and should not ship 
again. When the cabin was finished, and we were 
getting ready to leave, having heard nothing fuiHier 
from Peter, we decided to take Whistler's oldest boy, 
Joseph, a clever young man about eighteen years of 
age. 

The cabin, or in reality the basket, — for that is what 
in the end our conveyance turned out to be, — caused 
us considerable delay and perplexity in making, owing 
to the lack of example or directions to guide us. In 
the first place, it must be light, and, at the same time, 
very strong, easy to adjust and carry. Boobig said a 
soldier could march twenty miles a day encumbered 
with a weight of forty pounds, constituting his equip- 
ments in heavy marching order. Upon this as a 
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foundation we calculated and demonstrated that he 
could carry a weight of twelve hundred pounds, and 
much easier than a soldier could caiTy his burden. At 
this time Thomas was nearly sixty feet tall by his own 
measurement. 

The dimensions of the vehicle for my accommoda- 
tion could not well be less than ten feet wide by six 
feet deep, and about seven high. The first plan I made 
for the thing required the use of half -inch sheathing — 
pine — upon a light frame of ash or oak. There was 
to be a door, with a window in the top, also a window 
in each end ; the roof tinned, and the whole painted 
and made tight. 

I consulted the wheelwright, John Bender, in the 
matter of construction. He had frames, moulds, and 
tools for bending carriage stock, and so forth, and 
would know best how to put our contrivance together. 

Bender was not long in arriving at the conclusion 
that such a structure would be too heavy, with all the 
bracing at the corners, and otherwise strengthening of 
it, to stand much service. 

"And even then," said he, "strong as you may 
make it, it would not only be too heavy, but if, by 
accident, it should drop once — and you don't know 
what may happen — and it should strike a stone on one 
of the corners, the shock would rack it all out of shape, 
and your menagerie would be a wreck in no time." 

" Want to buy a basket?" This query came from 
the open door of the wheelwright shop while we stood 
discussing the plan. 
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The gypsies again, peddling baskets. My eyes 
rested on the baskets; Bender's eyes rested on the 
baskets. I looked up inquiringly at him, and he at 
the same time looked mquiringly at me. 

*' That's it," said he ; *' get the gypsies to make yoa 
a basket." 

Then I spoke to the two women — who now were 
resting their loads of plain and fancy baskets upon the 
shop floor — about basket-making, and asked them if 
they could make a very large basket; and to give 
them an idea how large, I said, as large as one of their 
wagons, cover and all. The gypsies smiled, and one 
of them said she had never seen any basket so large ; 
then the other quickly inquired, "Is it for the big 
man?" And when I said it was, she said, " Perhaps 
the men could make it, if they had the stuff." 

After making a few more inquiries, buying a speci- 
men of their wares, I told them to speak to the men, 
and I would be at their camp the next morning to see 
about it. 

When I communicated the idea to Thomas, he be- 
came facetious. 

*' I am glad of that," said he. *' The countrymen, 
— residents of cities, too, for that matter, — seeing me 
shouldering a basket, will take me for a thrifty farmer 
on the way to market with eggs and chickens, instead 
of a thief running away with coop and all ; or a cob- 
bler's shop, as they might do should I be canying a 
small house upon my back. Seriously, however, I 
think it will be much better. Basket-work, being flex- 
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ible, will fit my back closer, and be more agreeable to 
carry and handle; a tarpaulin can be provided to 
spread over the top and sides in rainy weather to keep 
you dry and warm. And then, upon hot days or hot 
nights, the circulation of air through its meshes will 
keep you cool and refreshed ; an airy sort of sleeping- 
room you will find it, no doubt. 

'* There will be no great trouble making it," he con- 
tinued. "I know of young ash-trees, not far off, that 
will be glad to strip and show us the length, strength, 
and elasticity of the sinews which stretch through their 
long bodies. 

'* You must pay them well," said ho, meaning the 
gypsies; '^and you will have to stay by them most of 
the time, so they will know and can do just what you 
want." 

The next day I went early to the place where 
the gypsies were camped, and found them quite 
interested and eager to bear more about the great 
basket. I had no trouble making a bargain with them ; 
and they, being ready to go at once to work upon it, I 
led them, carrying their axes, mauls, and wedges, into 
the woods that same day, and set them to work, 
Boobig having told me where the young ash-trees were 
to be found. 

In a little over three weeks' time the monster basket 
was completed, and stood an object of much admira- 
tion and great curiosity. The gypsies themselves, 
whose patience and skill had overcome all difficulties in 
weaving in and out the long ribbons of wood, were 
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delighted, and they almost hated to part with it. The 
women lent their aid, when the meagre interior fittings 
which I designed were commenced ; and had I con- 
sented or desired it, the space would have been loaded 
down with their fancy work, — little baskets, brackets, 
catchalls, rosettes, and bows, all made of colored 
basket-wood, — and transformed into a genuine wicker 
boudoir, fit for an Indian princess to occupy. Even 
limited to the two wicker couches, one each side of the 
door, a few little scrolls in the ceiling, and two or 
three flat-shaped baskets upon the walls, it presented 
quite a brilliant interior. Some of the bright-colored 
stains were used iu»ide. Outside, it remained perfectly 
plain, except for the oiling it was given. There was a 
door in front, about five feet high and two wide, and a 
small square opening in the top, for a skylight; its 
shape rectangular, and dimensions about as pre- 
viously given. 

There were two other apertures to admit tiie light, 
one in each end. Into these apertures I inserted two 
small sashes glazed with good window-glass, so we 
could see out in different directions ; also a bull's eye 
in the door. They were all adjusted so they could be 
thrown open. Then we made two lockers, to hold such 
tools and implements as would be necessary to carry 
along, cooking utensils, etc. The lockers were swung 
outside and partly under the basket, so that when the 
basket was at rest it stood upon the lockers and clear 
of the ground. 

The harness or straps for carrying the contiivance 
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by was quite complicated, made of oak-tanned belt 
leather, and very strong, — our aim being to have this 
part of the rigging so handy that Boobig could cany 
the basket in an upright position upon his back, like a 
knapsack; at his side, like a haversack; and in his 
baud, like a carpet-bag, with equal facility. 

The weight of the structure, before anything was put 
on board, except the tarpaulin, rolled snug on top, was 
seven hundred and thu-ty pounds. 
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ciiaptp:r XIV 



DELAY AND DEPARTURE 



Owing to an illness of his father, contracted by ex- 
lK>surc to the unusually cold and wet November weather 
of that year, and which illness developing into rheu- 
matic fever, confining him to the house nearly the whole 
winter, and some minor causes, Thomas was obliged 
to postpone his journey till spring ; and when spring 
came, he waited for the weather to become tolerably 
settled. 

Then his father having fully recovered, preparations 
were recommenced and completed with despatch. 
Tliomas again carried the great basket to the hay-scales 
in the square to ascertain its weight after the winter's 
drying, it being important to know its exact weight in 
order to accommodate our baggage to the prescribed 
limit. The basket had not been made up quite green, 
to be sure. The strips, before they were used, were all 
spread in the open air, turned and tended as carefully 
as are green bricks in a brick-yard. Yet we calculated 
there were still many pounds of water and sap which 
would evaporate and make it considerably lighter. 

It now weighed a few pounds over six hundred, — six 
hundred and four, to be exact, — having shrunk in weight 
one hundred and twenty-six pounds. This was quite 
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an item in tlie matter of carrying, being equal to the 
weight of Joseph Whistler — within four pounds. 
Whistler and I together weighed two hundred and 
eighty pounds, making with the foregoing amount 
eight hundred and eighty -four pounds, more or less, 
and leaving a margin of some three hundred pounds for 
baggage, bedding, tools, and so forth ; not quite ample 
for all the articles we had laid out to carry, but we 
found we could dispense with a number of things for 
the present, knowing we could obtain them later as we 
went along, and when they were actually needed. 
Thomas had placed the limit at one thousand two hun- 
dred pounds. 

" Our load will doubtless increase as we go along/' 
said he; *' for if you do not grow fat, I shall probably 
get lean, which would amount to the same thing, unless 
what I lose in flesh is more than made up by a gain in 
strength from the exercise, like an athlete in training. 
And then your lodgings will soon enough get cluttered 
with odds and ends. Don't break my back at the out- 
set." 

So we took only what was necessary. And of the 
numerous little articles supplied us by our sisters, sent 
in by our friends, — needle-books and all the et cetera 
for mending our clothing, darning stockings, toilet- 
cases, patent writing-cases, — it became somewhat diflS- 
cult and embarrassing to know which to take and which 
to leave behind, the donors in some cases being present 
and lavish with their recommendations. We were not 
left alone for a moment while getting ready, some one 
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coming and going all the time. Peter Vanderfield com- 
ing in said we had needles and thread and spare 
buttons enough to go on a trafficking expedition among 
the South Sea islanders. 

My shotgun and rifle, with some ammunition, could 
not be spared, as I anticipated not a little sport in the 
way of gunning, which I was very fond of ; and there 
were books and maps that Thomas could not do with- 
out, and also a few that he would not do without if he 
could. Of the latter was a new, illustrated Bible 
which his mother had given him for a birthday 
present. 

*^I cannot spare that," said he, directing me to 
wrap it in a rubber blanket to protect it from getting 
wet or soiled, — it had already been covered with canvas 
to save the bmding. 

This was late in the afternoon the day before we com- 
menced our journey. The great hamper-like basket in 
which Whistler and I were to be stowed away with our 
scant wardrobe and baggage packed in two black can- 
vas bags, such as the gold-diggers marched off to 
California with, stood in the middle of the floor at the 
Den ; everything had been packed on board except the 
precious Bible and the two black bags, which stood 
leaning one against the other like disconsolate friends. 

"You may leave it out, I guess," Thomas inter- 
rupted, as I asked Joe to find the rubber blanket to 
wrap the Bible in ; "I may wish to read in it this 
evening; I will take care of it." 

Then he picked the book up and went to admiring 
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the make-up of the copy, as he had done a dozen times 
before, — the mechanical execution, print, binding ; 
giving expression to his satisfied feelings by turning it 
over in his hands, opening the covers, and calling 
attention to its completeness. " All that pertains to 
the sacred writings is in here : apocrypha, concordance, 
history, literature, maps, and noble illustrations." 

In a moment or two he spoke again, suddenly, and 
with a smile : 

** Here, boys, here is a verse for you," — meaning me 
and Joe, — "and it will give a name to your nonde- 
script dwelling," pointing to the big basket; read- 
ing, "'Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that 
are Israelites bom shall dwell in booths ' " (Lev. 
xxiii. 42). 

"That's a fact! " I exclaimed. " Booth is a good 
name for it, and there is no knowing but our folks were 
Israelites once." 

'' There is something to think of in that remark of 
yours," rejoined Thomas, " for I understand there are 
individuals, learned and keen like the Indians in trac- 
ing the footsteps of men going before, who are able to 
track the lost tribe of Israel to Britain ; give the evi- 
dence, deduced from historical research, backed and 
identified by whnt, they say, is plain speech here" 
(holding out the book). "So you see you are not 
conjecturing outside the bounds of possibility when 
you, living in a booth, or about to, say you may be 
an Israelite too." 

He evidently had thought of the subject before, and 
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be said it greatly interested him ; assuring us that if 
such an hypothesis could be clearly demonstrated, and 
be accepted in earnest by the peoples whom it con- 
cerns, a great welding of human interests would take 
place upon the face of the earth. " No question or 
doubt could ever again be raised of the supremacy of 
the Bible in spiritual matters, or among the writings 
of men." 

I assented, and agreed that the thought was a start- 
ling one. 

'' Seems to me," he said reflectively, after a moment, 
" there is something hidden in the prof ound attachment 
to the Bible which the English race universally feels. 
From what I have read and heard from others, there are 
no other people in all the Christian nations — except the 
Jews, perhaps — who love and revere the Bible as do 
the English or British people and their descendants. 
This clinging to it by the old, like a habit, is remark- 
able. Can it all be accounted for by its commands, or 
the commands of church or priest? " 

The new minister had just come in, also Penniwyman 
and Mr. Boobig, a few minutes before. 

Penniwyman, although not much of a Bible student, 
— or reader of anything, for that matter, — was familiar 
with its praises and contents, through the devotion of 
Mrs, Penniwyman, and who, he had been heard to say, 
was about the only woman he knew who could read 
the Bible without putting on a long face. 

He caught the meaning of Thomas* speech and spoke 
up immediately. 
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" True as preaching, Thomas. There is my wife, for 
instance. She has always read the Bible ; she never re- 
tires for the night without first reading a few verses or 
a chapter. She goes to church regularly, to the prayer 
meetings, and to Sunday school ; and she has always 
been doing so ; yet she could never make up her mind 
to join the church, but she sticks to her Bible. She is 
as familiar with its pages as she is with her own family 
history, and pores over those pages with as much in- 
terest as she possibly could were they really the records 
of the doings of her ancestors, in fact, and she a lineal 
descendant of Abraham, and knew it." 

Then the minister spoke, pleasantly, saying, *' And 
this isn't anything uncommon. We have all seen the 
same devotion. Simple and gracious women, strong 
men, have held the book of books open upon their 
knees in all lights, and in all kinds of dwelling-places, 
like a talisman handed down to them from generation 
to generation. Is it not," he said very solemnly — 
*'is it not the word of God, as the universe is the 
work of God, holding alike secrets, fast, until such time 
as, one after another, the growing understanding and 
needs of man come to their revealment and use ? " 

At this point Mr. Whistler came in with letters from 
the post-office, the minister and some others taking 
their leave. 

Most of the enclosures contained receipted bills and 
acknowledgments, Thomas being very scrupulous in 
his pains to leave no debts behind, either of money or 
favors, that could possibly be discharged. One con- 
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tained a request for his autograph ; another, and the 
most important, was from the Governor's private secre- 
taiy, its contents as follows: 

" His Kxcelleney the Governor requests and hopes 
that, provided the capital lay in or near the path of 
your projected journey, you will find it convenient to 
gratify him and the populace by giving him and them 
the privilege of paying their respects, upon the com- 
mon, to so highly esteemed and remarkable a person- 
age as he is assured and sincerely believes Thomas 
Boobig to be." 

'* Well," said Thomas, when I had finished reading, 
* ' what shall we say to that ? Doesn't look much 
like keeping clear of the cities to begin with, does it? 
Already I have declined His Honor the Mayor's invi- 
tation to use the public streets of Calico City ; and 
now comes an invitation from His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor to show myself in the capital of ' the State. 
Verily, they would make lions of us, I do believe." 

" You will be in great favor, no doubt, wherever you 
go,'* I remarked. 

'- How about yourself?" returned he, with a twinkle 
in his eyes. '' You, with your trappings, mounted, like 
the Bashaw upon his elephant, will you not, surely, be 
a great sight? I venture you will attract more curious 
attention than any other feature of our combination." 

This banter pleased Penniwyman, who, shaking with 
laughter, wanted to know what would become of us — 
Joe and me — when Thomas came into the presence of 
the Governor. 
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"Will you set them down, Thomas, in the midst of 
the crowd and let them run out, or will you hang them 
on the limb of a tree where they can sing? " 

"But, seriously," Thomas now said, SLJxd somewhat 
carelessly, ** I fear we must decline. So you must 
write an apology at once. We can post it in the ijiorn- 
ing when we pass through the city." 

I reminded him that we had plan^ed to travel ^t 
least sixty miles on the morrow, many miles beyond 
the capital, and that there would hardly be time for 
a letter to arrive abe^-d of us. To which be replied, 
directing me to keep the letter in my pocket, "Since 
the time will be so short, we may be pardoned if we 
deliver it en route." 

The next morning we started early, all by ourselves. 
We had parted with our friends the night before. Joe 
and I passed the night in the Den, to be ready at day- 
light. No one saw us off except the Whistlers. It was 
too early. 

Boobig turned once after crossing Hammer Handle 
creek, looking back, taking a farewell look at the 
familiar spot he was leaving behind. 

There was no hesitation. I almost hoped there 
would be. The sun was rising over the well-known 
hilltops, making ready once more to wheel on over (he 
old track to the west, — bright, slowly ascending, 
irresistible. Boobig felt inspired by its appearance and 
company. His way, too, lay west. Why should not 
he be irresistible? Delusive thought. Possibly he will 
be, with much halting, stumbling at various impedi- 
ments, great and small, coming against the spirit. 
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CHAPTER XV 

NEWS OF WAR 

The milkman's head, protruding from the hood of 
his covered wagon in this early morning, shot out, 
excitedly : 

*' Have you heard the news? *' 

" We have heard nor seen nothing newer than the 
beginning of this journey," answered Boobig. " What 
have you to give us ? " 

''Wau!" shouted the milkman. Then, thrusting 
his hand under the cushion to his wagon-seat, he drew 
forth a newspaper, tossed it in the air towards Boobig, 
and drove on. 

Any other morning the milkman, returning from the 
city and long hours prowling drearily with can and 
measure in and out streets and alleys, feeling in the 
dark, at back steps and porches, for the mugs and 
pitchers of the sleeping families, would, most likely, be 
asleep himself by this time, whilst his tired horse jogged 
knowingly and hungry homeward. 

"It is too bad," I heard Boobig mutter; then the 
booth descended quickly to the ground, resting on tof* 
of the bank by the roadside. 

I jumped out, quickly followed by Joe, and in great 
excitement. To tell the truth, I was thankful to be on 
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firm ground once more ; and so was Joe, although we 
had not been off of it much over fifteen minutes. 

Boobig, with an ominous shake of the head, handed 
me the newspaper the milkman had thrown out, and 
saying, decidedly, " We shall go no farther to-day. 
This miserable business will not change my plans, but 
it is well for us to delay, and see if such blind folly can 
be true." 

A small crowd collected about us in a short time. 
Already, when we stepped from the booth, a man stood 
close by, — one of Justus Pritchard's farm hands, — and 
soon Mr. Pritchard himself, whose house was just 
ahead of us, left his breakfast-table and came up the 
road, followed by his young children. Mrs. Pritchard 
stood in the doorway, with her hands folded under her 
apron. Another fariqer, going to market, stopped. 
Everybody that caqgbt i^ight of Boobig, from any di- 
rection, joined the growing crowd, eager to see what 
was going on, and excitedly discussing the war. 

The despatch, which I read aloud, was too true. 
"There is no doqbt about it," said Mr. Pritchard. 

*'It has been brewing a long time," said the farmer 
from his wagon-aeat, 

*' We will give them fits," said another. 

Thomas' agitation increased, " Words are nothing," 
he uttered impulsively. And all saw the restless move- 
ments of his shoulders, limbs, and the firm-set jaws. 
The sound of his grating teeth was like the crushing 
of stones under heavy rollers; his demeanor any- 
thing but gentle and reassuring) struggling with an 
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inward rage, trying to control it. I had never before 
seen him in such a wrathful state of mind, or his coun- 
tenance when it wore looks so threatening. And now 
the mere indication of his strong passion, in spite of 
its partial control, was fearful. I was alarmed, and 
my imagination began to picture the consequences 
should he, in great excitement or provocation, be led 
to the extreme violence of his temper, or wholly lost in 
destructive madness, when he said, and in tones so 
deep and strong that the startled individuals of the 
Utile gathering fell back, spasmodically, as if a cannon 
had been discharged in their midst, '^ It is a crime! a 
crime!" Then he said, hurriedly, "I cannot stay 
here ; " and then to me, '' We will not go on now. I 
shall be back to-morrow. I must go into the wilder- 
Hess, — the deepest, blackest, ugliest recess that har- 
bors toads ftnd serpents, and crawl into the mire with 
them in shame." 

I could say nothing ; indeed, I was frightened, — un- 
necessarily, to be sure, for back of his excitement was 
perfect self-possession, and I was reassured when he 
directed, m gentle voice, in strange contrast with what, 
the instant before, had preceded, that the booth be 
stored somewhere for a few days, and I could go home 
for the present. Mr. Pritchard said there was room in 
the floorway of his barn, and that we could put it in 
there, and welcome. Boobig thanked him, and accord- 
ingly disposed of that matter. Then he said to me, 
" Add a postscript to that letter, and say, ' This crisis 
makes it uncertain and unimportant when I shall go 
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through/ *' Then he stepped out of the road iuto the 
field, and, with the speed of the winds, hurried away, 
aud was soon out of sight behind the hills. 

Boobig never made any reference to where he went 
that day and the next, or what he did. But some 
hunters, the following winter, driving foxes with their 
dogs beyond Sonkawassett mountain, reported that a 
tornado had swept over several acres in the swamp, 
and broken down or torn up by the roots every tree. 
And Mr. Nathaniel Hall told how he, Boobig, had 
come into the edge of the forest near his house one 
afternoon and discoursed long to him upon the iniq- 
uities of war. 

Towards night, the following day, the stable-boy 
from the " Trombone " came to my house on horseback, 
bringing a message from Boobig, notifying me to be 
on hand the next morning at the "Walking Willows," 
and we would resume our journey. In a postscript to 
explain why he had not been home, having been de- 
tained so near, he added that since he had once got 
started upon his undei*taking he should never turn 
back. 

Joe was in the house when the messenger arrived. 
Joe had come to tell me that he had just heard that 
Vanderfield and Mary Marten had fallen out, and, if it 
be so, perhaps he would be ready to go in the booth in 
his stead. 

"He will be off to war or sea now, that's sure," 
said Joe, earnestly. " And he might as well go along 
with you, and let me go to war. I won't back out, no ; 
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but if Van will go, I just as soon he would ; and I am 
not sure but I would prefer to take my chances as a 
soldier than to be bounced about in that basket. But 
I won't back out." 

I couldn't help smiling at Joe's readiness to be re- 
lieved 80 soon. There was no time to lose, however ; 
it was near night, and we were to be off the next morn- 
ing, so I would see Peter right away, if I could find 
him. Joe then went home, with the understanding that 
he was to be on hand and go with us unless he heard 
from me to the contrary before morning. 

When I sought Peter, who lived about half a mile 
distant, I found him just before dark in the orchard, 
trimming apple-trees. Soon as he saw me he sung 
out, " Hello ! want to see me ? " 

I did not answer, except to say " Hello ! " he imme- 
diately coming to the wall. I thought he looked 
rather sour, and when I asked him how he felt, he re- 
plied : 

^^ 'Bout as agreeable, handsome, and harmonious as 
that pile of brush there. But I reckon I am not dan- 
gerous. How are you?" 

Without waiting for me to speak, he wanted to know 
if Joe had " taken backwater." "I thought," said he, 
''by what he said to-day that he wasn't particular 
about going, if he could get out of it." 

I answered that Joe was ready to step one side when- 
ever he. Van, changed his mind. " But," says I, " there 
isn't much time for any one to consider, or reconsider ; 
and I am not going to urge you, only if you should get the 
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blues, and go poking off to war or somewhere, I should 
feel disappointed that you did not come along with me." 

" I am blue enough now to go anywhere, for that 
matter," said he, in a doleful voice, kicking the wall 
lightly with the toe of his boot. *'I was half a mind 
to hunt you up this afternoon, but I concluded I wouldn't 
bother. I guess I am hung up, though, and the Lord 
only knows whether the craft will float off or go to 
pieces, and I don't care much which." 

" What is the trouble? " said I ; ''got the mitten ? " 

" Sure enough," said he, turning away. 

"Oh! that's nothing," said I; "you can't always 
tell ; perhaps she did it for fun." 

" There is not much fun in it for me," which, indeed, 
was quite apparent from his sad voice and the moisture 
in his eyes. Then he said, with a sigh, " I guess I am 
not built right to sail a clipper in petticoats ; but no 
matter." 

Peter was several years my senior, and for that 
reason I felt it a sort of disrespect in me to think of 
rallying him much upon his tender passion, so I said 
nothing in answer to his last lament; and, at the end 
of an awkward pause, says he, "To cut the matter 
short, I can't say now, but shiver my timbers if I don't 
think I will be with you in the morning. It will not 
take me long to get ready. If I am there, Joe can return. 
And if you don't see anything of me, he can go along. 
At the " Walking Willows," is it, you are tied up?" 

" Yes." 

" All right, — so long/' 
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Aud wo left it that way. 

The " Walking WUlows," or "Elephants' Legs," as 
they were called by some, were not far from the river. 
Once the road to the bridge — long since abandoned for 
another road — ran between the rows whero now the 
grass grew velvety green. £ach tree had kept lis place 
as originally planted, leaning outward, bracing like the 
legs of oxen hauling a load. This bracing gave the two 
long rows, together, a look of symmetry and strength, 
where one alone would appear weak. The trees were 
well preserN'ed, though very old. The tops were small 
from repeated cutting back in years past; and there 
were great muscular bunches where the limbs started 
out^ aud where the old limbs had been cut off. The 
trunks widened a little where they entered the ground, 
like the bottom of an elephant's foot, and the baik, 
i\>lor> and structure resembled elephants* legs* Ridiiig 
in a carriage or on horseback over the ** new roaudLT — 
distant some two hundred feet« and paralleU — one did 
not fail to get the impression that these pooderoas 
trunks, instead of the rider, were moving. Heoee, bat 
1 do not know who first spoke of it« they took the name, 
the - Walking Willows." 

Thomas and both of mv allies, Joe and Feter, 
wore on the gTv>und ahead of me the next monu]^. 
Thomas saivL ** You ai^ earlv eDoa:di«'^ in answer lo 
UA- oxoii>o for beiniT late. 

Joe w:^ sining upon a stoae by the reodside. lM>jd- 
ini: ott :o zlie haixiles of ;be Mack bdkci a: h^ s'jie, 
sa:b>fac:io:t spr^^id:::^ all over his ho£«ss fsee: 
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Peter was busy as any old sailor just aboard a new 
craft, stowing away his truck and looking over the 



rigging. 



One of the straps on the upper part of the booth, 
which had already been brought out to the roadside 
and was standing on the high bank, had started a 
rivet. Peter at once espied it, and, with characteristic 
activity, mounted to make repairs. Just then Colonel 
Sullivan driving along, hauled up, and spoke to us. 
Seeing Peter clambering up the rigging, he called out, 
'' Why, you here. Van," — Van was the name he went 
by at home, except that his own folks called him by 
his Christian name. '* Busy as the devil in a gale of 
wind, too. I'll tell Mary; I*m going right by there, 
down the road, and I'll stop and tell her how smart 
you are ; " and off he drove, while Van shook his fist, 
shouting, '' Tell her and be hanged." 

Before we set out in the first place, we had practised 
getting under way, as it were, and had found it safer 
for the occupants of the booth, and more convenient 
for Boobig, to place the booth upon some elevation at 
a convenient height, so he could readily pass his arms 
through the carrying straps. In this way we were not 
subjected to the disagreeable motion, and even danger, 
that attended being swung or lifted into place from the 
level ground, inasmuch as it was difficult and almost 
impossible to so swing or lift the booth without 
jostling the occupants more or less violently. And in 
all of our travels we made it a point, when possible, to 
so mount and dismount. 
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" If you are ready," called Boobig, " we will be 
off." 

I must say my heart was pretty near entering my 
throat as I again bade my friends good-by and stepped 
within. Peter seemed possessed with a desperate ac- 
tivity, and moved about with excitement and bustle 
sufficient to have sent a man-of-war into action. At 
last he sung out, '* The lines are all cast off, cap'n," 
and presently we were moving swiftly through the 
air, and with an undulating motion like that felt in a 
ship at sea. Peter was delirious with joy *'to be 
tossed from wave to wave once more," while I was in- 
stantly depressed and made almost sick. 

I now fully realized for the first time the strange, 
almost unearthly, aspect of the situation, and I secretly 
wished that I had not offered to come on what, all at 
once, struck me to be a most foolish and unnecessary 
adventure. 1 thought of Joe hastening home. Then 
the war occurred to me: that would be worse than 
this. The thought contained some comfort. I h:id 
not felt any of this weakness when first starting out, 
but now, Peter assuming command, and actually and 
easily relieving me of all care, my thoughts became 
gloomy. But I soon recovered my spirits. The 
people in the street, as we passed, saluted us and 
cheered, thus diverting my mind. 

All at once Peter became silent and quiet. The 
unmistakable cause was not far off. I became in- 
terested now in his thoughts. We were approaching 
the home of the Martens, after passing the ^'Trom- 
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bone " and crossing the bridge. Would he set eyes on 
Mary once more ? Would she be in sight at one of 
the windows, at her chamber window, in the sitting- 
room? She might not be at home. It would be 
just like the colonel to stop and tell her. No doubt 
Peter was thinking of Mary. He could not help 
it. In his place no man could help thinking of her, 
but he pretended to be wholly unconcerned, and 
was trying to whistle. At the same time he was 
not looking through the opposite window. He was on 
Mary's side, his knees braced against the wicker 
couch, his hands hanging by his sides, and his eyes 
never leaving the window. Were his eyes there to 
catch the first gleam of corner and clapboard, and 
glance from pane to pane in the neat white house 
for a glimpse of the girl he loved? No doubt of 
it. 

I was standing at the side of the doorway looking 
out, and at the same time keeping Peter in the corner 
of my eye. Boobig did not stop or slacken his pace, he 
simply and politely returned the salutations that met 
him at every step. 

The group in the front yard, with Mary Marten in 
the midst, waved gayly their handkerchiefs as we 
passed and bade us God-speed. Mary's face wore a 
funny smile as she recognized me, and I noticed that 
her gaze was directed our way as long as we were in 
sight, and when we turned the corner she again waved 
her handkerchief in a parting salute. 

Peter had seen it all, and now the vision was passed 
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and goDe his heart collapsed, and he laid himself down 
on his bunk and groaned. 

It was too early in the morning for the Mayor to be 
abroad, and as there was no particular necessity for 
stopping, Boobig, whose desire and calculation it was 
to reach the capital before noon, declined to delay or 
gratify, by halting at all, the clamors of the throngs 
arrested for a moment upon the sidewalks as we 
passed. No crowd could gather and follow us, we 
moved so fast; so, for once, the small boy was de- 
posed from his high place and left stranded and gap- 
ing along the gutters and curbstones. 

We stopped several times to rest on the way, but 
we made good time, and came in sight of the slated 
roofs, monument, and dome of the capitol about 
eleven o'clock. The day was fine, just cool enough 
for tramping, and no signs of rain; the roads were 
lined with people going cityward, and soon we heard 
drum-beats and the wild notes of a bugle. The booth 
trembled for an instant, as if Boobig had shuddered at 
the sounds. The skylight was open to permit of our 
speaking to him if he wished, and he to us. I stood 
looking out, listening to the stirring sounds, when 
Boobig said, hoarsely: 

" There is something awful in the luminous, wailing 
notes of the bugle, thrilling and fateful, like the song 
of the sirens. But who can resist the call when the 
same trumpet is sounded by both angels and demons ? 
And how many know which is which ? " 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ON THE WAY 

Thomas halted some distance away, not wishing to 
intrude, or draw attention from matters so much more 
important than any business of his own* He said he 
would set us down and give us an opportunity to go 
about for a few hours. 

There being no high place convenient to back up to, 
Thomas was obliged to land his ''passengers" the 
best he could by swinging the booth down from his 
shoulders, which was not done without considerable 
jostling to the aforesaid. ^' 

" What a sea that was I " exclaimed Peter, plunging 
against me; "the old thing pitches like a bob-cart. 
We shall have to lash ourselves to the stanchions if 
old Neptune is going to play those pranks with us." 

Peter started right off to purchase a few little things 
we needed, while I remained to look after the booth. 

'' I'll fix that craft when I get back so she will ride 
easier," said Peter, pushing his way through the quiet 
but curious crowd gathering about us. 

Peter was very successful in " his arrangements to 
guard against spilling the crew in rough weather." 
He had brought in two Mexican hammocks, and 
slung them, one on each side, and lengthwise of the 
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booth, near the top, and fixed so they could be taken 
down by merely lifting the ends off of hooks fastened 
in the wall. We scrambled in, Peter saying, while 
he pulled the netting close about him, "Now let her 
roll and pitch." But Boobig did not choose to swing 
us "on high" until we had gone at least two miles; 
simply taking hold of the straps with one hand, and 
carrying us in that manner, as one does a portmanteau 
or pail of water. And when we were fairly in the 
country again, he hoisted us as carefully as possible 
upon his back, and with but slight inconvenience to 
us this time. The hammocks we found to be a 
complete success, excepting the slight bumping we 
received against the side of the booth, and that we 
remedied the next time by fastening the hammocks 
with a rope so they could not swing away from the 
sides. The yielding basket-work, too, was in our 
favor, much more than rigid boards would have been, 
in the event of any collision that might happen. 

There were quite a number of people who saw this 
manoeuvre, — wherever there were habitations Boobig 
could not escape observation, — and I have no doubt 
they thought it the most astonishing performance they 
had ever seen, or were ever likely to see ; but if any 
comments were made it was after we had passed. 
The sight was too imposing and the pace too swift for 
the surprised wit to recover and grow jocular within 
our hearing. And this was always the case when we 
were moving along ; remarks of whatever character, if 
ever made, fell in succession behind us, so that we 
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passed in continual silence. Moreover, there was never, 
and now less than ever before, anything in the look or 
attitude of Boobig to call forth from any individual, 
however degraded or lacking in sense, the speech of 
ridicule or disparagement. The ever-gaining quality in 
his countenance of fearlessness, justice, strength, and 
serenity, together with the lofty bearing of his body, 
commanded the profoundest respect, and sometimes 
fear. Neither was he averse to small pleasantries, and 
sometimes he would be quite mirthful. No one sooner 
saw the single grotesque feature of his outfit, — the 
posture of his attendants. 

The attendants themselves were not slow in discov- 
ering this comical element, but it was one easily reduced 
to small proportions compared to the possibilities of the 
case had they been devoid of pride on their own 
account as well as Boobig's. We, Peter and myself, 
kept out of sight as much as possible when passing 
thoroughfares thronged with people, and if Boobig at 
such time stopped for any purpose, if only for a few 
minutes, and did not set us down, we would not show 
our faces at the windows or at the doorway, so ready 
and keen were the wits and wags, omnipresent, to take 
advantage and make us the targets for their jokes. 
On the gi'ound, our self-respect i-allied, and we could 
hold our ends up then without any trouble. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon we came to a 
halt in a piece of woods growing close down to the 
bank of a small stream ; and after resting awhile, com- 
puting that he had walked forty-five miles since 
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leaving the capital, and seeing that we would not be 
likely to come upon a more secluded or pleasant spot 
before night, Boobig said we would go no farther. So 
we set about preparing our first camp, Boobig sti*etch- 
ing himself under the pines. Peter said he would get 
the supper, and I being eager to try my new breech- 
loading siiotgun, and also exercise my legs after sitting 
so long, took a turn in the woods. 

When I returned, in course of an hour or an hour 
and a half, I found visitors in camp, — two men, stand- 
ing near the fire talking with Peter, but with eyes 
bent in the direction of Boobig, who still lay under 
the pines, and taking no notice of the strangers what- 
ever. The men turned and walked away as I came up, 
hastened, doubtless, by Peter's rather rude remark after 
shouting to me as soon as I came in sight that supper 
was waiting, '" that he couldn't take any boarders 
just yet." Peter said he guessed they were the own- 
ers of the woods, and had been attracted by my tiring ; 
but as they had come upon poachers of such uncom- 
mon character they made no complaint. I noticed 
they looked pretty sharp at the gray squirrel and part- 
ridge I had shot, and I also recollected seeing in 
the wood a weather-beaten notice addressed to tres- 
passers. 

We were not done supper before another man put in 
an appearance. He did not stop long, and he was 
too dumbfounded to say anything. Some boys, too, 
came into the wood just at dark, and stood at a dis- 
tance peering at us through the black spaces among 
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the trees ; and several times after we had turned in for 

the night I heard, or fancied I heard, sounds made by 
dry leaves and dry sticks rustling and snapping under 
cautious footsteps. 

Early the next morning we were on our way again. 
We had not gone far, and were in the vicinity of a 
small village. There was a railroad over to the right ; 
we could see the telegraph poles. I was standing upon 
a camp-stool, with my head out of the skylight-open- 
ing, talking to Boobig, We were all pretty stiff and 
sore from the new exercise and motions of the day be- 
fore, — Boobig more than any of us, of course. *' It 
was with considerable difficulty," said he, " that I got 
on my feet at all this morning, and I do not remember 
ever being so sore before in my life ; but I shall get 
limbered up after a while ; any new and long-continued 
exertion is at first attended with soreness of the 
muscles. It is better than being bedridden — a great 
deal better." 

Just then we heard the laborious puffing of a loco- 
motive, and Boobig halted, saying, as the great en- 
gine staggered forward out of the cut with its long 
train of freight cars, " Here comes the King Beast of 
Burden ; let us look at him." And we stood still, 
watching the train drawing slowly towards tlie station 
ahead. 

" Why not put us on board?'* said I, the thought 
coming into my mind upon noticing a vacant place on 
one of the platform cars. In fact I scanned the train 
from the moment it came in sight for just such a vacancy. 
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" There is room enough on that rear car next to the 
caboose. It will be easier for you to-day to be relieved 
of your buixlen." 

'* That isn't a bad idea," returned Boobig. " We will 
see what we can do if the train stops." 

The train slacked up and we hurried alongside of the 
caboose directly as it came to a standstill. The engine 
was taking in water. Everybody on the train was look- 
ing at us by tliis time, — engineer, fireman, brakemen. 

" Where are you bound ? " asked Boobig. 

" West," answered the conductor, standing in the 
doorway of the caboose. 

"' Well, can you make room for a couple of passen- 
gers and their baggage?" 

This question was a poser, and the man looked blank ; 
Peter had not yet shown himself, being inside. Boo- 
big, seeing the conductor's confusion, said blandly, "I 
mean, of course, my two companions here, and this 
basket " — meaning the booth. 

Peter now stuck his head out of the window and 
shouted, " I'm the other fellow, and I am small. It 
won't cost much to haul me." 

The conductor smiled, now that he could see at least 
the heads of the two " passengers," and said we would 
have to see the station agent, and he guessed it would 
be all right. 

We were " waybilled" without diifficulty, and in five 
minutes the train started along again, with Peter and 
me on board, still sitting in the booth, and Boobig, 
relieved, following and easily keeping up wilh us. 
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Peter lighted up his pipe, saying, " The change was 
rather sudden, but, on the whole, quite agreeable for 
the time being." 

To which sentiment I heartily agi'eed. 

Boobig kept the track and in our vicinity till lat« in 
the afternoon, when, coming to a wide intervale border- 
ing a river he left us, — his last words admonishing me 
to be on the lookout for him in the city of Bills and 
Pennies at no distant day. 

"And where are you going in the meantime ? " I 
called out. But either the noise of the train drowned 
my voice, or he did not choose to reply, for he dropped 
behind, and a curve soon hid him from view. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE LINKSES 

On the shore of the lake, and near the city of " Bills 
and Pennies," — the last place where paper money and 
cents circulate freely, beyond which only gold and sil- 
ver is looked upon with favor, while anything smaUer 
than a " bit" is held in contempt, — here it was, four 
weeks after Peter and I were put aboard the train, that 
Boobig reappeared. 

While waiting in Bills and Pennies for Thomas, we 
had the good fortune to meet Mr. Links. Thomas 
an'iving before he left, Mr. Links insisted on naming 
his place, beyond the Missouri, as our next rendez- 
vous; and so, Thomas agreeing, Peter and I went 
along with him, sending our baggage by freight. 

Mr. Links gave Thomas explicit directions how to 
find his farm after crossing the intervening States. 

" You are not the first man to cover this territory on 
foot," said he, and relating how, when he came West, 
the railroad only entered York State, and from there 
to Rock river he walked most of the way by the side of 
an ox team, which conveyed his wife, three young 
children, and their scanty household effects. 

" Six years ago," he continued, '* when I went on to 
my present location, I went with horses, — an improve- 
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uient upon oxen, but not quite up to steam. Now the 
rails are down to within seven miles of my house, and 
if the war had not broken out my farm would have been 
crossed, the whole length of it, before the summer is 
out." 

''I will find youi" assured Thomas; "but don't be 
alarmed if I am late. The country is wide out here, 
and new, and I may delay, or be diverted from the 
beaten track. And my time is not limited." 

'' Don't forget," said Mr. Links, at the last, " when 
you get to the junction of the Kansas and Missouri 
rivers, any one will tell you where my place is, — riorht 
on the trail across the continent, — somebody going 
every day." 

" All right," returned Thomas, adding, for our bene- 
fit, " set the boys to work and keep them out of mis- 
chief till I come." 

The family of Mr. Links consisted of a second wife 
and two daughters, Harriet and Gertrude, just grown 
to womanhood. The first wife — a cousin to my 
mother — failed to bear up under the hardships of the 
journey, and, like many others toiling along the pio- 
neer pathway leading from the East to the West, before 
the new home was reached she was left by the wny- 
side on the boundless prairie, and the bereaved onea 
went sorrowfully on. Her children, three boys, were 
married, and two of them were settled still farther 
west. The younger, Warren, lived near by and car- 
ried on the farm, Mr. Links being pretty well along in 
years, yet quite smart. 
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Although iu no way related to the present members 
of tjie family, I was greeted as if so, and received 
with great cordiality. I had come from their father's 
native place, the girls said, and could tell them lots 
of things about the East they had never seen. The 
present Mrs. Links, too, had come from the East. 
She was right glad to see any one from ''home." 
They extended to Peter a warm welcome also, and 
we, both of us, were delighted to find ourselves in 
such good company, and with the prospect of great 
enjoymeut for a few days to come. 

We were not disappointed. Mr. Links showed us 
about the farm and the country round about, and told 
many anecdotes and interesting incidents connected 
with the settlers and the exciting times they had 
passed through. With the ladies we talked, walked, 
and drove. It was a busy time on the farm, plough- 
ing, sowing, and planting being done in all directions 
over the wide prairie. Mr. Links raised wheat and 
hogs. For the hogs, vast quantities of corn had to be 
raised ; everything done by the aid of horses, — plough- 
ing, planting, cultivating, harvesting. 

Peter thought he would make quite a farmer now it 
was the fashion to ride. 

''I am thankful," said he, "that they hoe com out 
here with horses. It always made me homesick in 
riding through the country in summer to see, away off 
in a cornfield, a solitary man leaning on his hoe, look- 
ing off the Lord knows where, and thinking of the 
Lord knows what, — anything but his work. It's a 
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common sight in the East, a man broiling in the sun 
and leaning on his hoe, and it always makes me 
long for the sea again." 

On a farm every one has work to do, — the men out 
of dooi's, the women inside. In a day or two we offered 
to take hold and do certain work about the barn and 
garden, chores, and work that did not require expert 
service to accomplish. By doing this we put hi the 
forepart of the day with advantage to all concerned, 
and also affording the daughters — called, of course, 
Hattie and Gertie — considerable merriment by our 
exploits, especially in the garden. 

Before many days had passed, help being scarce, 
Warren Links laughingly assented to Hattie's remark 
"• that poor help was better than none," and offered to 
try Peter. This was when Peter volunteered to help a 
little in the furrow. Gertie, too, added a word in the 
same vein of humor by saying she did not see how 
either of us could be spared from the flower garden, 
in which she said we were ''making great havoc." 

Hattie Links' mild blue eyes and her light hair, like 
her father's, growing close and line on her low, hand- 
some forehead, were very becoming to her, so we 
thought, whether in either a bantering or a serious 
mood. 

Gertie Links was a brunette, like her mother. Her 
features were not so fine as her sister's, but her com- 
plexion was very clear, and her hands were perfect in 
shape. It would be hard to say which of the two was 
the better looking. 
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Both were of medium size and well formed, possess- 
ing pleasing manuers, and gifted with lively and gen- 
erous dispositions. There was no rivalry or petty 
jealousy between them of any sort. 

The whole family were remarkably harmonious, be- 
ing free from the hard, disagreeable manner so often 
engendered by the rough, arduous, and never-ending 
duties of farm life. Hattie was nineteen; Gertie, 
seventeen. And Mrs. Links maintained that she was 
as young as any of them. 

The flower and vegetable garden, about the size of a 
parlor floor, was at the back of the house, and not 
more than a rod from the back porch ; one side of the 
porch pleasantly shaded by maple and locust trees, 
the garden just outside in the sun. Gardening in such 
a location, in the immediate vicinity of such charming 
company, and under their superintendence, was a very 
pleasant occupation. When we were not on the porch 
talking with the girls, they were in the garden directing 
the momentous operation of sowing pansy seed, pars- 
ley, or pop-corn. 

I knew Boobig could make connection with us in 
three days if lie came direct ; but, from what he said 
before we left him, I judged he did not intend to hurry 
or pass in haste any points of interest that might en- 
gage his attention for a short time, and I did not ex- 
pect him for a week, and did not begin to look for him 
until ten days had passed ; then I wondered why he did 
not come, and what had become of him. A week more 
passed, and no sign or word had arrived, when one 
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day Mr. Links, having been to the junction, returned 
with the news that some miners had reported in town 
the day before that Indians up the river told them 
they had seen the Great Spirit one day swimming the 
flood like a strong buffalo ; that they had watched 
him till he climbed up the bank on the west side, 
when he turned into a white medicine-man tall as the 
clouds. 

Boobig was easily identified, and I had no fears 
thereafter but what I should hear of his whereabouts 
occasionally, if not from him directly. 

The next day a note came by mail from up the river. 
It had been on the way two weeks, or rather had been 
written two weeks". In it Boobig briefly stated that he 
was making a longer detour than he at first intended, 
and might not get round to us for three or four weeks ; 
that we were not to borrow any trouble on his account, 
but were to take it easy and wait till his disposition 
headed him our way. 

Peter could not conceal his joy at this piece of news, 
" Two weeks more," said he, '* in which to finish that 
garden." 

'' Now, girls," he went on, *'we can plant those 
doughnuts, and set up the poles so they can run up 
alongside the baked beans. If there is anything I do 
like to see in a garden it is climbing doughnuts and 
beans rambling together up the poles or" — 

" I presume," interrupted Hattie, " you will be call- 
ing on for loaf-sugar next, to plant with the potatoes." 

'^ I don't see bow a sailor could know so much about 
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farming," spoke up Gertie, with pleasing sarcasm; "I 
don't believe you ever went to sea." 

Mrs. Links hearing the last remark, reminding her 
of the seashore, and which she had not been near for 
many years, interposed, " The girls have never seen 
the ocean, so they know nothing about how wonderful 
it is, how much they who go on ships have to endure, 
and how many things they are obliged to know in 
Older to get along." 

''True," answered Peter, "they little realize what a 
cargo of agi-icultural knowledge gets stowed away in 
an old salt's locker, or what a parcel of things he has 
to raise on board a ship to get along at all. There's 
the anchor, and the sails, and the wind " — 

Here Mrs. Links burst out laughing, and wanted to 
know if it was true that they threw the cook overboard 
sometimes, to raise the wind. 

'' When I was a girl," said she, " I used to hear my 
aunt relate her experience in going around the world 
once, in a sailing-vessel, and that when they were long 
becalmed the sailors would talk about throwing the 
cook over to raise the wind." 

" Oh, yes," answered Peter, " that will do it. I never 
knew a crew to resort to that expedient without stin*ing 
up a breeze right away. And the better the cook, the 
stronger the breeze."' 

" A new kind of Jonah, I should 8ay,"Hattie said, 
going into the house, followed by Gertie, saying, 
"And all fibs." 

Four weeks passed before I heard again directly 
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from Boobig, and then I received a long communica- 
tion. It did not take him long to travel hundreds of 
miles, but messages were many days on the road. He 
was in the Black Hills. 

" The prairie stretching like an enormous race-track, 
and the exhilarating air were all too inviting," he 
began, with a slight reference to his starting-point, then 
proceeding, " and I started off, wondering how far the 
new blades of growing grass were knitted together and 
spread unbroken; and if my feet would ever tire, or 
my lungs cease to bubble. Such a place for walking 
and running never before met my feet. I arrived at 
the bluffs unsated. I thought, however, at that point 
to turn and follow up the Platte through part of its 
course and then bend down upon you and arrive about 
the time indicated in my note, and before your patience 
was quite exhausted. But I had not travelled far by 
this intention along the slight home-reminding wooded 
stream, when lo, another mat of enticing green unrolled 
at my feet, spreading without a crease beyond the 
horizon. So I must needs see the frayed edges of 
that piece of tapestry. And upon it, like a merry 
skater gliding over a field of newly frozen, glary ice, 
I swung my limbs for many hours, lying down at dark, 
unnoticed, not far from a herd of sleeping buffalo, and 
roused at daybrea,k by the swash and muffled clatter of 
the million rising forms. These herds of powerful- 
bodied, clean-limbed, and ancient-appearing creatures, 
which I passed and watched, sometimes in hosts as 
endless to the sight as the plain itself, impressed me as 
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forming the strangest and most wonderful living, 
moving sight to be seen anywhere now, outside of its 
possible counterpart w^ith the ocean*a waters. No 
flocks of flying birds, or swarms of insects, or droves of 
animals, or creeping things of any sort, that I ever 
saw or read any account of, seem to equal in numbers 
these countless throngs of shaggy denizens of the 
plains. 

^'Next day I came to the desert, where the grass 
turned to saffron and sage and di*y bushes; then to 
the dusty and broken lands, and stones, all of which, 
in contrast, wove together rich as Persian rugs. 

''Before the foot-hills, in the timber, and by the 
wigwams of unfearing Indians I spent the third night, 
also, with much curiosity and interest, the following 
day and night. My progress over and around the 
rough, broken ground, buttes, and wooded hills, to 
this camp where I am stopping, was slow, scarcely 
greater than that pursued by the miners overtaken on 
the way. 

'' Inspired by the ease with which, to accommodate 
some persevering men, I opened a rich and surprising 
vein, I have received flattering offers to become a 
miner, delving for gold; to which I say, what is 
apparent and true, that while not averse to lending 
my aid, at times, in discovering the precious metal, 
I cannot see what use its accumulation would be to 
me. 

"Listening to the accounts of sufferings incurred 
in crossing the plains in summer, — related alike by 
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traveller, miner, and hunter, who say the heat is 
intense in the middle of the day, especially in the 
region I intended seeking at once, — now that I have 
delayed so long, and on account of the danger it might 
be to you, and also since my principal object, whether 
doubtful or promising, is not a matter of competition 
or great urgency, I have decided to still further delay 
its prosecution till autumn, spending the intervening 
months travelling through the north-west, and leaving 
you at liberty, until the first of October, to employ your 
time in such agreeable manner as you may choose." 

I was not greatly surprised or disappointed with 
this intelligence. Delays, longer or shorter, I might 
expect and must prepare for, knowing well Boobig's 
lawyer-like characteristic of never being in a hurry 
to finish up any case and close the account, — a trait 
sometimes apparent in the campaigns of military 
commandei'S as well. The principal duties of the 
oflSce boy, orderly, staff oflScer, are to wait, report, 
come and go at command of the judge or the general. 
My position, likewise, commended that I do the same. 

'* I am not sorry," remarked Peter; *' we might have 
got into a worse place thajQ this. Lucky for us the boss 
didn't, tote us down into Mexico before he took a 
notion to skip." 

Without noticing this remark, I coolly mentioned 
the fact of our opportunity, now come, to go home 
on a visit, and insisting on the necessity of improv- 
ing it, since we might not have another chance for 
a long time. 
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Peter*s counteDance fell to pretty near zero, and he 
protested that he had nothing to go home for, and 
didn't want to go. 

At any rate, the time had come to have an onder- 
standing with our generous entertainers, whose hospi- 
talities we had enjoyed much longer, already, than 
common courtesy could commend ; and instead of the 
three or four days that I reasonably supposed would 
be the limit of our stay, here we had imposed our- 
selves upon them for more than as many weeks.' So 
I consulted with Mr. Links, explaining the situation, 
and tried to apologize or make some sort of recom- 
pense for our long tarrying ; and at the supper-table, 
when all were present, the subject was good-naturedly 
talked over again. 

Mr. Links would not listen to any story of obliga- 
tions on our part, saying heartily, *' I should be glad 
to have both of you remain all summer, and then the 
debt would be mine." 

Mrs* Links agreed to what Mr. Links said, and then 
offered the remark that " the boys could not be blamed 
if they wanted to see their own folks once more, to be 
sure." 

Peter's face took on a little scowl as Mrs. Links 
said this, in a motherly way, as she did. 

Peter's seat at the taJoiie being next to Hattie, perhaps 
the situation was too pleasant for him to entertain, 
seriously, the thought of exchanging it for the neigh- 
borhood of Mary Marten, even for a short time. 

Hattie looked at Gertie across the table, and Gertie 
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returned the look, but neither of the girls said a word 
that would indicate that they felt the slightest interest 
in our going or coming. Hattie asked to be helped 
to some more butter, and, iu passing her plate, knocked 
over her teacup. The commotion, caused by this little 
accident, over — Peter helping to restore an equilib- 
rium to cups and saucers — Mr. Links again said: 

" Assuredly, you have both been of great assistance 
to us in getting the planting done. Warren says he 
don't know what he would have done without you. 
And I declare I was surprised to see how readily you 
took hold. And what a worker Peter is!" 

"That's it," spoke Peter, brightening up, *'you 
can't get along without me. See that garden out 
there! It takes me to raise garden stuff." Here 
Peter turned his head towards Hattie, adding, "and 
look after the tea- grounds." 

This sally raised a laugh, all round, Hattie blushing, 
and Mrs. Links shaking all over. 

" I shall permit no more trespassing after that, no 
matter what happens," said Hattie. 

It was finally decided that Peter might remain, and 
I would go alone, which I did, returning a few days 
before Boobig's arrival. 



CHAPTER XYin 

AKKITAI, or BOOBIG 

The last Saodaj in September Boobig appeared. It 
wtm in the morning. Gertie was the first to see him 
approaching. She had jost gone out front of the honse 
to pick some flowers to take to church — church services 
were held in the little school-house, a mile up the road — 
when she came runniog back with the news. 

** There is somebody coming across the prairie, and 
I guess it must be Mr. Boobig," saiU she, excitedly. 
** Come and see." 

In a moment we all were on the front piazza, with 
Gertie pointing in the direction of the " Osage ranch,'* 
the buildings of which were barely discernible in the 
di«tance, almost below the horizon. To the right, and 
apparently as far off as the ranch, a tall figure could be 
Hcen. At first the figure did not seem to be moving, 
and to any one except a resident of the plain, to whom 
tlio Hcarco objects rising above the horizon became so 
fanuUar and distinctly located that any new projection 
is instantly detected, — to any one else the figure would 
hardly be noticeable. 

** It was never there before," said Gertie, in answer 
lo tt doubt expressed as to its being Boobig. 

*' No/' re^poudeil hor tather, ^^ it does not belong to 
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the ranch property, it's something that has come on 
since last night, sure." 

*' Perhaps he has stopped to inquire the way," 
offered Hattie. 

" That is reasonable," said her mother. " How could 
he find us without inquiring? He has never been here." 

" Well, then," said Peter, "if it really is Boobig we 
shall soon know it, for when he gets his bearings you 
won't have to look long to see the swing of his gait." 

" I think he is moving now," spoke up Gertie again. 

In a few minutes, with close watching, we made out 
that the figure was moving, as Gertie said, and pres- 
ently that it was headed our way, and coming rapidly. 
Then I knew it must be Boobig, and no one else. 

Just as soon as I thought he would be likely to see a 
signal, I took a light-colored shawl from Hattie*s arm, 
— by her leave, — ran upstairs and waved it out of 
the highest window in the house. Immediately the 
figure raised its right arm, circling high in the air an 
enormous pole or staff, answering my signal, and elicit- 
ing a murmur of suiprise from those below, with a 
feeble " Hurrah! " from the throat of Peter. 

" What a stick that is he's swinging ! " exclaimed 
Peter. "He must have been up to Hudson bay and 
pulled the main-top-gallant mast out of a whaler ; and 
he is coming like a typhoon too.*' 

The ladies, having never before seen Boobig, 
watched with intense interest. And lest they might 
feel some alarm at his approach, I undertook to allay 
then: fears in advance by telling them to keep up their 
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courage, that our friend, if immense, was also very 
gentle. 

The girls took ungrateful advantage of my unwary 
speech, receiving the precaution with considerable de- 
rision, notwithstanding the shade of excitement re- 
vealed in their faces. 

'•Thanks," said Hattie, ironically. 

And Gertie wanted to know what they had done '' to 
be afraid of anybody." 

" You know best," put in Peter, getting a box on 
his ear for his " sauce." 

" But really," said Peter again, "he is not danger- 
ous or unreasonable. There will be no harm done if 
you behave yourselves." 

, " Then he is a gentleman," retorted Hattie. " I am 
glad to hear it." 

" Every inch of him — a far greater gentleman than 
— I am, I assure you." 

" I can see that already, without your assurance." 

An. I then, both laughing, the two girls took flight 
into the house, and stood looking out of the sitting- 
room window. 

In a few minutes more Thomas was at the gate, 
saluting us and greeting each one separately with 
pleasant words, and inquiring anxiously of me in re- 
gard to the health of his father and mother, and about 
all the folks at home. 

His equipments, which he removed one at a time 
while talking, setting them down on the ground, had 
engaged our curious attention from the moment when 
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he had come near enough, in approaching, for them to 
be seen distinctly. Besides the staff that he carried, 
and which now stood leaning against the eaves of the 
house, he wore, suspended from his shoulders, two im- 
mense sacks made of grizzly bear and buffalo skins. 

But what most attracted our attention was a sort of 
nest, or pouch, made out of a blanket and resting 
upon his chest like a locket on a lady's bosom ; and 
out from which nest peeped, queerly, the dark face of 
a little Indian boy, his black eyes shining, looking 
upon the palefaces below, but showing no impatience 
to be set down. 

"This is my grand sachem, Wannalan — so I call 
him." 

Here Thomas lifted the bit of wild humanity from 
his nest, setting him down in the yard. 

" I found him floating down the upper Missouri," 
continued Thomas. 

'' How he came to be cast away I do not know, ex- 
cept by conjecture. The blanket and rifle with one or 
two other articles found with him on the raft indicated 
that the little fellow did not start alone. Possibly his 
father or mother, or some one fleeing for life, — per- 
haps the only suivivor of some conflict, and maybe 
wounded, — took refuge with the child and escaped on 
the raft, and some accident happening, the boy was 
borne down stream alone. He is a fine little fellow, 
and I have become much attached to him." 

The minute the boy's feet touched the ground he 
was as nimble as a young panther. The firat thing he 
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divl was to climb up on the piazza, Dot by way of the 
steps, but out towards the' end the farthest from 
where we were standing, and where there was a light 
trellis. He could just reach the trellis, which, taking 
hold of with his little hands and raising his supple 
little legs, he got hold of the edge of the piazza floor 
with his tiny toes, and then squirmed over on to the 
floor like a young bear, when he quickly got on his feet 
and stood looking fearlessly at us. 

He could not have been over four years old, but no 
warrior full grown ever stood straighter. With his 
shoulders thrown back, chest expanding like an 
athlete's, and arms hanging naturally by his sides, he 
was a perfect picture of a wise old Indian chief in 
miniature. His hair, of the deepest blue-black, had 
been cut some time previously, and had grown just 
long enough to make a thick mat all over his head, and 
looking like a hairy cap several sizes too lai^e. 

The girls, now coming out again, were greatly pleased 
with the little fellow, and took charge of him forthwith, 
he giving no signs of fear in his comical little blue 
drilling shirt tied round the waist with a cotton string. 

Thomas bowed, and spoke pleasantly to Hattie and 
Gertie when they stepped from out of the doorway, 
Mr. Links saying to him, " These are my daughters." 
The girls curtsied gracefully in turn. Then, address- 
ing Mr. Links, Thomas offered a profound apology, 
and confessed his inexcusable culpability for burden^ 
ing him, the whole summer long, " with these two 
young rascals," — Peter and me. 
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"I will see," he continued, "and if there remain 
such a thing as ample reparation, it shall be made/' 

Here he cast a glance towards Mrs. Links and then 
at the girls, adding, with a twinkle in his eyes : 

''But I will venture the biggest lump of gold in my 
sack that the boys, if no others of you, are far from 
cherishing any resentment towards me for deserting 
them so summarily." 

The two sacks, which we proceeded to examine, with 
Boobig's permission and while he was talking, were 
each made of two skins, tanned and trimmed, and 
fastened together at the edges with strips of deer- 
skin. 

When asked if he had killed the animals which 
originally wore the skins, he replied, "Only one of 
them." And then he related: " One day I came upon 
a hunter engaged in a desperate encounter with a 
grizzly, and I was just in time to assist in despatch- 
ing the beast, and save the man's life. We were not 
far from a mining camp, to which the man belonged, 
and into which we dragged the bear, not without some 
difficulty, however, as it was hard travelling, and I 
think the body weighed over one thousand two hun- 
dred pounds. The buffalo bag had previously been 
made for me by some Indians. Needing some recep- 
tacle to place specimens and trinkets in, and seeing 
some buffalo skins gaudily painted, I engaged the 
Indians to whom they belonged to make the bag, 
giving them gold-dust in exchange. Look inside and 
you will see the rude decorations. And the hunter, 
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who was extremely grateful and accommodating to 
me, said, before I left him and his companions, that if 
I came back their way to be sure and come to the 
camp, as he would in the meantime obtain another 
grizzly skin and have a sack made to go with the 
other — meaning the one made of the buffalo skins. 
That is how I come to have two sacks. There is not 
much in them, but I found even a light load much 
easier to carry in two sacks than in one alone." 

The sacks contained a great variety of specimens of 
minerals, petrified woods, and other curious forma- 
tions, besides Indians' arrows, and a bow of great 
length, some bits of pottery, feathers from eagles, 
wings, and numerous other trinkets, given him by the 
Indians. But that which interested us most of any- 
thing, when we came to it, was the contents of about 
a dozen small bags securely tied. The bags contained 
gold-dust and small nuggets valued at upwards of 
twenty thousand dollars. Bbobig said he picked this 
up at different times and in various places as he went 
along. 

" But the greater part of it," said he, " resulted 
from a contract made with a party of discouraged 
miners, whom I found digging in a gulch. They had 
been working a long time, with little success, and just 
as they were beginning to find stray bits of gold to pay 
them for their labors, they had come to masses of rock 
and bowlders so bedded together in their way that 
they despaired of ever being able to go any further. 
These men — there were three of them — persuaded 
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me to help them, offering to divide equally with me 
whatever amount we might have the luck to find. 
That is, I was to have one-half of the whole amount, 
and they the other half to divide between them. I 
agreed to the proposition, and. said I would remain 
with them one week. We then went to work in earnest. 
And you never saw any men more pleased than they 
were when I took hold of the bowlders and began to 
roll them out. 

After the first day they were busy enough, looking 
after the dirt, picking up the gold. And by the end 
of the week, when we dissolved, they were about worn 
out, but very happy. 

My partners were as good as their word in settling 
up, handing over to me one-half of the proceeds. We 
had got out so much more than I expected or had any 
idea of, that I declined to take it, and told them to 
make four equal piles, and then each man of them ac- 
cording to his age to choose, in turn, his pile, and I 
would take the one that was left. Then, I said, I 
would have more than I really needed. ^ 

''They were at first loth to do this, and said, after 
the four piles were laid out, that I must take mine first, 
anyway, and if I took two piles it would be no more 
than just and according to the agreement. So, to cut 
the matter short, I took one of the piles and put it 
away in my sack, saying at the same time, *Now 
our partnership is dissolved.' 

" Then the three satisfied men got up and danced 
about the remaining heaps, like Indians going through 
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a war-dance, and declaring that they would now go 
home to their families; which, I said, was the most 
sensible thing they could do." 

Before we departed from the house and hospitality 
of Mr. Links, which, we did in about a week after 
Boobig's arrival, Boobig presented some of the gold to 
each one of the family, and insisted upon its accept- 
ance. *'The ladies," he said, "could have it con- 
verted into cash or jewel ly, just as they fancied, 
although he was sure nothing could make them more at- 
tractive than they already were." The balance, al)out 
one-half, he reserved to take along in case of need. 

The minerals and curios were left behind, and also, 
with regret, the Indian boy, Wannalan. 

Gertie said she would teach him, and Mr. Links said 
they would all take good care of the " little redskin." 

The night before we left, when the old folks were 
about to retire for the night, I whispered to Gertie that 
we ought to take one more walk. Gertie's eyes 
brightened as she said " she would see." 

We had never been out with the girls in the evening 
but once, and that was to spend the evening at the 
Brink waters, their nearest neighbors, and who lived 
half a mile distant. 

Gertie returned in a moment from the side of her 
mother, whispered something to Hattie, and then 
said, "We can go." 

The girls were soon ready, and we started off down 
the road in the direction of the Brinkwaters, chatting 
merrily. It was a beautiful night, clear and crisp. 
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There was no moon, but in an open country, with 
the stars all shining down, it is never dark enough to 
obscure either the roadway or the bright light in the 
face of the young woman at your side. 

Boobig slept within a grove of cottonwoods not far 
from the road. Passing this darkening grove the girls 
clung a little closer and laughed. But we did not see 
the occupant of the sylvan retreat, or know whether he 
was there then or not. 

" Suppose the Brinkwaters are away, or have gone 
to bed, same as your folks, where will we go? " inquired 
Peter, rather unnecessarily, in view of the fact that the 
habits of the Brinkwaters were not infrequently com- 
mented upon in the household of the Linkses. 

" They are always at home," Hattie answered; and 
Gertie remarked, ''With teaching the school, and all 
the housework to do, Adelaide, the daughter, has 
rather a hard time of it. No danger but they are at 
home." 

" And up, too," broke in Peter, as we came in sight 
of the house; " for there is a light in the window, and 
past eight o'clock." 

" Mr. Brinkwater is not the thrifty farmer who 
retires early and rises early " — 

'' As do the Linkses," said Peter, interrupting Hattie, 
adding, "He doesn't believe in hard work, does he?" 

" Not for himself. His wife worked herself to 
death, and Adelaide is in a fair way to do the same, 
whether she stays at home or marries that lazy Bill- 
berry. Catch me marrying a farmer." 
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"Oh, ho, Hattie, not marry a farmer! Who will 
you marry ? " 

Then Hattie commenced to sing: 

*' If any my swain, and I his lass, 
In a lordly way shall it come to pass; 
With more than gifts, and tows on his lips, 
Shall my swain just touch my finger-tips." 



And we all went on up to the Brinkwater house 
singing. 

Adelaide hearing us came to the door, joining her 
fine voice in the last verse as we walked up the steps. 

-. ** Some other day, when I know true, 
With all my heart will I tell you ; 
And peerless, he shall press my lips, 
And at the altar take my finger-tips." 

Wonderfully vivacious and entertaining was Adelaide, 
notwithstanding her prospects, which, to an outside 
observer, were not, as Hattie had intimated, brightened 
by the attentions of the old bachelor of about the same 
cut as her father, who lived several miles over the 
prairie, and who came every Sunday to see her. 

After an hour spent pleasantly talking, playing on 
the piano, and singing, we took our leave and wended 
our way homeward. Slowly, indeed, we took this our 
last walk ; but the distance seemed altogether too short, 
and no lagging could long keep the dark windows in 
the house, which now seemed like a second home to 
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Peter and me, from staring down upon us at the gate. 
When we came opposite the cottonwoods, a voice, 
which did not startle, came from amidst the trees, low, 
but distmct, saying: 

" May the God who wrought love into life, as he 
wrought coherence into the particles of sandstone, 
rubies, and emeralds, bind you to wisdom and happi- 
ness 1 " 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ONWARD 

" This is your last chance to repent," were Boobig's 
first words after greeting us the next morning. " We 
have a long walk before us, and if you have changed 
your minds and are sorry you started with me at all, 
or regret that you cannot remain here, or if you are in 
anyway longing for contingencies that would leave you 
free to withdraw, I do not in the least blame you, and 
will grant your release. I know you fully considered 
the undertaking in the beginning, and understood well 
why I wished for your company; but now, when the 
hardships are really to commence, perhaps you think 
differently. What do you say ? " 

"We have not changed our minds," I replied, " and 
will go with you wherever you please. We may not 
prove of any great assistance to you unless it be in our 
friendship and good wishes, but we are not going to 
desert you now — or permit you to run away from us." 

He laughed and said he was glad to hear it. Also, 
as he had told me before : 

"I am not insensible to the sacrifices you have 
already made, and perhaps are still making, on my 
account, and I am very much obliged to you both, — 
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until you are better paid. We shall doubtless find gold 
in the path of our travels, and which we will not wholly 
neglect to obtain, as it may be of service to you in the 
future, when this expedition is over and you have 
returned to your homes and other pursuits." 

I knew that it was the feelings of companionship 
that he craved, and must, in some sort, have. Few can 
be bereft of that and sympathy altogether, and still 
live. He might be away from us days and weeks, as 
he had done in the very beginning, but the conscious- 
ness that there was some one depending upon his return 
— headquarters for cooperation and interest — kept him 
contented. 

He was asked one time by a visitor at the Den if he 
did not get lonely, being alone so much. 

''Not often," his reply was. "You know that 
friendship, companionship, does not consist wholly in 
touching elbows, nor is the contact absolutely neces* 
sary. The fact that our fellow-men exist, and are not 
far off, suflSces sometimes. But the veriest hermit that 
ever excluded himself from the sight of men would not 
live a day should he suddenly become aware that all 
the race but he had perished." 

In answering Boobig's inquiry in regard to our atti- 
tude, I had spoken for both Peter and myself. Nothing 
but a plain intimation that my services could be dis- 
pensed with would have deterred me from going on ; 
but with Peter it was different. He was a trifle shaky. 
Nothing would have pleased him more than to remain 
with the Linkses, if he could do so by any honorable 
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means. But he could see none^ and I would not 
encourage any search for loopholes to let him out. 
And, in fact, he had no desire to desert me, but his 
attachment for Hattie and the thoughts of leaving her 
tended to make him uncertain, and caused me some 
vexation, for I could not bear the thought of his staying 
behind apd letting me go on alone ; and I did not in- 
tend that he should. Although he was miserable 
again in leavmg another girl he loved, notwithstand- 
ing the more encouraging circumstances that were 
apparent in the cp-se of Mary Marten, — for, by all 
signs, Hattie reciprocated his affection, — I knew that 
when we were well on the way once more, his spirits 
would return, as they had before, and he would be as 
companionable as ever. To be sure, the night before, 
when we had talked the subject all over in our room, 
after parting with the girls, Peter had said : 

" I will certainly go, but I hate to, like thunder." 
We left the girls free, but I am inclined to think 
that Peter inwardly vowed that, if he ever got out of 
this scrape, he would lose no time in returning to the 
side of Hattie Links. 

To facilitate talking with Boobig when we were 
moving along, I contrived, at the first opportunity 
after we had got on to the plains, to secure to the roof 
of the booth a light camp-chair having a back to it ; 
and in this fashion I rode many miles, viewing the 
landscape whilst Peter was dozing in his hammock. I 
would only occupy this seat while the course which we 
were travelling over was level and safe; when we 
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came to mountains, or where our road became rough 
or steep, I would lower myself through the skylight, 
and remain inside. I flattered myself that, for sight- 
seeing in a mild climate and under clear skies, I occu- 
pied the best seat on the planet. 

We travelled very fast much of the time, although 
in the mountains and rough country, where it became 
necessary to proceed with caution, and sometimes with 
great difficulty, more time was taken up. The first 
day out, when the sun went down, we were half-way 
across the State. In a week we were on the Rocky 
Mountains, and for five months and more Boo big kept 
going: exploring, exclaiming, inquiring of miners, 
hunters, caravans, and Indians, for lava beds, volca- 
noes, active and extinct; canons, caves, basins, and 
low places. He neglected no opportunity to talk with 
any persons we came across, on these subjects, hold- 
ing that only by such inquiries and looking over the 
whole ground would he be able to determine on the 
spot he was desirous to begin operations upon. 

We met more human beings than one would sup- 
pose possible in a region so vast and practically unin- 
habited, and accounted for only by the fact that we 
got over the ground ten times as fast as ordinary trav- 
ellers and adventurers would do. Scarcely a day 
passed when he did not see and talk with new individ- 
uals. And it seems to be true that no matter how 
uninviting the desert or wilderness may appear, some 
one, either for riches or adventure, will be found 
within it, or passing through. This feature was very 
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welcome to us. The journey could not have been 
tame or lacking in excitement had we not met with it, 
but the meeting with some one almost daily added 
greatly to the interest and kept up our spirits — I 
mean Peter and myself. Human sympathy and pas- 
sion was kept alive, for we saw men in high spirits 
and good fortune to congratulate, and others in dis- 
tress and sickness to condole with and encourage. 

In following up the various stories and advice elic- 
ited from the sources indicated, we traversed a great 
part of the territory lying beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and up to the Coast range bordering the Pacific. 
The information was always vague and indefinite, and 
our only gain in following after it merely so much 
more ground looked over. Boobig must have some- 
thing to steady his mind, and any information he con- 
sidered better than none at all ; so he did not cease to 
ask questions, wisely suggesting for our benefit that 
" any concern of magnitude requires a vast amount of 
preparation and running about, which does not enter 
into the final execution." 

He also used his own judgment, and was not misled 
to any great extent. No story of an open passage into 
the bowels of the earth, through a cave, or of a bot- 
tomless crater, would cause him to turn back. He 
would not go hack any distance, and although he 
would sometimes travel hundreds of miles to the 
right or to the left, he generally followed some ob- 
servation that led not far from the direction he was 
at the time facing. And if he failed to find what had 
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been predicted to exist, he did not show any disap- 
pointment. He was so profoundly impressed with 
the extent and diversity of the earth's surface, that 
he never tired of moving away to new places. Re- 
peatedly did he give expression to his astonishment 
at the vast extent of the mere surface of the earth, 
to say nothing about the vistas of space outlying. 

"The enormous stone and earthy pavement under 
our moving feet, stretching forward and backward so 
far beyond the vision. 

''As in the telescope revereed, endless, the picture 
recedes to the bounds of loneliness, and, in effect, to 
foreign lands, unknown countries, and other worlds. 
Who can but wonder how long this grand panorama 
has been in the setting, or marvel at the power of air 
and water to cut and split the mountains, hew them to 
all sorts and shapes ! " 

In such fashion would Boobig exclaim whenever he 
came to localities on plain or mountain where a wide 
expanse of level or upheaved land opened anew before 
him. 

We were in the Great Basin, or desert, nearly two 
weeks. Boobig was moved again to astonishment by 
the striking scenery here. Barren it was, but grand. 
It is difficult to realize the appearance of the face of 
the earth in the vast spaces where no rain falls — 
and never has fallen. All colors except green meet 
the eye, according to the kind of rocks and minerals the 
neighborhood holds, both in their natural state and 
decomposed under the sun's rays and strewn as soil. 
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The bottom of this old inland sea is in some places 
smooth as a sanded court, in others billowed like the 
sea in motion, while over immense tracts and into the 
gates of the mountains are thrust up the sandstone 
ledges until they mount, in imitation masonry, to 
" colosseums," pyramids, and architecture of the most 
imposing grandeur. 

There was one day when at no time were we out of 
sight, on either hand, of these ancient mimic ruins. 
Everywhere the sculptured structures and shapes, from 
palace and fortress to dog-kennels and pumps, were 
reared on the plain ; cliffs of stratified rock, hundreds 
of feet high and miles in length, with semicircular 
portions scooped out, and looking like rows of old 
models of immense amphitheatres. Then little box- 
like forts and turrets of various heights, temples, 
altars, stairways, and magnificent resemblances to mas- 
sive architecture of many kinds. 

When the sun went down it was behind what looked 
like a walled city at least fifty miles away, which, 
stretching across the sky, cut clear and distinct in de- 
signs of domes, towers, and ramparts; and on our 
right the full moon rising over other toppling walls 
and ruins. 

" To think," exclaimed Boobig, " of the power of 
light to produce these effects and illusions, and add 
such a quality of beauty to stones and dust ! " 

Boobig was learning. Driven, as it were, from the 
society of men and women, he was impelled to make 
company in his mind with the imposing aspects and 
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forces that lay about in nature* And now that he was 
abroad in a new land, and less than ever under the 
restraints of custom or circumstances, his doubts all 
dispelled as to his liberty to look into and examine the 
mysteries and grandeur set before him by the Infinite. 
He began to speculate more freely on, as well as ad- 
mire, what he called " the properties of the play- 
ground," or the face of the earth and all its 
scenery. 

His determination was becoming more constant. I 
felt this the moment our journey was resumed ; felt it 
in the steady and powerful stride as he forged his 
way from day to day over the plains ; felt it by his 
manner and in what he said. He would talk to him- 
self, ejaculating words and sentences which conveyed 
no meaning to us, if, indeed, they held any connection 
in his own mind ; said he was beginning to see, was 
being born again. 

This appearance of delirium and absent-mindedness 
alarmed me not a little, particularly when we were in 
the mountains, and had climbed on to the table-lands, 
traversing the brinks of canons, working our way 
down precipices and through deep gorges. 

We were wholly at his mercy. Yet, only while 
moving did any fear come upon us. When he set us 
down, he was coherent and sane enough, and he con- 
tinually assured us that he would neither slip nor lose 
his balance. I did not dare to hint or make known 
my fears in regard to his mental balance, which were 
the more terrifying. 
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''What if he should become a maniac," I said to 
Peter in a whisper one day as we surged along the 
verge of a wall that sunk down perpendicular hundreds 
of feet below. 

Peter, from his reply, had but little sympathy for 
my anxiety. 

'* I don't know what difference it makes whether we 
are pitched to the bottom by one in his senses or one 
out of his senses, the result to us would be the same. 
I don't think there is any danger, either, come to think 
of it. I never knew any crazy folks or fools to be 
disposed of by accident. With such a combination as 
we have here," looking hard at me, " I feel perfectly 
safe. No matter who is the craziest, the projector of 
the expedition or his followers, I feel perfectly safe." 

I was reassured soon after with a few significant 
words from Boobig. He seemed to understand my 
feelings .at the time, and said, without warning : 

"Although I may go to the verge, I shall not go 
over, either the one or the other ; so don't be alarmed." 

Now I saw that his mental vision gained faster than 
mine; that he kenned fragments of great things, 
glimpses. In a new world his genius was making 
discoveries faster than his mind could unravel or state 
them logically ; took hold of them as they were presented, 
midway, and neither beginning nor end visible. 

Then he sat us down on the rocky plateau, it being 
a level spot, saying lightly, *' Now, for the fun of the 
thing, we will see who has the strongest head." And 
he advanced to the edge of the canon. 
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My heart leaped, and, although not within fort}' feet 
of the edge, I felt as if I was falling over already, and 
drew back. It made me dizzy to see him standing 
there looking down, and the opposite black wall seemed 
to move, while my head swam. 

"Come and see," said he, 'Mhe immense wall of 
granite, sandstones, and marble in sheer ; and I believe 
it is a thousand feet down to the thread of water." 

Then he turned and came away, laughing to see how 
pale I was. I begged him not to do that again, and he 
said he would not. 

Even Peter, who was used to a ship's rigging, durst 
not go near the edge, except to crawl on his belly just 
far enough to barely drop his eyes over, and then push 
himself back. 

Then Boobig, evidently to convince us of his mental 
integrity too, quietly sat down and gave us a veiy clear 
account of the state of his mind. He spoke of the un- 
shapely, broken, and fragmentary way things were 
tumbling into his mind all at once, and presenting them- 
selves in great confusion before his understanding. He 
could account for this by the fact that we were passing 
through a country, outside the confines of little Crystal- 
boro, where events of great moment were transpiring, 
and amid scenery of startling grandeur, to all of which 
we were unused. 

*' Like begets like," said he. '• The mountain peak, 
snow-covered, and its fellows trooping away into the 
distance ; the broad base and bulk on the plain, its 
corrugated and shattered front frowning black or 
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shining variegated in the sun ; the endless plain covered 
with waving grass, and clouds shadowed upon it like 
seawcfed floating on the surface of the ocean. Such 
thunder-storms and vivid lightning, curious forms of 
vegetation, new insects under our feet, new birds in the 
air and savage beasts in the wood and caverns, so 
many stupendous realities and phenomena of nature 
crossing the vision, and attention begets a sort 
of tumult. Tumult follows tumult, with intervals 
of repose, both on the face of nature and in the mind of 
man. Surprise and admiration, then inquiry and specu- 
lation. The mind cannot help asking questions here, 
and they are not to be answered off-hand." 
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CHAPTER XX 

GOLD IN SIGHT 

" We are gathering moss if we are ' rolling stones,' " 
remarked Peter, one day, picking a small nugget of 
gold from the coarse gravel thrown out of a gully by 
Thomas, with his walking-stick, sharpened at one end 
like a great spade. 

"There is enough in that bit to buy me a new suit 
of clothes,** continued Peter, ** and I reckon I shall 
need one by the time I get back." 

'' A wedding-suit? " queried I. 

'' The nugget would pay for a wedding-suit, I will bet, 
and leave enough besides to make a wedding-ring." 

" It would be well invested in both, — the suit and 
the ring. 1*11 wager the thought has, so quick, dressed 
you in that suit, and placed the ring upon the slender 
finger of " — 

''Well, who?" 

"That is for you to say. But, in imagination, I 
can see the wedding-party." 

" Hello ! " exclaimed Peter again, picking up another 
piece of gold, about the size of a thimble. " This 
would fit you out in the same toggery should there 
be occasion. Nuggets enough will fit anybody out, 
and make them acceptable — even a young scribe." 
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I declared nuggets would not be a matter of consid- 
eration with my sweetheart. 

" Pshaw ! who believes that? " 

Boobig here called out to us, asking, "Have you 
enough to pay the week's expenses ? " 

Taking from the booth a small pair of scales, we 
weighed the little pieces and grains of gold and found 
we had gathered fourteen ounces. 

" Yes," I said, " almost enough for two weeks." 

" Well," said he, passing along a lump as large as a 
small-sized potato, " put that in, and I think you will 
have a month's pay in advance." 

To explain : our necessary expenses were consider- 
able, partly on account of the high price of commodi- 
ties, like cofifee, tea, sugar, flour, corn-meal, pork, etc., 
our stock of which had, of course, to be replenished 
from time to time as we went along, and partly on 
account of Boobig's generosity to strangers. We ex- 
perienced but little trouble in obtaining whatever we 
needed in this line, except that we had to pay exor- 
bitantly for it. For meat, we depended upon our fire- 
arms, and of game we had plenty. The settlements, if 
small and far apart, were not long out of our reach, 
and, as before stated, we came almost daily into the 
company of miners and other parties. The latter were 
often willing to exchange articles that were mutually 
needed, or to sell what could be spared. 

In such trading as this Boobig always insisted on 
paying well for whatever he received, but would fre- 
quently decline to take anything for stores handed over 
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by him; consequently, with the high prices extorted 
from us, and Boobig's liberality, our rations always had 
the flavor of great expense, if not that of high living. 

But the ** expense " referred to by Boobig in his in- 
quiry was another matter, and was what he called 
" our extra dividend," and it grew out of a conversa- 
tion held some weeks previously. 

When first we found gold, Peter and I were very 
much excited over the event, and afforded Boobig con- 
siderable amusement by our eager endeavors to sepa^ 
rate the grains and particles from the dirt. We did 
not get much the firat time, and in talking over the 
matter Boobig asked us how much gold it would take 
to make us feel that we were engaged in a lucrative 
occupation, '' like, say, a farmer at home, or a dry- 
goods clerk." 

We both laughed at this estimate of our greed, and 
Peter said he didn't think he, at least, needed any ex- 
tras to augment his revenue, if that was the limit. 
And I also proclaimed the superiority of my present 
position. 

'•' I see I am not well posted on the profits of farm- 
ing and trade, and that long days, hard work, or good 
clothes are not a sure indication of large incomes." 
Boobig said this humorously, and then he wanted to 
know how a hundred dollars a week extra would 
make us feel. 

When we had assured him we were very well con- 
tented already, but that such an amount would make 
us feel very rich indeed, he said : 
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" Well, if we can obtain that amount without spend- 
ing too much time you shall have it." 

While we were grinning with satisfaction — Peter 
almost from ear to ear — at this promise, Thomas 
added : 

" Your stock in this concern is already paying some- 
thing, and we will make it a part of our regular duties 
to keep the stock up to par and increase the divi- 
dends ; but you are to consider that I am under eo 
obligations to carry the earnings beyond the amount of 
one hundred dollars." 

So, although mining was merely incidental to the 
main purpose, we obtained enough gold, as we went 
along, to pay all expenses, both necessary and self- 
imposed. 

Under ordinary circumstnnces such a journey as 
we were undertaking would be difficult to accomplish 
and hard to endure. It was not so in our case. We 
were confined to no wagon trail or railroad line. If 
we noticed any curious object or beautiful spot, on 
the right hand or on the left, we were at liberty to go 
to it, examine, admire, and linger as long as we 
pleased. Who has not seen from the hurrying car- 
window just such spots, and longed to get out and 
roam about, unhaunted by the fear that, if you got a 
hundred feet away from the unyielding line, the re- 
lentless locomotive would tear away and leave you? 

" I might as well be walking here as anywhere," 
Boobig would often say, " and I don't see but you are 
having an easy time of it." 
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And this was true. W^ were having an easy time. 
Boobig was shrewd enough to keep our interest alive 
by delving occasionally for gold, knowing that there 
is no stimulus like the prospect of gain ; and that 
the sublimest scenery will become monotonous if un- 
relieved. 

In canons and on the weather-worn sides of moun- 
tains we saw and examined the curious, detached 
rocks and rocky concretions, some of which were very 
beautiful. Boobig regretted that he could not conven- 
iently preserve some of the larger specimens along 
with the smaller ones. 

In a cave that he opened under a cliff that projected 
on one side over an inlet leading from a small salt and 
sulphur charged lake, we found crystals as large as a 
man's body, and the shores of the lake were covered 
with masses of salt, lying there as originally deposited, 
in aggregated crystals. We broke open a good many 
of those singular nodules of stone called geodes, which 
form independently in stratified rocks. The action of 
the elements breaking down the ledges, the nodules 
become exposed, and are found of various sizes and 
composed of different substances, some solid, others 
hollow. A number that we broke open were very 
handsome inside — like jewel-cases filled with diamonds. 
Some of these we saved, as they were no larger than 
the fist, and many were much smaller. But there was 
one monster nearly as large as an emigrant wagon, 
cover and all, that Boobig observed on the slope of a 
jagged mountain. Its shape was much like a long 
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watermelon, and the color t)utside, the brown of an 
overdone baked potato. Its resemblance, at a short 
distance, to a huge baked potato was remarked upon 
at the time. In falling from its nest above it had 
cracked almost apart, so that Boobig easily pried it 
open, disclosing an interior lining of beautiful crystali- 
zations and colors of yellowish and greenish hues. Its 
lodging-place, when found, was precarious. Little but 
a bunch of stunted pines or cedars stayed it on the 
inclined surface of the mountain, and when Boobig 
wrenched it apart, only one-half remained secure for 
our inspection and admiration ; the other half swung 
round past the cedare, rolled by, and dashed to pieces 
on the way to the gorge below. By placing blocks and 
chips of stones under the lower side of the remaining 
fragment, we secured it firmly in its place, for future 
sight-seers to wonder over. (I think I have since seen 
that fragment from a car window, while passing 
through the gorge where, as if by a miracle, the trains 
now daily come and go. The lustre of the crystals is 
gone, and the interior looks grimy, like other stony 
fragments, its shape and peculiar cavity only remain- 
ing to identify it.) 

Boobig did not appear to be in any hurry to com- 
mence operations in the grand direction — towards tha 
centre of the earth; neither did he say much about 
the subject. To none of the miscellaneous persons of 
whom inquiries were made did he convey even a hint 
that he was seeking information for other purposes 
than mere curiosity. 
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As before stated, he must look about a great deal 
first. That was a condition absolutely necessary to 
him. For me, it was inconceivable where he expected 
to Hnd more promising places in which to dig — if to 
dig he intended — than several we had already observed 
and passed by. We had discovered two sinks where 
dikes of lava projected out of the sand, and in such a 
way as to indicate the craters of former volcanoes, but 
in neither of them did he so much as remove a spoon- 
ful of earth. 

'' I think I shall know when I come to the place, and 
the spirit will be strong to move me, but the impression 
seems far off yet." 

Another time he said he " felt that we were too far 
south," yet he did not change his course, but kept on. 
Mentioning Mexico as a country containing numerous 
volcanoes, he said it would be impossible for him to 
omit going there to see them. In many sections where 
the ledges come to the surface of the ground, cropping 
out here and there in patches, there are liable to be 
crevices and little caverns underneath, and sometimes, 
in walking over such places with heavy footsteps, a 
hollow sound is given out, indicating their presence. 
The spot in the path leading along the river-bank in 
Crystalboro, and the same feature in the old cellar 
under Boobig's house, before alluded to, are instances. 
Several such spots were tapped by Boobig, one of 
which the cave before mentioned. Another crevice 
that he opened must have been very deep, for small 
stones dropped within coukl not be heard when they 
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struck the bottom ; a line lowered and drawn up indi- 
cated water underneath, and the distance to its surface 
about two hundred feet. 

But these places promised nothing ; neither did Boo- 
big manifest that enthusiasm in exploring them which 
I expected to see, should he, at any time, feel a pre- 
sentiment that he had reached the long-looked-for 
location. 

He would simply say, " I am prompted to this by 
mere curiosity, the same curiosity and interest with 
which we look at the immense growing trees, tracks 
of the glaciers, and the courses of stratified rock in the 
walls of canons and river-banks; wondering all the 
while how old the trees are, and how long a time has 
elapsed since the ice-fields were here, and the layers 
of sandstone and limestone were drifting mud and liv- 
ing sea-shells." 

Nevertheless, there remained to us in prying open 
these recesses, which had never before been exposed to 
the light of day, a soil of fascination and more or less 
expectancy, as in the discovery of long-unused passage- 
ways, walled-up rooms, iron-barred cells in old palaces, 
convents, and dungeons. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXI 



THE EARTHQUAKE 



In the latter days of March we were in sight of the 
Pacific ocean, met welcoming friends, and, for Peter 
and myself, came to a cessation of our journey. 

" Do you see the blue wedge of water between 
yonder mountains?" exclaimed Boobig. *' That must 
be the Pacific, and we have bowled from ocean to 
ocean, without accident or hindrance, God be thanked ! 
Now, if your brother is anywhere in this region, we 
may soon find him." 

We were on the higher mountains of the Coast 
range. Over the intervening crests we could see a 
valley, and beyond, the bordering hills. Through a 
notch in these hills, a long way off, lay the blue water 
Boobig had discerned. The blue so nearly matched 
the color of the sky that only the sharpest eye would 
detect it, and I was obliged to use the field-glass to 
satisfy myself. 

'' Are there not houses on the far side of the val- 
ley?" noted Boobig, while I was looking at the water 
through the glass. "There are patches of darker 
shades along under the hills that look as though they 
might be clusters of trees, orchards, or the shade- 
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Scanning the valley with the glass, I said they were 
trees, and the hills back and above them looked as 
if they were covered with houses. 

"That cannot be," answered Boobig; ''what yon 
see are probably bowlders." 

When we had made our way down the mountain- 
side, and across the high spurs and jutting shoulders, 
we came on to the low foot-hills, the hem of their ver- 
dant garments resting upon the rich soil of the val- 
ley. The foot-hills were high enough to command a 
broad view of the land before us, and, as from a 
balcony seat in the theatre, with glass in hand we 
brought all its beauties under our gaze. 

Being nearer now, I could see distinctly with the 
glass the objects I had taken for houses on the hillside 
were in reality bowlders, as Boobig had predicted; 
but there were houses lower down. I made out two 
or three situated at different points along the hills. 
These possible habitations interested me more than 
any beauty of the landscape, pleasing as it was, for, 
although I did not know certainly what county we 
were in, having for the last two days met no one to 
inquire of concerning our exact wherabouts, I enter- 
tained high hopes that my brother Cyrus was not far 
off, and I could not help thinking of him. 

Away down the valley to the left were other low 
houses, and under a thin line of tall trees, apparently 
a small settlement. We could barely see it with the 
naked eye. In the direction front of us there ap- 
peared to be a watercourse, as we could see another 
irregular line of trees stretching up the valley. 
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'* Trees," remarked Peter, " in this part of the coun- 
try only grow alongside of streams. Whether the stream 
is small or great in the rainy season, it is dry or nearly 
so most of the year, hence the trees will not get far 
from the banks on either side ; but the overflow may be 
sufficient to keep alive, the year round, a considerable 
area of the shrubby growth — from two to four feet 
high — up and down, and outside the tree limit." 

We were above all these objects that lay in the 
valley, trees and buildings, and they barely broke the 
even spread of the new green carpet, which to the eye 
appeared as smooth and soft as the richest velvet. I 
looked long and eagerly over the distant, thin line of 
trees marking the watercourse at one object still 
farther distant, and which, nestled amidst trees and 
foliage, looked to me like a sketch we had at home of 
uiy brother's place. 

'' Look at that spot over there," I said quickly to 
Peter, handing him the glass. " You have seen that 
sketch Cyrus sent us some time ago? " 

*'Yes," answered Peter, looking through the glass, 
and after a moment saying, "I sincerely hope it is, 
but I don't remember particularly how the sketch 
looked, so can't say/' 

It was a long way off (ten miles we afterwards 
learned) , and partially concealed by foliage ; but some- 
thing in the set of the house, what I could see of it, 
strongly reminded me of the sketch. I looked at the 
other houses that were in sight, one to the right plainer 
to see, and another a long way to the left. I found no 
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resemblance; and this fact was to my anticipation a 
sort of confirmation. 

"It would be singular," remarked Boobig, smiling, 
"if it should turn out that you have come straight to 
the doorstep of your relations without either guide or 
conductor. You will know in the morning, sure." 

The level projection which we were upon afforded a 
convenient place to rest, and as the sun was drawing 
the day to a close we made our camp for the night. 

" We will make a bonfire, light up the valley, and 
let Cyrus know we are here," shouted Peter to me; 
"that is, if we can find wood enough." 

Wood being scarce Peter's last "if" was well said; 
but we managed to hunt up roots and sticks suflScient 
to make quite a blaze, much more than was necessary 
for cooking our supper. And when Boobig saw it he 
wanted to know if we had not kindled an uncommon 
fire for roasting two little quail. Peter and I each had 
a mountain quail spitted upon a sharp stick, and were 
holding them over the coals, and in the fire, like true 
epicures. Two kettles in which we made coffee and 
porridge were also hanging over the fire. As before 
stated, Boobig was a very small eater, but he would 
drink a little coffee, and once every day and sometimes 
twice we would make him a thin porridge or pemmican 
soup, which he drank. He was not particular what the 
porridge was made of, whether of beans, peas, or the 
meal from any of the sweet grains. The water must 
be pure ; he was very careful of that, frequently going 
a long distance to obtain it, although generally we 
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managed to camp near a supply. And we never 
neglected to fill the small cask carried for the purpose 
when we came upon streams or springs that were very 
clear. 

It was the time of year when copious rains are ex- 
pected, anxiously looked for, and needed by man, 
animals, and all kinds of vegetation. So far but little 
had fallen, yet, insignificant as the amount seemed, 
the dry ground was already covered with a nap of 
brilliant green ; and the wild violets, in broad patches, 
had come forth, thrusting their magic buds just above 
the green, opening in such masses of blue and gold as 
to resemble solid lakes of color, completely hiding the 
ground. 

This particular night, when we retired, was clear and 
warm. We turned in early, soon after we had eaten 
our quail and pomdge, and not long after dark. 
Boobig stretched himself on the ground, and near the 
edge of the level, shelf -like plat we were upon. Peter 
said he, too, would sleep outside ; and he slung his ham- 
mock from one corner of the booth to a stunted pine, 
and was soon asleep within it. I lay on my couch in 
the booth, as usual, with the door open, but I could 
not sleep for a long time. 

It was very still. I could hear Peter's regular 
breathing, and peering through the chinks in the basket- 
work of the booth I could see the motionless hammock 
outside. I could even hear Boobig breathe. Through 
the doorway I could just discern his body stretching 
along the ground, and I could see his chest rise and 
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fall as he slept. They were both better sleepers than 
I. Boobig slept more than when at home. Being in 
the open air continuously affected him to drowsiness, 
and unless something unusual required his attention, 
he would be asleep at dark, and not wake up till day- 
light. And Peter would sleep through almost any 
commotion. 

Finally, I saw, with eyes growing drowsy, that a 
dense fog was gathering outside ; Peter ought to come 
in. I meant to speak to him ; I thought I did call to 
him to come inside, but if so, he did not hear, and 
then, the hazy vapors in the land of dreams joining 
the fog in the doorway, I too floated away on the 
hushing current and sunk to ''parts unknown." 

I had not touched bottom but was still sinking, and 
very near the state of grateful unconsciousness, when, 
like a submerged balloon suddenly cut loose, I arose to 
the surface again, wide-awake, and my couch trembling 
and shaking endwise, as though it had been struck 
with palsy or St. Vitus' dance, jerking my body back 
and forth like a kernel of com in a corn-popper. The 
movement continued strong for half a minute or so, 
and then the vibrations grew less, and by the time 
they ceased it dawned on my startled wits that an 
earthquake was shaking the booth — an old terror in 
the world, but a new sensation to me. 

The night was so dark and the fog now so thick in 
the doorway, that it seemed to me that an extra effort 
would be required to get through it. I called to Peter. 
As he did not answer, I felt my way out to him and 
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shook the hammock, when he jumped out, saying 
quickly, ''What's the matter?" 

" An earthquake ! " says I ; *' didn't you feel it? " 

Just then another shock came, followed by a suc- 
cession of shocks and vibrations, but not quite so 
severe as the first had been. 

'' By George, I felt that! " says Peter. " How long 
has this been going on ? How thick the fog is ! I*m 
wet through." 

" Light the lantern," I said, and then I called out to 
Boobig, asking him if he felt the earthquake. 

" Yes," answered he, " and I heard it too, and am 
still listening ; don't be alarmed." 

I could see nothing on account of the fog, but I 
could hear Peter growling and knocking over the kettles 
hunting for the lantern. 

" About as luminous as a lawyer's argument for the 
defendant — or a puddle of dirty water," said Peter, 
coming forth with the feeble light. 

Going close up lo Boobig, we could see that he had 
his ear close to the ground, listening like an Indian. 

"What time is it?" he inquired, without raising his 
head. 

Taking out my watch and holding it close to the 
lantern, I answered, " Quarter-past eleven." 

Upon asking if he had been awakened by the shock, 
he said he was awake and sitting up when it came ; 
that the fog lying heavy upon him had waked him up, 
and he had got up, unrolled his blanket to spread over 
him, and while arranging it, the shock came and nearly 
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threw him down. He rarely us( d this ** blaDket," except 
in wet or very cold weather. It was in reality a canvas ; 
but he willed that it be called his blanket, and it was 
not to be used for any other purpose. It had been ex- 
pensive to make, and would be difficult to replace if 
worn out or lost, so for these reasons he was exceed- 
ingly careful of it. 

After a few moments of dismal silence in the chill- 
ing, dripping fog, he said again, "There is nothing 
to do, and little to say in such blackness, and with the 
ground trembling under foot. I never saw such a dis- 
mal fog." 

We could not see each other a yard away, and when 
Boobig said this we concluded to go inside. "There 
is no danger," spoke he again as we moved away. 
" These quakings are nothing unusual in this region, I 
understand, but they do no harm that I ever heard of. 
It is quite a new experience, if not exactly com- 
fortable." 

" There's another," said Peter, as we stepped inside ; 
*' we are safe from the fog, anyway, and there may 
not be any danger, but if that ' critter ' down under- 
neath does open his mouth " — 

The rumbling and vibrations silenced Peter, and re- 
minded me that the possibility was too appalling to 
speak of flippantly. Then, as he suggested that I put 
up my hammock and lie in that the balance of the 
night, I went about it, and as soon as we got the ham- 
mock up — he bringing in his from outside — we got 
in, and found to our great satisfaction that the shocks 
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were scarcely felt, and it was not long before I was 
persuaded, by my relieved feelings, that they had 
ceased altogether. 

The next morning Boobig said the shocks continued 
at intervals of five to ten minutes all night, and that 
the vibration of the ground was continuous. 

" I counted twenty distinct explosions, as near as I 
could calculate, in an hour and a half. After that they 
were not so frequent. I was obliged to cease counting 
and noting the effects too closely, on account of dis- 
agreeable feelings produced in my head and spine. 
Each shock seemed to be, first, an explosion, then a 
heavy jarring of the ground, and a rumbling sound, 
not unlike that made by a heavily loaded team passing 
through the street in the dead of night, followed by the 
peculiar vibrations and tremors. 

" The first shock was the severest of any, and con- 
tinued the longest, although two other shocks, soon 
after the first, were almost as severe. Each phase was 
distinct: the explosion, which I could hear with my 
ear close to the ground, as surely as I have heard 
hundreds of times the heavy blasts in the quarry ; the 
jarring of the ground, which I could feel in my bones, 
and the more than minute tremors or vibrations, which 
affected the spine." 

With a huge pole stuck in the ground at an angle, 
Boobig had endeavored to locate the central point of 
the disturbance. And as the manifestations had not 
wholly ceased, he remained by this indicator most of 
the lime during the morning, and until we left the spot, 
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his head bent, and his ear close to the upper end of the 
pole, listening. 

I, being impatient to know who lived across the 
valley, thought he never would be through with his 
earthquake obseiTations ; but finally, after feeling sure 
that he had piled stones enough about the base to keep 
the pole in its place, — as, indeed, the mound was more 
than sufficient, and might easily be mistaken for a 
cairn erected in memory of some mighty chief, — ^ we 
got under way. 

I could hear Thomas muttering some unintelligible 
words as we started off, and at intervals while going 
along; but I paid no attention, being used to his 
habit, and, moreover, too intent on getting forward, and 
on looking across the valley from my seat on top 
of the booth. 

He had not gone far when he stopped and stood 
still, thinking. 

'' What's the matter," said I, after waiting a minute. 

To which he answered, in a calculating tone, " If I 
had thought of it sooner, I could have got at it. I am 
certain the pole points in the right direction and at the 
right angle." 

Here he turned, looking back at the slanting pole. 

"But it's too late now," I heard him say, turning 
about again. 

Resuming what he had begun to say at first, and our 
journey at the same time, he explained, " If, after 
ascertaining the angular direction of the explosions 
from where we stood, I had hastened away in that 
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direction, north, up the range, I think I would have 
had plenty of time, before the shocks became indistinct, 
to have reached a place where the sounds would come 
perpendicular to my ear; then, knowing the distance 
between the two points, and having all the angles, we 
could figure out the distance, approximately, within 
the, depths of the earth from whence those explosions 
took place." 

As he paused, I said there was too much fog at 
the time for such an undertaking. To which objec- 
tion he agreed, observing in conclusion that, although 
the reports seemed to come from a great depth, he 
was convinced the cause lay central at no great dis- 
tance away from where we were at the time, — not 
over one hundred miles. 

This proposition which so suddenly, and when too 
late, had presented itself to Boobig's mind was unique, 
at least. 

I could not quite see the utility of making the 
demonstration, yet the idea was novel to me, and I did 
not question but, under favorable conditions, he could 
accomplish it, a hundred- mile walk being no task for 
him ; and then his instinctive judgment of the direction 
and distance of sounds was so remarkable. He would 
hear the falling water of a cataract long before any 
one else, and go straight to it; also the hissing sound 
made by certain spouting springs; and numerous 
minor incidents, which frequently occurred, soon con- 
vinced one of the extra acuteness of his hearing facul- 
ties. 
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His hearing and sight were very sharp, but of the 
sense of smell and of taste he sometimes remarked 
that he did not think he possessed any at all. 

We had proceeded about half-way across the valley 
and were approaching the stream, thinly bordered with 
trees of considerable size and a wide mat of low 
bushes, when our attention was attracted to the far 
side of the stream by the report of guns. 

Several shots in succession were fired, and we could 
see the light smoke rising above the bushes. 

" Sportsmen shooting quail, I reckon," said Peter. 
*'YeSj there are some of the birds flying across 
the stream." 

In ft few minutes we were near the stream, which 
was not more than two rods wide, and the bottom of 
shining white sand barely covered with clear, running 
water. Looking through the trees we saw two men 
with fowling-pieces in their hands. They were al- 
ready aware of our approach, both standing motion- 
less, while a little black dog, jumping about, barked 
furiously. 

Before we got quite to the edge of the water, a 
covey of quail started up, flying like bullets across 
the stream and over the heads of the two gunners, 
who did not move or offer to fire at the birds, their 
gaze being turned on the more singular intruders 
which they could see in our persons. But some one 
fired at the quail, and we saw the tell-tale puffs of 
smoke again, at some distance beyond the two men, 
and looking attentively I could see two boys with 
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guns, eagerly running in the bushes, evidently pick- 
ing up the birds they had brought down. 

" 1 will set you down," said Boobig, when he had 
stepped across the stream, "and you can go out to 
the men and make inquiries." 

As soon as we were on the ground I hastened off 
towards the men, and coming near I recognized 
in one of them the features of my brother, calling 
him by name. Then he, looking inquiringly at me, 
exclaimed, '' Why, this must be Luke ! " 

With a neighbor, Mr. Goldsmith, and the boys, 
Cyrus had come out for a day's sport. Tj^e women 
folks had come along too. Looking in the direction 
pointed out, we could see them, some distance away, 
on higher ground, and seated in carriages, the horses 
taken out and hitched under some trees. 

'' We will all go over where they are," Cyrus said, 
calling the boys. "It is about lunch time." 

The two boys were his sons, Jasper and Nimrodi- 
cus, the latter being but eight years of age, yet a 
great hunter, so his father said; and the boy gave 
evidence of the fact, coming up to us smiling, and 
with his little game-bag filled with quail, which he 
pulled out, one bird after another, counting them 
eagerly, chuckling and talking with great excitement. 
Jasper carried a jack rabbit by the hind legs. He 
had " shot it on the jump with his rifle," and to dispel 
any suspicion we might have concerning his gun, he 
held the diminutive arm out for me to make sure it 
was a rifle and not a shotgun. 
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I talked with my brother going along, having many 
things to tell him. Peter walked with the boys, and 
bargained with Jasper for one of the rabbit's hind 
legs to carry in his pocket for luck. 

Cyrus, hearing Peter's remark about " a rabbit's foot 
for good luck and protection against violence," offered 
to supply him with enough jack rabbits' feet to make 
him the luckiest man in the world, and protect him for 
a thousand years at least. '' And I would be lucky to 
get rid of the pests and so save my vines." 

The ladies seeing us coming had the lunch ready 
when we arrived in their presence, and Cyrus present- 
ing his guests invited us to sit down. 

After lunch Cyrus proposed that we join them in 
shooting for a while, and then we would all go to his 
ranch house, where he hoped we would be content to 
remain for a good long while. The children, including 
Mrs. Goldsmith's two little girls, had taken possession 
of the booth, were romping in and out the doorway, and 
having a grand time playing they were keeping house. 
Mrs. Goldsmith and my sister-in-law, as well as their 
husbands, with great curiosity and interest inspected it, 
and when we were about to start off with our guns I 
invited the ladies to go inside, as for a change they 
would doubtless find the couch and hammocks very 
comfortable for an afternoon nap. Boobig said he 
would take a look about, but would not lose sight 
of us. 

We had excellent sport for an hour or more shooting 
quail and ducks. Nimrodicus shot a wildcat, of which 
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achievement he was very proud, excitedly telling us 
exactly how he did it, and then he and Jasper taking 
the cat between them hurried off to show it to their 
mother. 

When it was time to go, the horses were harnessed to 
the two carriages, and the game, firearms, hampers, and 
baskets stowed away. But the owners declined to get 
in until they had witnessed our part of the '' perform- 
ance," as they put it. The feat was soon executed, the 
booth with its occupants in place, they looking on in 
perfect silence and astonishment, Boobig waved his 
hand, the others got into their seats, and at a brisk 
trot the spirited horses whirled them homeward, Boobig 
following. 

About an hour before sundown we arrived at the 
very place which had so attracted my attention the 
night before— '' SUveratoue ranch." 
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CHAPTER XXn 

SILVERSTONE RANCH. 

SiLVERSTONE RANCH was a gem. But for profit or 
speculation the day had not arrived when its owner felt 
overjoyed at the immediate prospect. The returns for 
time and money put into the planting, cultivation, and 
care of hundreds of fruit-trees and acres of vines 
might be in sight, but they were not yet coming to hand. 

" At this minute," Cyrus remarked, '' the whole 
plantation might just as well be under the ocean, sealed 
up in Gray's ' unfathomed caves,' as on dry land." 

He said this a few days after our arrival, when we 
had looked the place pretty well over, realized the 
great amount of work that had been done, and ex- 
pressed our admiration a hundred times. We had also 
been made acquainted with the difficulties in the way 
of carrying on a ranch like this : disposing of the 
products and getting help to harvest the various crops 
— oranges, lemons, olives, peaches, prunes, and so 
on. He was a little ahead of time : the country was 
not filling up with settlers as fast as he expected it 
would, and nowhere near as rapidly as many had pre- 
dicted; markets were far away, transportation slow 
and uncertain; railroads, promised and projected, 
were still on paper, making no headway. 
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*' The time is coming, though/* Cyrus went on with- 
out pause, " and cannot be far off, when this place will 
yield a handsome income, and will be worth consider- 
able more than any coral-reef or air-castle." 

Cyrus was possessed of great courage, and enter- 
tained high hopes. He had tried mining during the 
first years of his venturing, but he did not have much 
luck. It was rough, uncertain work, and he did not 
like it. Keeping a general store in a mining town 
paid better. Trading his store after a few years for a 
section of the grant he was now on, he had retired to 
it, and at once began the transfer to mother earth 
again of the gold he had himself dug out, and also 
that received from his mining customers for groceries. 
The process completed, the seed all in, — and more too, 
— it had come up in bewildering profusion. 

He had taken great pleasure in planning and execut- 
ing this piece of work, displaying the skill of an artist 
in all the arrangements : locating his house, laying out 
the grounds about it ; staking off fields, some for hay 
and some for grain ; pastures for cattle ; allotting suit- 
able trees to hillsides and even hilltops; planting 
vineyards in the foreground, tall growing trees on the 
borders and in the distance. The process had been 
not unlike the painting of a great picture, and the re- 
sult such as could be obtained nowhere else in so short 
a time. The level plain and crumpled hills were bare 
as any new-stretched canvas when he came. From 
his chosen poin tof station, far up the hillside, near an 
ever-flowing spring, the sketch was made. Then the 
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land broken, ploughed, and planted; the water from 
the spring led from point to point, as needed, and 
eventually to all parts of the "canvas.*' And from 
that fountain had come, by direction and skill, all this 
wealth of color, fruit, flowers, and foliage. 

Wherever seed, bulb, root, cutting, plant, or sapling, 
indigenous in every part of the world but here, had 
been put in the gritty soil, and the diverted water led 
its way, it commenced to crack the ground and grow as 
it had never grown before. 

Boobig was so well pleased with the aspects of the 
country that he remained on the ranch and in its vicin- 
ity for more than a week, moving about but little, and 
manifesting no desire to go further, or to any distance 
in any direction ; said he felt as though he had got to 
the end of his rope, and, fatigued with the long uncoil- 
ing, was in a state of collapse. The cessation of 
effort and the balmy climate acted like an opiate, mak- 
ing him sleepy and weak. Exhausted with his long 
tramp across the continent, and coming suddenly to a 
halt near the ending land and opposing waters, the will 
relaxed, and the seats of all nervous and muscular 
action, liberated from strain, betook themselves at once 
to a state of complete rest. 

He attributed his weakness to the earthquake, 
seriously claiming that the continuous vibratory 
motions rattled the strength all out of his body. Of 
this my brother and also Mr. Goldsmith professed to 
be incredulous, neither one of whom would scarcely 
admit that there had been any seismic disturbance at all. 
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Sleep, the great restorer of vitality and exhausted 
energies, brought his strength all back. He slept most 
of the time for several days and nights ; then, as he 
began to feel like himself again, he moved about among 
the hills west of the house, and along the seashore 
about -fifteen miles distant. 

Here, as elsewhere, he saw new and wonderful 
pictures, ''sculptured and colored by the hand of the 
Overahadowing Master of all things." 

Speaking of the hills and weather-beaten bowlders, 
he said, " There were lively times in this region once, 
when these stones were strewn and the valleys ploughed 
out." And coming from the ocean where he had seen 
a ship under full sail, and which he speculated had 
been many months on its course, he said he hardly 
knew which to admire most, " the ocean and sky with 
this handiwork of man gliding between, or the lofty 
mountain scenery. A ship under full sail is a grand 
sight to see, and it fits into the grandeur of its setting 
more perfectly than any other contribution made b}' 
man to the moving sketches in nature." Boobig, 
always an ardent admirer of the ocean, lamented at 
times the debarring circumstances which would ever 
prevent his embarking upon it. 

Delaying no longer than necessary to recruit his 
strength, he started on his trip to Mexico, going 
alone. Peter and I were glad to remain behind. For 
the first time, Boobig intimated that our room would 
be better than our company; the hint conveyed in 
the information that now we had come to the sec- 
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tion of the world where — in some part of which, if 
anywhere — ^he should find the clew to his labors, he 
preferred to complete its seeking by himself; and 
since we had found so natural and convenient a 
Btopping-place. 

Accordingly, Peter and I arranged to make our head- 
quarters on the ranch, sleeping, as usual, in the booth, 
— that is, after the first few nights. My sister-in-law 
would not hear to such a thing when we first arrived ; 
and, in fact, we were dying to get into a real bed, and 
it took but little urging to make us accept that luxury. 
Nobody knows, unless he has been for months on 
a trip such as we had been on, or been a soldier or a 
sailor, how good it feels, the first night, to lie upon a 
soft, clean bed, and between white sheets. 

Another event met us first, and that was the supper, 
the first meal ; to sit at a regular table again, and witli 
appetites which forced the conviction that they had 
been growing ever since we left home. Peter ac- 
knowledged that he believed his legs were hollow, al- 
though he had never before been obliged to meet the 
insinuation. We agreed that state dinners and ban- 
quets were tame and tasteless compared to the first 
plain meal off of crockery, after mouths of the tin plate 
and dipper. 

The next important matter to engage our attention 
was the recovery of letters which had been accumulat- 
ing at two stations, "Marathon" and "Solomon's 
Song." Of course we had written to our coiTespoud- 
ents occasionally, but since leaving the Linkses no 
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commuuication from our folks had reached either 
Boobig or me. Peter had been more fortunate. In a 
little out-of-the-way place, in New Mexico, I think, 
the postmaster, a fat and slovenly-looking half-breed 
keeping a small store in an old shed of a building, 
passed out a letter from Hattie Links. To my aston- 
ished look of inquiry when the letter materialized at 
Peter's call, I having no hint that he expected it, Peter 
replied, derisively: 

" Quite a mystery, isn't it? Why didn't you inquire 
for one ? What do you expect the mails and post-offices 
are for anyhow ? merely to distribute tracts and dunning 
letters ? " 

We lost no time in making a trip to Marathon, the 
town nearest to my brother's place, and sending a re- 
quest to forward from Solomon's Song. From both 
places we received a goodly batch of letters from our 
folks and friends at home, making our hearts glad and 
the day memorable. 

In one of the letters from his mother, Thomas read 
with evident uneasiness that his father had been mak- 
ing further examination of the cavern under the old 
house ; that she was frightened, and did not know but 
they were " living right over the bottomless pit." 

A piece of information interesting us all very much, 
and me especially, came from my sister. The news 
held out the hope that we might possibly see friends 
before long, and have tlie pleasure of congratulating a 
newly married pair. She wrote that the contemplated 
union of Edward Winchester and Helen Sullivan had 
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taken place ; that Ed had invented a process for separat- 
ing gold from the ore, and was making preparations to 
sail for California, for the purpose of introducing his 
invention, and would take his bride along with him. 

My sister also mentioned some gossip concerning 
Mary Marten, to the effect that she was still corre- 
sponding with the Cuban, and receiving his attentions 
when in town, but that she could not conceal her keen 
interest in our whereabouts, inquiring particularly for 
me whenever they met, and exhibiting something like 
envy when shown the jewelry made up from specimens 
of gold which I had sent on, together with a jubilant 
recital of our experience and lucky strikes in mining. 

I read aloud this portion of my sister's letter for 
Peter's benefit, but he was too busy with the contents 
of his own mail to pay much heed to narrations of ap- 
parently lesser interest. Yet, for all the indifferent 
nodding of his head in response, I knew he heard 
every word, and carefully laid away in his cranium the 
meaning of it. 

Peter's letters from a single correspondent exceeded 
in number all others, as no doubt they excelled them 
in that subject matter which, in young or old, en- 
thralls the senses, gilds the spirit with the leaf of hope 
and enthusiasm, and fills the soul with all the colors of 
the rainbow — not excluding the blues. 

He would not say whether Hattie had written every 
day or at least once a week, as I intimated she must 
have, to make him the recipient of so much loving 
literature. All at once, too. Think of it, a love let- 
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ter, in reality near six months long, and the happy 
possessor nothing else to do but to take his time and 
read it ! And surrounded by vines, lilies, and roses, 
palms from the tropics, the perfume of orange blossoms 
scenting the air, burnished fruit studding the foliage in 
all directions, time annihilated, and all other diver- 
sions outside the pale of recognition. 

With hunting trips, an excursion up north to the 
principal towns, and several weeks spent in the moun- 
tains not far away, looking for a rich gold-mine which 
a man on the ranch, who went with us, said he once 
found and then lost, and which, as usual, we failed to 
discover, the time passed quickly. 

One morning in the last week of June the men on 
the ranch reported at breakfast-time that Boobig was 
sleeping under the trestle-work of the flume. 

Thus far, in all his searching, he had found no spot 
on the earth's surface that he dared to strike. But the 
place was not far off, and the time at hand. 
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CHAPTER XXin 

DISCOVERED 

As the pointers in the constellation Ursa Major 
direct to the pole star, so did the great staff which 
Boobig set up the night of the earthquake point to his 
destiny. Parched and unknown, the spot of ground, 
like a bolt-head countersunk in the tire of the sphere, 
and in sight of which he was to tremble, struck with 
momentary dismay, shot daily under the sun, sinking 
with each receding revolution into the dusk. And all 
ignorant of its momentous consequence, hurling with 
the mountains day after day through space, did the 
great staff keep its rigid alignment, sending at last the 
unconscious, fateful actor on his way. 

Boobig was averse to turning backward, looking 
backward, or going again, immediately, over any 
ground that had already been traversed. He had 
made no reference to our last camping-ground, across 
the valley, from which any inference could be drawn 
that he entertained any idea of visiting the place again, 
either to take a look at the ground or the indicator he 
had with so much pains and originality set up that 
night. 

He had been so intent on the latter performance, 
and so earnest in speaking of the idea which occurred 
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to him so suddenly the next morning after we had left 
the camp, that it would be only natui'al to think he 
would retrace his steps to that point upon the first 
occasion when he began to move about again. But if 
the event occupied his mind with any seriousness after 
we reached the ranch, he kept every appearance of it 
to himself, and neither curiosity nor an idle walk led 
him that way. 

Upon his return from Mexico, however, where, as he 
said, his experience had been similar to that previously 
passed through, he was prepared to reverse the engine, 
run backward, and make diverging tracks east, west, 
north, and south. 

According to his relation of the discovery, one morn- 
ing when he had come into the region of our vicinity, 
knowing he could not be many miles from the valley 
he was returning to, although uncertain in which direc- 
tion it lay, walking along between the hills, thinking 
how far away he really could be, and what part of the 
valley he would first come to when he did find it, he 
came to a deep ravine. Following down on one side of 
the ravine, he soon came to a level piece of ground like 
a small meadow or lake bottom, surrounded on all 
sides by high hills. Crossing the dry, ash-colored 
ground to the opposite side, he entered the gorge or 
outlet — in reality but the continuation of the ravine 
by which he had entered. Passing through with con- 
siderable diflSculty, the gorge being narrow, the sides 
steep, in a few minutes he came to open ground, 
entrance to a wide, far-stretching valley, nnd strange, 
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SO it seemed. The hills near and midway stood apart 
like islands in a great lake, and widely separated. He 
looked into all the distances in view ; at the outlines of 
the hills, peaks, and notches in the mountains ; scanned 
the slopes for signs of habitations, man or beast. 
Nothing that he could recognize met his sight. His 
observations did not encourage the thought that he had 
ever before seen these hills, the blue mountains in the 
farther distance, or set eyes on any rock, stepped on 
any dry bush or blade of grass in all the land, high 
and low, withn the reach of his vision. 

In a country diversified by hills, mountains, and 
valleys, and with few inhabitants, one must be familiar 
with many points of view within it to be certain of his 
whereabouts, straying far and returning. It is the 
same on the blank prairie. The day cloudy, if the 
stranger shuts his eyes, visual or mental, and turns 
around he is lost. 

Not being able to see the surrounding country quite 
to his satisfaction from where he stood, on account of 
the projecting high ground to the left and a short dis- 
tance from the outlet of the ravine, he walked slowly •■' 
along towards the projection and up the slope, in order 
to see what lay on the other side, having no thought or 
suspicion that he was close to signs and landmarks 
which he would recognize very quickly. 

Making his way around a mass of outcropping rock 
near the top, his head rose above the crest of the clifiF, 
and there, with one sweeping, unexpectant glance, he 
saw before his eyes — his old staff, the stakes our kettles 
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had huDg upon, and the distant line of trees in the 
valley. 

There they were, sure enough. The slanting pole not 
a hundred feet away, and directly in front of him ; the 
remains of the camp-fire still nearer on the right, while 
the landmarks which he recognized lay in the distance 
to the left. A second look identified the far-away 
location of the ranch under the bowlder-strewn hills, 
and he thought of his own den, and the backing hills 
there came into his mind. Then his gaze became fixed 
upon the great slanting pole, intently fixed, and a new 
expression came over his countenance, still of surprise, 
but more serious. 

He was in the plane of the pole and saw its descend- 
ing length from under, for he had not yet climbed to 
the level ground, but stood, his body about half above 
the surface, with his hands grasping the ledge on either 
side. 

It was nothing but a spruce stick some ninety feet 
long, standing there like any half -fallen, limbless tree, 
yet the first glimpse had startled him. And in advance 
of the dawning fact that it was his own work which he 
saw, he was reminded of the dividing cable in his 
dream and recognized the descending strand. He felt 
his heart leap as this thought like a rising flood surged 
into his mind and filled every nook and channel, drift- 
ing him gradually into a dreamy review of the vision, 
from its commencement to the time when after long 
wandering the strands had separated, one passing on 
and upward, the other striking the ground, and the 
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voice saying, " I shall cut one for you." Then 
succeeded reflections upon the features of the earth- 
quake: the explosions, quaking of the ground, his 
inability to sleep that night, and the quick sensitiveness 
he had felt of every tremor, the earnestness with which 
he had noted the movements and tried to locate the 
place and conceive the cause. 

He had no thought at the time that any of these 
occurrences were of special significance to him, and 
he did not know as they were now. But why do 
they so impress him? Why do the incidents, remote 
and almost forgotten, come so fearfully close to him 
now, assuming, to his imagination, in the instrument 
he had himself unwittingly set up, almost the power 
of command? The longer he contemplated the cir- 
cumstances, the stronger became his conviction that 
he would not escape following this unexpected yet 
long-sought-for clew. His old staff had become the 
extended arm of fate, and soon the sense of words, 
uncalled, like the sound of distant bells, stole into 
his mind, echoing through his soul : " Go, or forever 
remain in doubt ! " 

Mounting to the level surface, he walked up to the 
pole, took hold to see if it had not loosened, sagged, 
or swayed to one side ; sighted down its length, and 
made an examination of the way he had fixed it in 
the stony ground. He was slightly surprised to see how 
firmly it had been set. It had not moved. It would 
keep its place till decay, or the whirlwind, should 
overcome its strength. Moving about at short dis- 
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tances, casting his eyes up, down, and across the 
valley, and removing as he walked about — first lay- 
ing down the staff which he carried — his rolled blanket 
and sack, he tried to detach his self from further 
immediate connection with this spectre, and let his 
thoughts and considerations turn to waiting friends 
and matters long neglected. 

He would delay. But he could not throw off the 
spell. 

As the unbound spirit, coming unnoticed into a 
strange world, standing by chance before the myste- 
rious portico, with no living thing in sight, and no 
sign, or sound of syllable, to betoken whether it was 
decreed to heaven or hell, must needs hover about 
that alluring, appearing portal until, by faith or by 
resolution, the truth was known — so he felt. 

Why should he not go? he murmured. What else 
was there for him to do but to heed omens from with- 
out, and follow suggestions from within ? What other 
guides or preceptors had ever du-ected and urged him ? 

Going to his canvas blanket he proceeded hastily 
to unroll a portion of it ; and taking a large piece of 
white chalk from the sack he sat down — after meas- 
uring with a surveyor's tape the exact length of the 
pole and the distance of the higher end from the 
ground — and commenced drawing triangles and com- 
puting their diverging lines, working steadily for an 
hour, when he arose, saying to himself, "I will go 
till sundown ; I shall be at the end of my lines by 
that time." 
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Then, after going up to the end of the pole, and with 
his compass carefully noting the points in which it lay, 
and hurriedly mounting his canvas and sack across his 
shoulders, grasping his staff, he moved along by the 
line of the precursing rod, and in a direction two 
points east of north. 

One other important matter he considered and at- 
tended to before leaving. His course lay across a 
corner or nook in the valley, and then led up the range 
of mountains which, with peaks, plateaus, and depres- 
sions, rose to a great height and was lost to view in the 
I distance. 

j Sighting over the pole, he marked with great care a 

i spot that lay in the path before him, on the side and 

I near the top of the first low hill, beyond the level space. 

He would be obliged to advance by the aid of such 
points, carefully located one after another over the 
I whole distance, to avoid drifting. It would not do to 

I note the points too far in advance, because, although 

j such places and objects, the face of a cliff, indenta- 

tions, irregularities in the roll of a hill, clefts in the 
sides of mountains, or masses of foliage, however 
clearly defined to the eye from the distant standpoint, 
upon approach they will change in appearance at every 
li step, spread on either side and divide into many parts, 

■ I 

I changing shape and color, and upon arrival at the sup- 

! posed spot he might be several hundred feet or even as 

many yards wide of the mark. Errors of this kind, 
repeated over a course of a hundred miles, would 
reduce the expedition to mere guess-work. But Boobig 
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was very accurate in his work when he chose to be, anil 
was not likely to get off the track in this instance. 

It was early in the morning, the sun standing about 
two hours high when he set off. Hour after hour he 
made his wav, ascending and descending without inci- 
dent or discovery until the middle of the afternoon. 
He h9.d crossed the first range of mountains and come 
on to low, barren land, a kind of trough between the 
mountains he had crossed and the chain opposite. 
From the looks of the flat bottom he judged that once 
a wide river flowed over it, narrowed now to a shallow 
channel, and limited to the uncertain waters of the rainy 
season and melting snow from the mountains. 

The white sand in the channel at a particular spot 
he marked from the mountain side, and upon coming 
to it, finding the channel dry, he seated himself near 
some small live-oaks growing on the low bank, to rest 
and prepare for the next advance. 

He had not, he thought, made rapid progress. With 
keeping his reckoning and a hard road, he got along 
much slower than he expected. But he did not know 
just how far he had travelled. 

Another matter had added to his care. At first he 
paid but little attention to any objects by the way, 
or to the nature of the ground about him. After a 
while it occurred to his mind that he should be on the 
lookout for something. He did not know just what. 
But the motive, if indefinite, must be kept steadily 
in mind. And after the hour of noon had passed 
he walked slowly, casting his eyes over the varied 
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features of the ground as he moved along, stopped fre- 
quently, and altogether was imbued with the watch- 
fulness of a pilot steering a vessel in uncertain or 
dangerous waters. 

The fatigue and nervous strain had told upon him, 
and in a minute after he had stretched his legs across 
the dry, clean sand, reclining, with his head upon his 
arm, he fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was dark. He knew instinc- 
tively that the time was deep in the night. Glancing 
upward at the stars, he saw Vega nearly overhead. 
" Midnight," he muttered. He thought he mast have 
been very tired to fall asleep that way, and let the 
balance of the day slip by, " and all without result." 

Stretching out his arm to aid in rising, he felt 
something wriggle under his right hand, and his little 
finger touched something that felt like a human face. 
Strange cries arose to his ear as he quickly withdrew 
his hand, and he could dimly see the form of a man 
struggling to rise and draw away. 

"Who is it?" asked Boobig in a low voice, but no 
response came back, other than the startled cries of 
fright, the dusky form reeling further into the dark 
and out of sight. 

" 'Tis some weary traveller that I have disturbed," 
pursued Boobig, " probably an Indian. It looked like 
an Indian — a naked Indian. But how could he have 
lain down so near without seeing me ? If he did see 
my form and lie down without fright, why should he be 
so terrified at my touch ? " 
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Soliloquizing thus, he thought it very singular ; but 
he did not rise, or offer to intercept the deserter. For 
in a moment another sensation came creeping over 
him. Where was he? This is not the place where he 
sat down! *' There is no sand here," he said to him- 
self, cautiously working his hands about, feeling the 
ground. Then he tried without success to make out the 
live-oaks which had been near on the low shore. He 
was puzzled. 

Warily rising to his feet, he became aware that the 
bank, against which he had been lying, was as much 
as thirty feet high, and presented the slant of a cut 
through a hill for the roadbed of a railway. 

He couldn't understand it. He rubbed his dazed 
eyes first with one hand, then witli the other, shrugged 
his body, shook his head. The flying Indian — or 
whoever he might be — was real, no phantom, for the 
nerves in his palm had not yet recovered from their 
surprise at the writhing touch. 

Stooping, he felt around for a stone, and finding one 
as large as a barrel, he hurled it with all his might into 
the midnight air, over the bank. Then he waited, 
expectant, to hear it strike. 

'• Down hill," he says aloud, when the stone strikes, 
and the sound of it, bumping along, reaches his ear. 

The exertion and the crashing of the stone convinced 
him of the presence of his senses, and that he was 
neither sleeping nor dreaming. Moreover, that he 
was now upon an elevation, whereas, when he had 
come to his last remembered halting-place — the white 
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sand marked from the mountain left behind — he was 
in a depression. 

Climbing up on top of the bank and taking a step 
forward, he could see, dimly, that the ground from 
where he stood fell off in a steep descent, and ap- 
peared rough and water-worn. Turning to the left 
and walking cautiously along, he soon came to tiees, 
leaning, as are sometimes seen along a caving river- 
bank. Keeping clear of the trees, he continued along 
for some minutes, the trees on his right, and bare level 
ground under his feet. It seemed as if he was walking 
in a circle, but he wasn't sure. Presently the forest 
ended, abruptly as it had begun, and tossing another 
stone, he sat down, this time under the trees, conclud- 
ing that he had been restless in his sleep and moved 
away a short distance. 

The latter reflection did not long trouble his mind, 
for he went to sleep again in a few minutes. 

The gray dawn revealed to his opening eyes and 
quickly comprehending senses two things: namely, 
the fangs of an old volcano, and the certainty that he 
had, at last, come to the spot ordained by all the por- 
tents. Appalling ! The thought and its meaning, rather 
than the sight, swiftly lifted his heart as if it had been 
caught on the flying belt and driving wheel of an 
engine ; sinking in the next instant till his head swam, 
beating back and forth against his sides like the plung- 
ing piston under a panting head of ungoverned steam, 
threatening to tear the whole machinery from its fasten- 
ings and fly to pieces. 
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A sinking mountain, deluges of glacial debris pour- 
ing into the crater, choking, filling it up, completely 
hiding the volcano for ages, seemed to be strangling, 
swallowing him. 

Rising to his feet, looking fitfully about to gain 
some comprehension of his whereabouts, he discovered 
that he was standing on the margin of the dry bed of 
an elevated pond, or basin, and near the outlet ; for, 
close by, the bed of a cataract made its way down, 
steep, stony, dry. 

The basin appeared to be about half a mile across, 
and surrounded, except on the side of the outlet, by 
the immense pine and redwood trees that grow on the 
mountains, just above the sun-baked hills, and under 
the snow line. 

Tracing the cataract bed to the lowland, his search- 
iug eye presently saw that its winding course led on to 
the white sandy spot and to the live-oaks where he had 
sat down, perhaps two miles distant. This discovery 
steadied him for a moment ; it was of some importance. 
But what concerned him most, and that which had set 
the currents of life and resolution beating so fiercely, 
was a sunken spot in the bed of the basin, and about 
two hundred feet in diameter and thirty feet deep, 
and in the bottom of which he now knew it was that 
he had wandered in the night and lain down. As near 
as he could make out, it was here, at the head of 
the cataract way where he was standing, that he had 
come in. 

At first sight the sunken place looked like a circular 
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excavation, but nothing had been thrown out or piled 
upon the bank; it had dropped down, for a glance ; 
showed the surface of the bottom one color and nature 
with the higher bottom of the basin, dry, cracked with 
the heat of the sun, and uninviting. Throughout the 
entire circumference down on the bottom, close in 
the corners, protruded dark, stony ridges ; an irregular 
band, smooth, slanting in and black, plainly the 
crater of an extinct volcano, challenging the attention. 

Boobig knew his search was over. The tremendous 
undertaking, the aim of his life, confronted him at last. 
For some minutes the whole burden of his project with 
all its proceedings, from its conception till now, re- 
coiled upon him, and he shrank with fear and trem- 
bling. 

There could be no more delay, no more putting off. 
His course now plain, he could no longer pass by, with 
eye askant, on this side of duty, or on that. Face to 
face with it, would he draw back ? 

The mighty, mysterious heart-throbs, over-excited, 
soon beat down to their normal chant. He became 
calm, and stood long contemplating the scene before 
him. 

After a while he stepped into the pit and carefully 
examined the ground, particularly near the edges where 
it came against the confining sides of the crater ; paced 
across the centre and measured the height of the bank 
by standing up against it — his tape, with the rest of 
his traps, had been left behind in his somnambulistic 
movements. The last thing he did before climbing out 
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was to make with a sharp stone marks on the stony 
wall which would indicate, when he came again, whether 
the mass was still sinking or at rest. 

The heavy growth of trees to the west and north cut 
off any view of the mountains in those directions, but 
when he had gotten away to a considerable distance 
he could see their wild, irregular shapes, their bald 
peaks thrust above the timber. And, revolving in his 
mind the conformation of the combined features of the 
surrounding country, he reasoned that the volcano had 
become extinct while the range of mountains was being 
upraised, the now higher peaks continuing slowly to 
rise after the volcano and lower portions had come to 
a standstill. The drift of the ice period, to his mind, 
accounted for the filling up of the crater, and the shock 
of the recent earthquake for the sinking of the mass. 

When the sun was on the meridian, he hurried away, 
and, tracking by his own telltale footprints of the night 
before, he was led through the course of the water- 
way to the bivouac on the white sand, where he found 
his equipments just as he had thrown them down. 
He also saw another footprint than his own. In two 
places where the sand was soft he noted the print 
of a moccasined foot, but he did not get a glimpse of 
its owner. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

BUYING A MOUNTAIN 

During the days following his discovery Boobig was 
filled with great uneasiness. Never would he be satis- 
fied until he had dug down into the crater and knew 
what the mass of gravel rested upon. It had ceased 
to settle. There had been no perceptible movement 
since he made the marks. If it was to be removed he 
must begin. The work would all have to be done 
before the rainy season set in. There were yet six, 
seven, or eight months, perhaps more ; there might not 
be much rain or much snow on the mountains to melt, 
and there might be a great deal, enough to flood his 
mine and hinder his labors, or stop them altogether. 

A preliminary examination, sounding made with 
considerable difficulty with the aid of immense but 
crude wooden implements, showed the thickness of the 
gravel to be about one hundred feet. That is, if his 
great wooden bar, sharpened at the end, rested on the 
ledge and not upon an interposing bowlder. The bar, 
which with much patience he worked through to the 
bottom, was sunk by continual digging and scraping 
out the incaving gravel and stones from around it. 
The lower part of the shaft so made was too narrow to 
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admit of any examinatiou of the bottom, or even of 
clearing a spot so it could be seen. 

Samples of the dirt brought up in a small dredging 
apparatus devised for the purpose were all of one 
nature : coarse gravel and sand mixed with stones 
small and large. 

Peter and I washed these samples and obtained con- 
siderable gold. It came from the lower depths, and 
repeated tests indicated that near the bottom the dirt 
was very rich. There were particles of gold in all the 
samples, but not in paying amounts except in those 
from deep down. 

It was after Boobig had made two trips to the place 
that Peter and I joined him prepared for work. We 
went in the booth, leaving Silvers tone with many re- 
grets, notwithstanding we were anxious to get to 
mining. The incidental part, mining, as heretofore, 
possessed the mind of Peter and myself, if not to ihe 
exclusion of Boobig's main object, yet with a much 
more feverish excitement. What else would there be 
for us to do? For the greater part of the time, nothing 
that we could see. So in the land of gold, situated as 
we were, what more natural than to look for gold? 
Cyrus said to us in parting, "If you strike it rich and 
want another hand, I will give you a lift ; only let me 
know." 

While Boobig was sinking his shaft Peter and I wcie 
busy prospecting in the river-bed, meeting wilh but 
moderate success. Water was scarce and we were 
obliged to bring it long distances in pails, finding it 
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only in pools along the channel, and that supply fast 
drying up, as well as the spring two miUs distant, to 
which we resorted to obtain water for cooking purposes 
and for drinking. And then the sun beat down upon 
us so hot that we could only work a few hours at a 
time. 

We demonstrated, however, that we would be able 
to wash out enough gold to pay for our labor. And 
when we had tested Boobig*s samples we were filled 
with great hopes and expectations. 

Before anything further could be done, this prelim- 
inary labor over, and Boobig deciding to proceed 
systematically and remove the whole body of gravel 
from the crater, preparations adequate to the work as 
well as the wants of us all must be made. Boobig 
must have tools for excavating. We must have pro- 
visions, and find a source of supplies nearer, more con- 
venient, and easier of access than Marathon. We must 
establish our claims. There was not much danger of 
Boobig being molested, locate where he would. 

'* But we will do as the others do," said he, '' and go 
according to law and custom : file our claims or buy 
the land. There will be others here. You will have 
company enough before the precious metal isexhMUsted. 
You cannot have it all. If there is no gold to contest 
for with you, they will come to see me." 

We did not know whether we were upon government 
land. State land, or private property. We were quite 
sure the city of Solomon's Song lay not more than 
forty or fifty miles to the south, that it was tho nearest 
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settlement, and a county seat. Boobig set out imme- 
diately to see. And as we did not think it would be 
prudent for all to be away at the same time he decided 
to go alone. 

Before he returned there were other miners in camp. 
We were rather suiprised to see them coming so soon, 
but were pleased, nevertheless, to have company. The 
two men. Lemons and Bevens, who arrived the next 
day after Boobig's departure, were likely appearing 
young stalwarts, informing us that they had been run- 
ning a bee ranch not far from Solomon's Song, and 
getting tired of it had sold out, and thought they 
would try the diggings for a change. Upon my 
inquiring how they chanced to come here, Lemons 
related how an old Indian on his way to the Mission 
stopped at their cabin-door one day and told a great 
story about seeing the devil up in the mountains ; how 
he, the devil, got hold of him in the night, and how 
he, the Indian, struggled to get out of his clutches, 
and finally managed to get away from him. 

*' When we sold our bee ranch," continued Lemons, 
'* and decided to go to prospecting, we simply started 
out in this direction because of the Indian's yarn. 
Not that we thought it meant anything at the time, but 
we thought we were as likely to find gold here as any- 
where. And perhaps more likely, since we considered, 
if the devil had taken to his heels and come to this out- 
of-the-way place, he was not here for nothing." 

*' That was Boobig's bedfellow," said Peter, laughing ; 
" the scamp has given us away on the run." 
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And when the story was repeated to Boobig after 
his return from Solomon's Song, he said, " The 
boys drew their conclusions pretty close," and that the 
incident afforded a good illustration of the way things 
are found out. *' Truth and Error travelling together 
delivering our secrets." 

In ten days Boobig returned, laden with pick, shovel, 
and crowbar, such as had never before been seen in a 
gold mine or in the laborer's trench, with all needed or 
desired information and much praise on his lips of the 
people in Solomon's Song. 

" They approached the place where I stopped on the 
outskirts of the city without shyness or much demon- 
stration. At first they came out to see who had 
arrived, welcoming me as they would any well-meaning 
stranger coming to their gates, without any apparent 
inquisitive curiosity in their manner or speech. They 
did not seem to regard my appearance as an event at 
all out of the line of every-day occurrences in their 
experience and affairs, nor did they conceal the sign 
of a confident ability to dispose of matters unusual and 
events of unlimited importance. 

" I was well pleased and grateful to be received in 
such reliant manner, and at the same time overcome by 
the civility and extreme generosity of every person. 
No sooner were my wants made known than sei'vices 
were offered and supplies commenced to come in. 
There was nothing they were not willing to do. The 
land agent said he would attend to my claims, and 
the lawyers promised to see that he did it. Store- 
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keepers brought abundant supplies, which are loaded 
and now on the way. The machinists riveted the 
plates of iron for my shovel, and every blacksmith was 
eager to sharpen the bar and fashion my pick. They 
did the work quite expeditiously considering the diffi- 
culties ; but they would not let me return or leave them 
until all the tools were Gnished. And when I finally 
shouldered the implements au'l started off amidst great 
cheering, they proclaimed me ' king of the miners.' " 

This off-hand title conferred on Boobig tickled him 
more than any piece of flattery I had ever known to 
do. It was remembered too, for parties coming after- 
wards from Solomon's Song, and even from other sec- 
tions, always inquired for the *'king." 

The bar and pickaxe were made of railroad iron 
— two rails, the one merely sharpened on one end, the 
other sharpened on both ends and then bent a little in 
the middle. They were not extraordinary tools for 
Boobig to use. The handles were made and attached 
by himself. With the shovel he would throw at least 
a cartload of gravel at a time, and with no more exer- 
tion than is required in a laborer's exploits digging a 
cellar. 

Boobig admitted, later, that for once in his life he 
came near getting demoralized on that trip to Solo- 
mon's Song. At a winery located near his stopping- 
place the proprietor, who was one of the most genial 
and enterprising of the inhabitants in Solomon's Song, 
invited him to taste of his products. 

"I was foolish enough to take a sip of everything 
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he ofered me, without thinking what the consequences 
might be,'* said Boobig, " and it was not long before 
the stuff flew up into my head, and I began to hear the 
chains of Satan rattling loose. I made some excuse 
and declined when he offered me a very small glass of 
some product, which he said ' was very old ' — and very 
strong too, I have no doubt, notwithstanding its old 
age and small size. I was able to walk away, but 
cannot vouch for the steadiness of my carriage, as I 
can for the certainty that the experiment will not be 
tried again." 

The' route from Solomon's Song was not difficult to 
travel over, and in two or three days our supplies 
arrived. They did not come alone. There were nearly 
a hundred miners, with their outfits in the train, and a 
surveyor. 

When we saw them coming, on foot, on burros, 
donkeys, and horses, Boobig, seeing my astonished 
look, reminded me of his prediction that it would soon 
be lively enough for us. 

"Lucky our claims are staked out," spoke up Peter. 
'* We will have to keep an eye out for ' jumpers ' any- 
how." 

*' There will be no trouble," remarked Boobig. 
*' They all know that I have bargained for a large tract 
of land here, provided it is for sale ; and that it is for 
the purpose of ascertaining its exact location and pres- 
ent ownership that the surveyor is coming along. I 
will warrant they will have more than due regard for 
our prior claims." 
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And so it proved. Not a man offered to put in his 
pick till Boobig had been consulted in regard to the 
extent of his proposed purchase and territory. 

But Boobig had no desire to reserve any section 
from prospecting or working, except the basin, which 
he designated his own private claim, and the channel 
or river-bed leading out of the basin for a certain dis- 
tance down the mountain and into the narrow valley, 
with a strip on either side of the channel, the bounds 
of which were set and plain to be seen. This was 
allowed to belong to Peter and me. 

Accordingly, all were informed that, however valid 
his claim might be or might become, they were at 
liberty to locate upon any other site, and that they 
would never be disturbed. Boobig warned them, at 
the same time, not to be too sanguine, giving it as his 
opinion " that outside of the river-bed not much gold 
would be discovered, and not enough there to waiTant 
any great influx of miners or others, however they 
might be led to come." 

Another time when several hundred more people had 
arrived, and every passing day added to the number, — 
although foreseeing that while he remained, no matter 
how long, they would continue to come, — he dis- 
couraged, so far as he could, the growing desire 
among them to establish a permanent settlement; 
holding that soon there would be little inducement 
for any one to remain even overnight in so barren a 
place ; that the situation and nature of the land were 
not favorable to the development of any industry, 
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agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial. *' This is 
mostly desert land," said he, " with only here and 
there a mineral vein and pocket of gold. When they 
are exhausted and I am gone, the silence of the desert 
will reign again." 

To the leaders when they came to consult with him 
in relation to laws and regulations to be instituted for 
the government of the settlement, he argued his inex- 
perience in such matters, and left it all to them. 

" You know the customs of mining districts, and what 
is needed for the orderly management of a temporary 
mining-camp. So I leave to you entirely the making 
of laws for the conduct of govervment. The laws for 
the government of conduct were made long ago, as you 
•are all well aware. And they have never been re- 
pealed, abridged, nor has the profound wisdom of the 
Author ever been denied or questioned ; and the closer 
one looks at them the plainer does it appear that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they are the foundation of 
all order and civilization. The Ten Commandments 
are personal, but to the sixth might now well be ap- 
pended, 'To the nations, TE shall no longer kilV " 

The spirit of adventure was not to be checked. The 
camp, which took the name of "The Big King," grew 
and became a resort for tourists as well as a doubtful 
venture for gold-hunters. In a short time a saw-mill, 
put up and running in the edge of the timber, supplied 
boards and joists for building purposes ; and before 
the summer was over there went up frame as well as 
log houses ; stores were opened, hotel accommodations 
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provided, stage and mail coaches ran regularly between 
the biisy new town and Solomon's Song, and in every 
direction active work of some sort was being pushed. 
A small but deep lake in the mountains, which Boobig 
early discovered while exploring and fixing the bounds 
of the tract he intended to purchase, became our water- 
supply. This lake came within the limits of Boobig's 
land, — rather he brought it within its limits by bar- 
gaining for about ten times as large a tract as he at 
first intended, — and about five miles from the settle- 
ment. Five miles was no great distance for these 
men to bring water if they wanted it. And they did 
want it. So down it came in a long wooden box or 
flume, giving in itself a great impetus to all enterprises 
under way and contemplated. Many who had built 
cabins or houses on land to be paid for when Boobig 
received his title or patent desked to buy more land, 
and many lots were bargained for by others. Families 
came and located, and preparations were made to 
supply water another year for raising crops by 
irrigation. 

Withal it looked as if the people, many of them, 
had come to stay. 

Boobig was responsible for the turn things were 
taking. In roaming the mountains, breathing the puriB 
air with uplifted head under a sky continuously bright 
and blue, he had fallen in love with the country, and 
he said again and again, " This is the place for me." 

Further than to reiterate what he had said before, 
that the mountains were wildernesses, the valley a 
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sluiceway for the occurring waters, and bis presence 
here merely for the investigation of the crater of an 
extinct volcano, he could not hinder their coming. 

" What does he want of so much land," they would 
say, "if he is not going to remain here?" 

A thousand questions were asked of me, and Peter 
as well, concerning Boobig and his object. And, as 
" murder will out," however still the secret is supposed 
to be kept, a story got started, how or by whom I have 
no idea, and came to be generally accepted as true, 
that he had located here with the sole purpose of blast- 
ing his way to the centre of the earth, and our mining 
pretences merely a blind. 

No one approached him upon the subject except 
once. Amongst those of the people given to calcula- 
tion and close figuring, and in connection with the 
supposed motive, the thickness of the earth's crust 
was often discussed. And many guesses and calcu- 
lations were made on the problem of how wide the 
excavation would have to be to get through ; and how 
many cubic yards of earth and rock would have to be 
thrown out ; how much space the dSbris would occupy, 
and so forth. In the latter proposition there were 
those who professed to see the reason for the securing 
of the land on all sides of the basin. So many differ- 
ent opinions were expressed in regard to the first 
question that Mr. Bevens one day ventured to ques- 
tion Boobig on the subject. 

Lemons and Bevens were the first to open a small 
grocery and provision store in the camp, they having 
had some previous experience in the business. 
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Bevens was on the way to Boobig's cabin with some 
rice that had been ordered. Boo big was at work in 
the pit, and Bevens, after watching him a few minutes, 
spoke up, saying: 

" Do you suppose it is more than forty miles down 
through the gravel and ledges to the inside — suppos- 
ing any one could get through to see ? " 

'* My dear man," answered Boobig, pleasantly, " I 
would not be surprised to find it ten times forty miles, 
or ten times that, which would make it solid. How- 
ever, some time will elapse before we shall have definite 
knowledge from any practical demonstration. No 
doubt the crust is very thick, whatever there may be 
within it. What do you think about it? " 

" Oh," answered Bevens, a little confused at being 
called upon for his opinion, " oh, I don*t know. I've 
no idea ; but old Cox down at the camp — the man with 
the round shoulders, who chews more tobacco than 
any two men around — he sticks to it that the earth is 
*flat as a pancake, and no thicker in proportion.' 
And the doctor, he says, * There is no such thing as 
earth or solid substance at all. It is all a delusion.' 
He says, ' You may think there is, and you might dig 
and dig forever, if you lived so long, and you would 
still find earth ahead of you, and never come to the end 
of it. And then when you died you could keep right 
on, or turn about and come back the same road and 
never see a sign of stone or dirt in any direction.' So 
the doctor says." 

Boobig laughed and said, when Bevens came to a 
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pause, "Those are ideas surely, and more definite at 
least than any you and I seem to be positive of when 
we say 'we don't know,' and perhaps they come as 
near the bounds of proof as many another." 

Boobig's tract of land, six miles square, equal to a 
township of thirty-six sections of six hundred and forty 
acres or thereabouts each, mostly in the mountains, 
the lower part only extending into the valley, seemed 
ample for his present needs, to whatever uses it might 
be his design to devote it. " If I need more by and 
by," he would say, mysteriously, when discussing the 
purchase and his object, " there is plenty adjoining." 

With his log cabin located in the midst of his 
premises, on the farther side of the basin, in the edge 
of the timber, shiided, flanked, and backed with red- 
wood trees twenty feet thick and two hundred feet 
high, and more, the busy camp and growing settlement 
near the foot of the mountain, under his feet as it were, 
he presented the appearance of a great landholder and 
patron, more independent than any feudal baron or 
sceptred king. For he had no quarrels to settle, no 
rivals or insubordinate followers intriguing for his 
position or threatening his liberty. " All I need now," 
said he, " is courage to go to work." 

He did not worry about how he was going to pay for 
his estate, but I did. Our funds were nothing near 
sufficient when he commenced to negotiate, counting in 
what I considered belonging to me and Peter. After 
a while, seeing my anxiety, he confessed that he relied 
upon a little speculation to help us out, appeasing us 
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by saying, confidently, that " The titles, patents, papers, 
or whatever they may be called, entitling me to the land, 
will be a long time in the looking up, making out, and 
coming, if they come at all, and long before a decision 
is reached, one way or the other, lots enough will be 
disposed of, or spoken for, to pay for the whole tract ; 
even if we find no gold or come into the receipt of any 
other income." 

Which, indeed, ttirncd out to be true, and more 
than true; and causing me again to look upon him 
with astonishment, not knowing or thinking he pos- 
sessed this faculty, which he had given me a glimpse 
of ; so common is it to look on one who puts mammon 
upon a low or indifferent pedestal as being deficient 
in business sagacity, or else lazy. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

WOKK 

Nobody knew when Boobig would begin work in the 
crater. With everything ready, he seemed to the on- 
looker to be in no hurry. His great pickaxe, crowbar, 
and shovel stood idle against the bank all of a month 
after his cabin was done. He, in the mountain soli- 
tudes, doing what? thinking of what? Neither did 
anybody know. 

Meanwhile the dependents, miners, adventurers, 
already on the ground, and the daily iucoming squads 
of similar common mortals, went about their own 
individual affairs eagerly or aimlessly ; most of them 
eagerly. Not one failed to climb the steep mountain- 
side to the basin, and gaze with wonder upon the three 
implements of monstrous proportions leaning up 
against the gravelly bank in the crater. And generally 
the visitor, after looking at these, would keep on 
around the edge of the basin to the cabin, and look 
that over. 

The direct road to the cabin led through the basin 
bottom, but it was so much pleasanter by way of the 
great trees that, unless in a hurry or upon business, 
everybody went that way. 

There was little to see inside the roofless cabin when 
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Boobig was out ; yet the mere blank walls of upright 
tree-trunks, near a hundred feet high, were imposing ; 
drawing the visitor's attention as surely as they would 
have done had they been covered with frescoes, keep- 
ing the eye up and the head bent backward. The 
aspect of each individual making a circuit of the en- 
closure would be no different in the rotunda of Saint 
Peter's or in painted chapel. Our booth, rather the 
worse for wear, came in for a share of each one's at- 
tention. It stood in the corner to the right of the 
opening, going in. There was no door. Boobig's 
blanket lay rolled up in the farther end. Perhaps the 
young mountain lion, which Boobig captured and 
tamed, might be lying upon the blanket, if not chained 
in the opposite corner. 

All would inquire for the "king," and occasionally 
one would get a glimpse of him. 

The business of looking after the real-estate matters, 
with Boobig's various interests, falling upon me, I be- 
came very busy. 

Peter took charge of the mining department, employ- 
ing several men in our claim, and working regular 
hours. Peter would get discontented at times and say, 
" I guess I will go home pretty soon." As the settle- 
ment grew and began to take on the features of a 
village, and men with their wives and children came in, 
the thought struck him one day that it would be a good 
thing for him to get married and settle down here, and 
he talked a good deal about it to me. He cherished 
this plan and unfolded it all to Hattie in his letters. 
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And wheu early in the fall Lemons retarned from 
Solomon's Song with a young wife, Peter was in a 
state, declaring he would start East the first chance 
that offered. 

Opportunities, however, were rare. He could not go 
overland alone. Few parties were returning, and none 
at all from this point. People were coming as yet, not 
going. Besides, no one was disposed to aid him in his 
haste ; so with waiting and turning the matter over in 
his mind from day to day, he came at length to see 
that such a move on his part would be premature at 
least. He would go in the spring, and so it was 
understood. 

Early one moniing the camp was awakened by the 
sounds of repeated blows struck on the gi'ound, crash- 
ing of bowlders and shooting gravel ; sounds familiar 
enough to every one in camp, but these came greatly 
exjiggerated to the ear. No common pick struck with 
such a thud, and only the chorus of a thousand shovels 
could equal the din and delivery of that brazen spade, 
while the splitting of the landing bowlders equalled the 
report of small cannon. 

We knew well what was going on without any tell- 
ing. Those already astir looked with open-mouthed 
wonder, and those in bed jumped out, ran to their door- 
ways and into the street. Everybody hurried to a 
convenient spot, and it was not many minutes before 
every eye in camp was bent in one direction, at the 
giant figure braced and swinging his pick>on the moun- 
tain-side. And while he remained that morning wrest- 
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iug the substance of the mouutain from its stony bed, 
hurling it down in avalanches, Boobig did not lack for 
interested and awe-struck witnesses to the beginning 
of his task. Neither was there any time afterwards, 
during the continuance of the work, when the spectacle 
passed unwitnessed by eager-eyed men, unless it was 
very early in the morning. 

Lemons said he saw him strike the first blow. 

" I had just opened the store door and stood looking 
up there, as I do every morning, it being in plain sight, 
wlien I saw the ' king ' come striding down from his 
cabin. He was out of sight in a minute, but I watched 
and pretty soon he stepped out of the crater up on to 
the bank in front, in plain sight like a great cloud. He 
held his pick in his two hands and stood for a minute 
or two looking around, just as any one does when they 
commence on a new job. Then he dropped the pick 
and stooping down bejgan to toss some loose stones 
over there to the right," pointing, " whence they went 
banging down to the bottom half a mile away. Then 
the work began, and he made that pick and shovel fly 
as though they went by steam. The stones that he 
had thrown had not all stopped in their course when 
he seized the pick and rained blow after blow upon 
the bank ; then with his shovel he in no time threw 
load upon load after the stones. 

" When he raised the pick the first time," continued 
Lemons, " I was scared, for it went so high, I thought 
if not accurately aimed, he being new to the business, 
what if it should come down right through my store. 
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or if it should fly out of his hands ! He was facii^ 
this way, too. And then when he took up his shovel 
with the handle like a liberty pole, and began to toss 
the dirt, I thought how easy it would be for him to 
bury us all up." 

Peter, happening along while Lemons stood talking, 
interjected, *'A few shovelfuls in this vicinity might 
bring the price of groceries down. 1*11 see about that." 

The work begun, Boobig kept at it with considerable 
regularity. He did not work Sundays, e-ud he did not 
often work in the middle of the day; the sun beat 
down too fiercely then. Frequently he did not return 
to the pit after leaving it in the morning until the 
following morning, but he was always there at sunrise. 

Said he, ^^ In the morning the sun helps me to lift, 
but at noon I am obliged to lift the sun. Hence, the 
wise man will get out from under and gather strength 
in the shade." 

In the first place, in beginning the work, Boobig cut 
through the bank into the channel to afford an easy 
passageway for others to enter besides himself, and 
the bottom of this way he kept level with the bottom 
of the pit all the way down. This passageway was 
the hardest part of the work, as it lay across the rim 
of the crater, and in going down, the rim of stone con- 
stantly increased in thickness as well as in hardness. 
Boobig was obliged to resort to the use of powder and 
the services of a gang of men in this part of the work. 

The main part of the work, removing the gravel and 
stones from the crater, was done with comparative ease. 
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Boobig taking it all off in sections, or layers, throwing 
all stone in one place down the mountain-side, and to 
the right of the channel, — the settlement was on the 
left looking down. He also removed all stone, when 
blasted, from the passageway. This was business 
that he was familiar with, reminding him of home. 
The blasts were usually touched off the last thing be- 
fore the men quit work, and, becoming regular, they 
were likened to the sundown guns of a fleet of war- 
ships. In the morning the men would find the surface 
all clear for further drilling, and the holes marked off, — 
Boobig attending to that the first thing after coming 
down from his cabin. 

The gravel was thrown in a great ridge all around 
the crater, the larger stones and bowlders being sepa- 
rated as before stated, and thrown upon the mound of 
rocky fragments at the foot of the mountain. The 
object of keeping the gravel by itself, and as free from 
stones as convenient, without hindering the work of 
excavation, was to facilitate handling in recovering the 
gold ; for we knew from the outset that as much gold 
would be found here as anywhere in the region, and 
4own low we expected great findings. Consequently, 
men were at once set to work wasliing the dirt from 
this great placer. Privileges were also granted to 
other parties, knowing we alone would never be able 
to handle the whole of the output. 

So the work went on. The pit grew deeper and 
deeper as the summer months passed. In the autumn 
we were surprised and rejoiced to see and welcome 
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friends from the East Edward Winchester, with his 
bride, bad really come among us, and later Cyrus, with 
his family, came for a few weeks* outing. 

Our friends arrived at the time the lower level of the 
pit was reached, when great excitement prevaile<l, and 
some apprehension. Extraordinary amounts of gold 
were daily washed out, but water was becoming scarce. 
The last foot of coarse sand, alive with the precious 
metal, and no water. The lake above had already been 
drained nearly dry. The throngs of men covering the 
bank, encircling the mouth of the crater, were begin- 
ning to despair. 

Ed, with his device for separating gold from dirt, 
had come in the nick of time. No sooner did he ex- 
hibit his "pipe," as the article was called, than a wild 
clamor for it went up from the multitude. The " doc- 
tor " offered him five hundred dollars for his sample. 

" Much obliged," returned Ed, " I don't sell out my 
samples till I get to the end of my trip." 

He had shipped a large invoice, which, upon arrival, 
had been stored at Solomon's Song. 

" I thought best," said he, " to just run out first and 
see about the prospect, before ordering the goods for- 
ward." 

" You must go right back," said Helen, the very day 
they arrived, " and hurry the tilings along, and ' make 
hay while the sun shines.' " 

When the pipes came, which they did in a few days, 
they were all disposed of as fast as they could be put 
together, at fifty dollars each. 
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Water grew scarcer every day, and all possible sub- 
stitutes were eagerly seized upon, every individual act- 
ing up to Helen's injunction, or trying to. 

Helen, endowed with traits of a high character in a 
remarkable degree, possessed besides considerable 
business instinct. And with all her graces and ac- 
complishments, her friends, whoever they were, were 
impressed with her fidelity to any one T^hose cause or 
interest she espoused, and her -concentrated attention 
upon whatever she undertook and said she would do. 

'^They went so quickly," murmured Helen to Ed, 
when they were figuring up their [irofit in the evening, 
*'I almost wish you had charged a hundred instead 
of fifty." Then she laughed at this outcropping of 
avaricious human nature in herself. 

*' That will do very well," returned Ed, smiling and 
contemplating the figures. " And I still have several 
hundred dollars* worth of mercui*y left. I have saved 
a pipe too, and now, there is no more trading to do, 
I shall go to mining with the rest and work like a 
beaver." 

The "pipe" was merely a horn or twisted tube of 
tin about four feet in length, to one end of which was 
attached a pair of small bellows. On top and near the 
nose of the bellows a funnel seiTcd for receiving the 
pulverized dirt, and underneath were small cups con- 
taining mercury. All stuff containing gold had first to 
be i)ulverized in a mortar lo reduce it to particles fine 
as the gold-dust, then thrown into the funnel and the 
bellows worked gently, creating a current of air ; the 
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foreign particles were blown through, while the gold, 
being heavier, worked to the bottom and along the 
windings of the tube, dropping into the little cups and 
uniting with the mercury on the way, — a slow process, 
and adapted only to the very finest deposits. It would 
not have been adopted to any great extent had water 
been plinty, the deposits here being mostly in coarse 
gravel. However, good wages could be made with 
steady working, and the necessity, together with the 
strong incitement of occasionally finding grains large 
enough to be picked up with the fingers, and sometimes 
nuggets of large size, kept all except the very laziest 
busy from morning till night day after day. 

Cyrus bought pipes for himself and his boys, joining 
this extraordinary army of miners. In fact, no one 
able to sit up, whether resident or visitor, could long 
resist the excitement to take hold, one way or another, 
— the chance might never come again. 

Peter monopolized the fast-failing sluice-boxes for 
the concern, taking, of course, " the lion's share." 

No doubt a ludicrous side appeared in the situation. 
Boobig saw it and smiled. There would come serious- 
ness too into his countenance, contemplating the cordon 
of human beings enclosing him on every side, eager, 
working desperately for gold. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

A NEW PHASE 

BooBiG was sometimes seen from a great distance, 
much farther than even his great size would naturally 
account for. Several times of late the attention of 
those in camp had been attracted to his appearance 
many miles to the northward, among the blue moun- 
tains, where the upper part of his body would be seen 
outlined against the sky, and towering far above the 
ridge or peak beyond which, or upon which, he was 
standing at the time. The looming of his form at such 
times would be watched intently, and with much specu- 
lation upon the cause of it, until the spectacle dis- 
appeared, which it would do by sinking, as if walking 
down out of sight. 

Doubtless he was seen from more distant points. 
Indeed it became pretty well established that what 
Judge Burley saw, and called attention to, from the 
court-house steps in Solomon's Song, one day, going 
in to co.irt with several attendant lawyers, was nothing 
less than the figure of Boobig, standing, indistinct 
yet grand, and possibly menacing like a resurrected 
God of Justice, in the distance. 

The knowing ones who had *'seen such things 
before " explained the phenomenon, apparently to their 
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own satisfaction, by ascribing its occurrence to a 
foculiar state of the atnK>sphere. Boobig, too much 
of a mystery at all times for them to know the truth, 
and too distant and confounding for much scrutinizing, 
said nothing. Besides, the new phase which had come 
upon him, being such a mystery to himself, he could 
but keep its manifestations secret as possible; at 
least until the surrounding, over-rising, opaque, cur- 
tained canopy should dissolve or part and disclose to 
his consciousness some element of its purpose. 

Consequently, only in secluded places, deep notches 
in the mountains, unti'odden nooks in the valleys, or 
amidst the ancient Sequoias, where the girth and im- 
portance of the giant members made him " feel like a 
baby," did he at first, and with trembling and fear, give 
way to the influence possessing him, and undergo the 
surging, rocking, disengaging sensations accompany- 
ing the appearance of the inscrutable agency which, 
eventually, enabled him to extend his body at will, 
like a humau telescope, or force upward an outward 
semblance of himself or his spirit. But at the risk of 
exposure, the sublime sensations felt with successive 
efforts tempted him, irresistibly, to essay his new 
power from the lofty mountain-tops. 

I had noticed several times, and marvelled thereupon, 
that in straightening up to throw out stones and gravel 
from the lower depths of the pit, his liead would be on 
a line with the top of the surrounding bank, sometimes 
above it. The depth of the pit, including the bank, 
was more than one hundred feet, yet it did not appear 
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when on level ground that he had gained more than ten 
or twelve feet in the two years since leaving home. 

He spoke not of the phenomenon until I was eon- 
strained to remark upon it. Then I not only received 
his version of the matter, but also got a glimpse of 
some singular theories that he entertained. 

One night, when he had been sitting silent in his 
cabin for a long time, I could hold in no longer, and 
in answer to my question I learned that the singular 
feature had been going on all summer ; ever since the 
day when, loaded with his tools, he had come out from 
Solomon's Song. And, moreover, the overpowering 
effect of the discovery upon him had been the sole 
cause of his delay in beginning work in the crater. 

^^ Not content with the attainment of a stature 
already beyond the measure of convenience or desira- 
bility, from any honest point of view," self-reproach- 
fuUy Boobig went on saying, " I must needs wish 
myself still further overgrown, and by continual 
imaginings brought the condition to pass. So I sup- 
pose ; for never did sign appear until after long think- 
ing upon it and much indulgence of the mind with the 
most unheard-of fancies." 

Upon my inquiring if he gained, in this light,' any 
clue to the cause of his original remarkable growth, 
he answered : " No. I do not think my continual 
yearning to grow, when little and almost at a stand- 
still so long, had anything to do with the tremendous 
start which finally came. The cause for that is yet to 
be learned. 
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'' I do tliiDk, however, that probably the stature of 
a young person, while growing, may be increased by 
a persistent and lofty exercise of the will in that 
direction. 

" Such an effect would not be produced by mere 
physical exercise down and about any more than by 
indolent wishing. The line and thought of concen- 
tration, as well as the body, must be upward: faith 
and will united." 

Of his experience and sensations while exercising 
this remarkable power, and the heights to which he 
had already reached, while talking very soberly and as 
if all that he related had been real experience, he as- 
sured me that, as yet, the greater part may have been 
fancy. But all being so interwoven in his mind, 
imagination ever keeping ahead of experience, "and 
ever would," he said, that the earlier forms of fancy 
fell regularly into line with the facts, until it seemed, 
in reviewing them, as though all were items of facts, 
" wearing the same uniform, like a company of gi'en- 
adiers, and only by close inspection could the true be 
separated from the false." 

According to what he said, he could hold his equi- 
librium, physical and mental, — the latter with the 
more difficulty, — and stand erect at the dizzy altitude 
of more than seventy-five miles, his nostrils just on 
the outer verge of the atmosphere. And with extra 
exertion and resolve he had once cleared the atmos- 
phere altogether, and bathed his head in the ethereal 
element beyond. Only for an instant could he keep 
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his head out of the thin atmosphere, the sensation was 
so strange, fatal as drowning if prolonged, — the feel- 
ing, he said, being similar to that felt when one is 
under water. 

" There appears to be great light in space, though to 
the common senses intense darkness prevails. My 
eyes and ears seemed to lose their faculties all 
at once; and if anything touched me there was no 
pressure, and in the ordinary sense I did not feci it, 
and my hand passing with a quick motion met no ele- 
ment that I could detect, as in the resistant, cooling 
effect of the air when swept. Nothwithstanding, I 
felt a strange flickering movement in the brain and 
spine, and I was filled with a waiting, wondering ex- 
pectancy and apprehension, the thought flashing into 
my mind that I was surrounded. 

" So I felt, and that I had come, an intruder, blindly 
into the midst of existent and unknown beings. 
Quickly, then, I sunk down, and, like a timid child 
released from a dark room, felt unspeakable relief." 

"Do you think that is the other world?" I asked 
suddenly, and with an earnestness that made Boobig 
smile, I forgetting for the moment the possibility of 
the relation being other than of actual experience. 

Boobig's smile reminded me of my error, if eiTor it 
was, when I offered that it made no difference. Tbe 
thought, however viewed, brought to mind the old 
question of another world and stage of existence after 
this, and its location, generally at a great distance, 
some thinking it to be upon the other planets, even in 
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the more distant stars; others, in still more distant 
celestial spheres and circles, — a condition, somewhei-e, 
but always a j^rcat way from "home." 

Boobig, now becoming oracular, gave utterance : 

" A fish, springing out of the waters of the b y 
into the bright sunshine, leaps into another world, and 
undoubtedly experiences a new sensation. 

" If a man could sprmg out of the atmosphere into 
the ether, falling safely back, he, too, would be in 
another world, and he would, like the fish, experience 
a new sensation. 

'*But neither the man nor the fish, however wise or 
important in his own individual realm, will note any 
company or divine what is there, though the ether may 
be teeming with new life, and so may the bosom and 
shores of the bay. 

"Man can explore the waters below, giving an 
opinion ; but rising into the ether, he would be as a 
fish out of water, in darkness. 

"The fish out of water soon dies. And man lifted 
into the ether would also die, and for the same reason, 
being out of his element. What is the order of the 
elements ? 

"The fish would say, life is in the water. Man 
says, life is in the air. Who knqws the bounds of 
life? 

"The ether is rarer than the air, as the air is 
subtler than the waters ; graded for life in natural 
order are the elements. 

"The higher life is always at a disadvantage as 
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well as the lower, in trying to communicate with an- 
other. Each order can only understand itself. Hence 
the comment of individual man or fish, 'If so far 
above us, why such childish talk?' 

" Of the distance to the 'other world,' it is of the 
same nature as that which spreads between a school 
of mackerel and the ship's deck floating above it, or 
to the shore, or to the city. The barrier is not in 
the distance, far or near. It lies in crossing the 
line." 

I ventured to suggest — not interrupting, but as 
Boobig paused — that the fishes of the sea, occupying 
an older world than the lan.l, — it being accept jd, I 
believe, that life on the planet first appeared in the 
waters, — might be less sceptical of a higher life and 
a higher order of beings, and possibly less disdainful 
in repudiating the idea of any possible intercommuni- 
cation. 

"On the other hand," answered he, '^they may 
stUl regard the waters as made for them, and for them 
alone ; and that the water is all." 

Then, in a lighter vein, resuming, " Unless you can 
manage to carry your conditions with you — as the 
queen does her bedding when she goes abroad — ytm 
will fare hard, and perish, in crossing the dividing 
line, above or below, — the air-line or the water-line. 
The diver lives in his bell, or armor, under water. 
Perhaps one might live in the ether in a similar man- 
ner- could a way be found to get there. In either case 
one must be provided with his native bag of oxygen." 
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And, soberly, the reflection, — 

*' So may it be said of existence anywhere, or of 
any sort. Unless, upon our departure for any sphere, 
we possess or have beforehand wisely provided the 
elements to sustain, we shall perish in crossing the 
boundaries of the new region. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

ICE IN THE CRATER 

Great was the astonishment in camp when it became 
known that ice had been found in the crater. 

The lower deposit of sand and gravel which had been 
so cold, and also so rich in gold, lay upon ice. " The 
core of the volcano is solid ice," so the news spread. 

After the surface was cleared, the cold, white plain 
appeared, over one hundred feet across, and stuffed 
solid into the seams of the binding rock on all sides. 

Every one hurried to see it. Few dared to venture 
upon its surface; not from any fear of breaking 
through, " but it might slip down." The passage- 
way leading to the level surface afforded easy access, 
but being now like a narrow canon, with high and 
nearly perpendicular walls, new-comers and timid per- 
sons went in with considerable trepidation, barely 
glancing at the ice and up at the circular black wall of 
the crater, then with haste retracing their steps. 

The frowning walls did look threatening, although 
perfectly safe. And there wasn't much to see, only 
a sheet of ice and the black wall of the crater, yet a 
sight not to be met with every day. Some said it was 
gloomy in there. So it was. The sun's rays wading 
across the northern side only reached part way down 
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the wall at noontime; near the bottom the air and 
light grew thick and dim, seemed frozen like the ice, 
all destitute of life and motion. 

Boobig's concern and problem now is the foundation 
!i: of the ice. What does the ice rest upon, or is it sim- 

ply held in place by pressure against the enclosing 
sides ? He cuts into the mass, deep, but it is at least 
thicker than the length of his sharpened bar. 
How came the ice here ? 

" Oh," said Boobig, "you see the remains of an old 

glacier. Long ago the battle was fought and the 

l:ji; belching volcano choked to extinctioa, after a varying 

conflict. You must take a step backward to see how 
it came about, — a geological step. Watch the falling 
snow and the travelling ice, — snow a thousand feet 
deep, and still snowing, and packing by its weight into 
the hardest ice. Then the vast expanse, breaking 
I { j • into strip's as wide as the valleys, starts on its Qourse 

: i to the sea. 

■M. 

i-i'it . 

^:' 



" So long as the mantle of snow remained station- 
ary, the fiery breath of the volcano could keep its 
lijiji I throat clear, but when the ice sheet commenced to 

move, after attaining great thickness, and losing its 

balance on the high ground and sideling places, then 

■11 1 ' 
Jj the struggle began. The tongues of ♦flame, melted 

lava, heated rocks and ashes, could easily lick up the 

soft flakes of snow and convert them into steam, no 

matter how fast they might fall. But the solidified 

.jTiji mass, like an enormous serpent, mountain thick and 

' ■ jfi J . ages long, creeping over, must be burst asunder again 
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and again, every breach healing in the ceaseless on- 
ward movement of the* icy body. But there came a 
day when the under monster was overpowered, and 
after that the glacier crept on and on in silence over 
him. How deep the victor crunched into his antagonist 
there is no knowing. Then the glacier, in turn, was 
disposed of by tlie returning power of the sun, and for 
another long period of time torrents of water ran in its 
place, sweeping down the stones and gravel upon the 
settling ice core, eventually sealing it up. 

'* This brief explanation," concluded Boobig, " may 
be clearer than any I am ab'e to advance, to account 
for the ice remaining ij^nmelted during all this time, 
even buried to such a depth. The altitude does not 
seem to be sufficient, and the location, south-western 
slope, is unfavorable. Perhaps the surrounding for- 
ests and the possible salts and other chemical elements 
in the deposits were enough to keep the temperature 
down and thus preserve the ancient relic." 

Now Boobig brings dry wood from out of the 
forest, piK'S it in great stacks upon the ice, kindling 
it to a flame, and once more fire and smoke issue from 
the crater as of old. 

He fed the fire, and kept it burning night and day 
for above a week, settling the ice materially. 

Pvter got quite excited when the water from the 
melting ice commenced to run out from under the burn- 
ing wood, because he could not bring it about to reen- 
f orce his sluice-boxes with the ice-water, lamenting that 
so nmeh needed water should all go to waste. He did 
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succeed Id leading off a small stream, but the surface 
of the ice under the increasing heat got below the floor 
of the passageway almost as soon as his connections 
were made, so it did but little service. But there came 
water enough, and to spare, in a few days, from the 
clouds. 

It was January, time for rain, but none had fallen, 
and it was very dry for the season. One night, un- 
heralded, a downpour came that nearly drowned out the 
camp. Considerable damage was done, and commotion 
generally reigned for a few hours, the flood coming so 
suddenly 'and in the night. Fortunately, no lives were 
lost. The cause of it all, of couise, was the blocking 
of the original outlet of the basin by Boobig's inunense 
pile of gravel heaped around the crater. Boobig had 
intended soon to cut a channel around this passageway, 
but he did not think water enough would fall in one 
night to fill up the basin and overflow to such an ex- 
tent. It was the breaking through of the water on the 
camp side that caused the damage there. No wa^er 
got through into the crater, but the fall of rain had 
been sufficient to extinguish the fire, and Boobig spent 
the following day in clearing out the embers and ashes, 
so he could see the effects. When cleared he found 
that his prodigious fire had melted down the ice many 
feet below the floor of the passageway, — too low for 
fires to burn freely again for lack of draft. 

" I will have to chop out the remainder, or else leave 
it to thaw," said Boobig, in reply to my inquiry, " What 
will you do next?" 
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"No doubt it would all thaw out in time; but it 
would take a good while," he added. 

Looking down upon it, the situation looked danger- 
ous, and I warned Boobig to keep off. There were 
great holes in the ice. It looked weak, like the ice on 
a river after a thaw and rise of water. At the sides 
were great gaps the water had made running down. I 
could not keep from expressing my fears. The core 
seemed to have but slight hold upon the sides of the 
cratelt at any point. T trembled for fear it would give 
way and go down. It looked as if it might go down 
any moment, and I said so. 

" It is fast enough, deep down," returned Boobig, 
running his bar down into one of the black crevices at 
the side and prying back upon it. 

*' You see it does not move. There is no danger. 
I judge it to be of great thickness." 

And then, with his sharpened iron bar and powerful 
blows, he chopped into the ice, removing fragments of 
prodigious size ; these he threw out, with ease, over the 
high bank, straightening to a great height for the pur- 
pose. 

A gang of men was set to work at once digging a 
channel to conduct safely from the basin any overplus 
of water that might again fall. 

It was a busy day, and disagreeable the work, as 
is always the case, clearing up and repairing damages 
after a flood. 

To crown all, sad news reached us from home. 
Letters did not come regularly. More frequently than 
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otherwise, communications from our relatives and 
friends were received in batches, several letters from 
ft the same correspondent, but written and forwarded 
upon different dates. Boobig would hear from his 
father and mother oftener by way of my own letters 
from home than directly from them, and he always 
listened attentively to these messages which I read to 
him ; and he never lost his interest in what was going 
on at home, or in the welfare and well-being of his 
own people. Peter's fair correspondent also did not 
get delinquent. 

Three letters came addressed to Boobig. Two 
contained the shock of all shocks — the news of death. 
1 knew it by the black-bordered covering, as I hast- 
ened late that day to Boobig, and opened them in his 
presence. 

The illness of Hiram Boobig and that of his wife 
had been short and fatal; Nancy Boobig died first, 
and her husband two days later. Both were stricken 
with pneumonia. The earlier letter, written by Mrs. 
Boobig the day b. fore she herself was prostrated, had 
been sent to acquaint Thomas of the dangerous illness 
of his father. The next — in order of dates, a week 
later — contained the painful intelligence of Mrs. 
Boobig's sickness and death, and was written by the 
housekeeper. The last was written by Lucia Tyug, 
who, as we had long known, not only took a keen 
interest in our "great adventure,'* but had become a 
firm friend of the Boobigs, frequently calling at the 
house to learn how we were progressing, chat with 
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Mrs. Boobig about household matters, and with Mr. 
Boobig of the possible achievements in the path of 
Thomas, predicting, with great animation, wonderful 
things. So they had written, more than once. 

In their distress, seeing the urgent need when Mrs. 
Boobig was taken down, Lucia had volunteered to 
remain in the house and render such assistance as she 
could in caring for the sick ones. 

Her communication was brief, closing with a sug- 
gestion made by Squire Grup, while writing, "that 
Thomas come on at once, or empower some one to 
act for him in the management and closing up of the 
business and affairs of the estate." 

Boobig sat motionless while I read, only moving his 
lips slightly, and repeating slowly, and in one word, 
*' deadj" the sad news as I came to it in each letter. 
He did not speak for many minutes after I finished 
reading ; then, looking hard towards the opening in 
the cabin front, and beyond over valley and mountains, 
he said, mournfully, and more to himself than for 
other ears, "The light gone out of my father's eye; 
my mother gone too. Both gone, and me left 
here. Why could'st thou not, in thy ruthless haste, 
O Death, tackle me instead, and say imperiously, 
Begone, begone?" 

Turning to me, he took the letters in his own hand, 
after I had unfolded and spread them out flat, and 
read them all through by himself. Then he rose up 
and walked out into the open air. 

He was not long gone. It was getting dark outside, 
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aud darker withiu. I went to light the great lantern 
hanging on the wall, when Boobig said, ** You need 
not light up. We will sit in the twilight. The glare 
of the lantern but dims what I can better see and feel 
in the dark." 

I'eter occupied quarters down in the camp, finding 
it more convenient with the work he had to do. And 
I frequently slept there, and both of us took our meals 
at the hotel. The man whom Boobig employed to 
take care of the cabin slept in a smaller cabin out- 
side. The lion usually lay near Boobig's feet, un- 
chained and at liberty to move about. If Boobig rose 
in the night any time, and walked out, the lion invaria- 
bly followed, remaining 'with him until he returned, — 
tlie time might be a few minutes, or all night. 

This night I did not leave the cabin. Boobig could 
not tliink of sleeping, even after he had talked till 
midnight. And I became so wrought up and ner\"ous, 
with listening to the strange things he related, there 
in the pitchy dark, and afterwards with forebodings 
and waiting, that I got but little rest the whole night 
through. 

Little was said about the matter of returning home. 
1 had been made his power of attorney some months 
lie fore, to act for him in all matters of business. 
This, he intimated, would be continued, and he should 
depend upon me to manage the settlement of his 
father's estate. But he could not talk about it then. 

*'We will leave that for the morrow," said he. 
" To-night I am cast adrift upon the Sea of Memory, 
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disturbed now from its peaceful ebb and flow. The 
weeds, wrecks, and particles of life dust, growing, 
sunken and strewn in its waters, never quite disappear. 
Every sudilcn sorrow and shock, like the swelling 
storm, lifts them to the surface and floats them before 
the mind in judgment." 

Under the spell of the sad event — a new experience 
for him — he was borne backward and forward over 
the whole course of his life, reviewing incidents and 
actions, significant and insignificant, and looking with 
pain upon slight remembrances which had never claimed 
attention before. He upbraided himself — without 
reason — for filial remissness, neglect of wise counsel 
dictated by good judgment, for impatience at times, 
and for .perverseness on many occasions. 

*' There seems to be nothing," he said, " that can be 
dislodged from the memory when once it has gained 
entrance, whether for good or for evil, in justice or 
injustice, or however conceived. Whether as star dust 
in the sediment or sunken ledges of danger, the bits 
and bowlders of conduct become the imps and gnomes 
of our entity, and after they are born, no one of them 
can be slain or ground to particles fine enough to be 
lost. 

" What a terrible thing is the memory ! " 

I had never heard him say much about his city life, 
so, he becoming silent and abstracted in thought, I 
asked him to tell me more about his childhood. 

He did not answer or speak again for a long time, sit- 
ting with bowed head and reclining against the farther 
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Bide of the doorway, where I could distinguish his form 
shrouded in the night light. Painfully still, I could 
hear his deep, regular breathing, but no other move- 
ment could I hear or see. I was on the point of speak- 
ing when he raised his head slowly, and in a moment 
saying, "Well; " and after another spell of silent ab- 
straction he related what is set down in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXVin 

THE BEGINNING OF LIFE 

In his own words Thomas Boobig said, the night 
he disappeared : 

" The first thing that I remember happened before 
I was bom. While still hidden from sight I heard 
a voice say, *Let ns kill him.' That is, I received 
an impression at that time, which, after I had come 
into the world, interpreted itself to my young mind 
in those words. There was no time in my earliest 
childhood when I di I not have within me a certain 
undefined sense of this impression ; and I never 
could rid myself of the belief that I heard the words 
ottered. When T had learned to read, and began to 
understand a little, the sight or sonnd of the word 
kill wonld smite my little heart and recall, bo far aft a 
child coald be capable of mental sensations, a memory 
of something gone before, and with which, in some 
mysterioos manner, I was helplessly cr>nnect^d, — an 
echo, always coming back in the same form, ' F^t ns 
kill him.' It depressed me at the beginning, before f 
knew the menning of the words, or mistnisted whence 
or how they came, and hannterl me long after f was 
able to form any definite conclnsions. 

** Why did the echo always come back, in the same 
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form and sounds, unless I had previously heard the 
woixls, or felt them, ominous when they were uttered? 

" My first idea, formed by childish reflections, was 
that this talk took place when I was a baby in my 
mother's arms. And I innocently expected to be 
killed some time, whatever that might be or might 
mean. The prospect did not alarm me, not in the 
least. I did not kr'^w. Neither did I speak of it. 
Although continually oppressing me, I could not 
mention the matter or ask for any explanation. I 
played, my parents were ever kind, and soon I was 
toubled to conceive how such a good father and mother 
could wish to kill me. 

*' Later, this feeling was superseded by a quiet 
understanding that they did not wish to do any such 
thing ; and at last, the certainty that they would not. 
Thus the vague feeling of insecurity vanished, but the 
plain recollection remained to puzzle my young mind 
all through my boyhood and youth. 

"This circumstance, little as 1 understood the real 
meaning of it, probably tended to make me more shy 
and reflective as a boy than I otherwise might have 
been ; but in most respects, until twelve years of age, 
although small in stature and rather delicate, there 
was nothing in my outward appearance or actions to 
be excepted from the common run of boys born and 
brought up in the city. I never spoke of the subject 
before, and probably shall never allude to it again. 
I would not relate it here — the incident being of little 
importance to me now — were it not for the reason 
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that, in giving an account of my childhood life, — 
the time when impressions, events, and example are 
stamped deep beyond forgetfulness or erasure, — I 
could not conscientiously omit to rec )rd what to me 
was a most extraordinary feature of its beginning. 
Moreover, in the final solution of the mystery that 
came with maturer years, the feeling arose that, 
whether stamped in delirium or in depravity, the effect 
on the unborn would be the same. 

" I suppose many will be inclined to doubt the truth- 
fulness of this statement, and say such a thing could 
not possibly be. Perhaps no one will be disposed to 
credit it at all. But for my part, whether the subject 
of an hallucination or not, I am firmly convinced such 
a thing could happen, and has happened many times, 
strange as it may seem. 

*' Within the folds of the brain, the mysterious 
memory sheet, sensitive, has glided already, and may 
receive impressions then which will be revived, and 
heard, and felt, should the sympathetic vibrations of 
the same words or sounds, by chance or otherwise, be 
the first to act upon this delicate fabric in the light of 
day. What is of more consequence, such impressions, 
so revived, and reiterated perhaps, can never be ef- 
faced ; and, according to their nature, they will become 
blessings or shadows, stretching along the floor of the 
brain till the shutters are closed. 

*' I will mention another curious circumslance which 
I remember very distinctly, in connection with a fright- 
ful calamity that happened when I was about five 
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years of age. Then I saw a man leap from a window 
in the upper story of a burning hotel, and, as it ap- 
peared to me, instead of falling to the earth, he shot 
upward. 

•' I remember little about the circumstances attend- 
ing the catastrophe, except what my mother told to me 
afterwards ; but the picture remaining in my mind, of the 
man's form streaming upward, through the air, till his 
head reached the sky, is still vivid. My mother had 
great dread of fire, as well she might have ; for the house 
which she and my father were living in the day before 
I came into the woild was struck by lightning in the 
night, and buraed to the ground. But she would relate 
the details of the accident with a sort of frenzied excite- 
ment ; telling how she shuddered and fainted at sight of 
the poor man, creeping frantic and hesitating up on to 
the window-sill, ' then shot out in a cloud of smoke, 
and fell to the pavement below.' 

" At this point in her narration I would quickly 
interrupt her, and inform any listener • that the man 
went }ip — / saw him go ! only to be laughed at ; but 
that made no difference, the fact — as the child saw it 
— was interjected and stoutly maintained every time 
the story was told, until my childish persistency resulted 
ill permanently attaching my peculiar account to any 
relation of it. 

" My father, after I grew old enough to walk with 
him, pointed out to me the spot where the burned 
building stood, and told me the particulars and other 
incidents of the burning; who the man was that we 
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had seen jump and lose his life, where he was buried, 
and all about him. But I never could think of him as 
in the ground, but as risen. 

" Of course, I am unable to explain how that idea 
got into my head and remained. Rising columns of 
smoke often recall the scene, and so do floating clouds, 
especially if the gathering or dissolving vaporous 
masses present to the eye, as they sometimes do, 
striking semblances of the human form and animals. 
Probably it isn't necessary to spend much time tiding 
to account for such childisli notions. Possibly some- 
thing said at the time, by some one present, caused 
the woixis up and down to get transposed in my mind, 
and deceive me thereby. Or was it that in the su- 
preme moment of the man's terror, the man's spirit 
left the body in the same instant the body left the 
window-sill, and the child saw only the spirit ? 

" I was born, as you know, in the crowded city. 
The roof of a tall house in a narrow street sheltered, 
for the last time, the night I was born, three hard- 
working families. There were many other houses de- 
stroyed. It was a great conflagration. 

*' My mother, in a critical condition, was safely re- 
moved to the house of a friend not far away. Fortu- 
nately, the weather was pleasant, it being a warm night 
in autumn, and we were occupying the lower floor of 
the tenement-house. These circumstances were all in 
our favor, and very likely, on that account, the life of 
one or both of us was saved ; for it is not 1o be sup- 
posed that such a trying occurrence could take place 
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ill the winter time, for instaDce, without beii^ at- 
l<Mult»(l with much greater danger. Of all the people 
turned out of doors that night, it is doubtful if any 
were in such a predicament at the beginning, or more 
highly favored by Providence in the end. 

'' The unfortunate victims of tlie fire were mostly 
working- people, who rented the houses or tenements 
they lived in, and they were of a sober and industrious 
class living in that section of the city. I have heard 
my father say, in commenting upon the disaster, * that 
no lives were lost, which was a great wonder, consider- 
ing the extent of the fire ; and a great cause for thank- 
fulness, considering the quality of the people.* From 
the hitter remark it might be inferred that he thought 
it would be no great loss to the community at large if, 
in certain sections of the city, the inhabitants as well 
as the buildings were consumed. And I am not sure 
but he did so tliink and would so maintain, and likely 
enouizh say, 'Tlie wicked and the worthless will be 
lost anyway, and a slight hastening of the event would 
be no disadvantage to any one in the long run.' 

'' It is needless for me to say that I never felt any 
sympathy for the apparently hard-hearted way of talk- 
ing that my father at times indulged in; and my 
mother, who was all kindness in speech as in action, 
would not listen to it. That my father loved justice 
and truth, no one who knew him or ever had dealings 
with him could question ; and it was equally true that 
he hated poverty and squalor, a condition of life he 
could not tolerate, often observing that evei*y young 
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man should struggle to become independent ; and that 
it could always be done by industry and decent habits. 
My father was so set in his ideas of getting along in 
the world that he would make no allowance for adverse 
circumstances, or even sickness. And if these reason- 
able excuses were offered, in a particular case that 
might be under discussion in the household, he would 
at once shut his mouth, and not another word could be 
got out of him on the subject. His tremendous worldly 
resistance would admit no excuse for want. 

" The house of our friend to which we were carried 
the night of the fire -^ tb^t is, my mother and I — 
was, by good fortune, the one we were to occupy as 
long as we remained in the city. But no one knew it 
at that time. It was not far from the one out of which 
we had so hastily moved, as I said before, and located 
at the top of a street that ran up a steep hill and then 
down on the other side. The owner, Griflln Hall, had 
known my father many years, and had before extended 
to him some favors. He lived, himself, in the house 
with bis wife. Having no children living, and with 
more room than they needed, or perhaps could afford 
to keep in order for just their own use, they had ar- 
ranged a tenement upstairs, which they rented. The 
tenants were about to vacate. And long before my 
mother had recovered sufficiently from the shock of 
that night to have been removed to any distant place, 
the occupants moved out, and we thankfully took 
possession. 

*' From the attic window of that house it was, on 
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the back side, that I saw the man leap from the barning 
hotel window. Here we lived for about twelve years, 
my father working steadily at his trade, and saving 
his earnings until the opportunity came to purchase 
tlie granite quarry and farm in Crystalboro. 

" Thus he set out on the road to that coveted indepen- 
dence, and to which goal, as he viewed it, he arrived, 
I think, to his almost entire satisfaction." 
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CHAPTER XXTK 

DISASTER 

• 

About two o'clock I heard Boobig going out ; and, 
opening my eyes, I saw the dusky body of the lion at 
his heels, crossing the threshold. There was nothing 
unusual in this movement: he often went out in the 
night-time; he might be gone till morning; I should 
not be disturbed. But I was disturbed and uneasy. 
I would have followed him, in the tracks of the faithful 
lion, but there was no resolution in my impulse nor 
excuse for such a step. 

Reasoning that my disquiet arose wholly from the 
agitating circumstances of the day and the strange 
narrations of Boobig, I lay back and tried to sleep. 
But the same thoughts, in a circle, now narrowing to 
forgetfulness, and then widening by the entrance, at 
intervals, of oppressive feelings, vaguely connecting 
themselves with Boobig, possessed my mind; and I 
could not rid myself of a sense of waiting, listening. 

I cannot tell how long a time elapsed, but it must 
have been an hour after Boobig went out, when I was 
aroused from semi-sleep by a slight jarring sound, re- 
peated twice, before my senses concentrated sufficiently 
to recognize it. The third time, although distant and 
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muffled in the night, I knew the sounds came fi'om 
blows struck deep down in the crater. 

Except the slight rustling of some papers, which had 
been left in a chair near the entrance, with a draft of 
air passing my door, which I felt, I heard nothing 
more. 

After lying quietly a few minutes, listening, I arose 
and went to the entrance and looked out. There was 
nothing unusual in the appearance of the half-lighted 
night scene : it was very still, and the moon was high. 
I looked at the papers in the chair, wondering where 
wind enough came from to make them rattle ; then I 
got into bed again, and with short naps, between 
troubled dreams, wore away the balance of the night. 

When the day dawned, I was sleepy enough, and I 
could have slept soundly till sunrise, and later. Lan- 
guidly opening my eyes, and seeing the gray light of 
morning filling the cabin, I would just look out once 
more. Perhaps Boobig had come in. From the posi- 
tion of my couch, by turning my head over the side, I 
could see into the farther end of the cabin — Boobig's 
sleeping-place. No, he had not come in. His blanket 
had not been unrolled. The lion, too, was still miss- 
ing. 

Starting off my couch and out of the booth, I walked 
to the threshhold of the cabin entrance, and the first 
object my eyes rested upon was the lion, crouching on 
top of the bank encircling the crater, distant, in a 
straight line, about eight hundred yards. 

At first the sight of the lion was reassuring, the 
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thought rising instinctively that Boobig could not he 
far off. Then I began to feel uncertain, and think it 
strange that he should remain down there so long, and 
in the night too. My conclusion had been, when I 
heard the blows, that he had wandered out to compose 
his mind, and finding himself near the work he had 
spent so much time and labor upon, he had, mechani- 
cally, loitered about there for a few minutes — natu- 
rally enough, even in the dark, under the circumstances 
— and then gone away. But there lay the lion. Had 
Boobig gone away, the lion would surely have gone 
too. 

I now became alarmed. I could hear no sound, lis- 
tening, and the lion did not stir. The situation, with 
the cool morning air playing about my legs, made me 
shiver. 

No longer sleepy, I was terribly awake, yet heavy 
with dread. Dressing quickly as possible, my excite- 
ment increasing with every article of clothing I put on, 
I hurried out. 

The water in the basin interrupting travel that way, 
compelled me to go lound through the timber, much 
farther. Arriving under the bank, to tbe left, I came 
up behind the lion and spoke to him. The lion had 
remained motionless, appearing to be asleep. At the 
sound of my voice he turned his head, looking down 
at me, his look growing strange; and then, as if taking 
alarm at the sight, he sprang to his feet, gave a terrific 
growl, and made off with a swift trot around, down the 
bank, disappearing in the timber on the farther side. 
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Reaping on down the slope, I soon came to the entrance, 
turned, and went on into the great cut, my pace slack- 
ening as the walls on either side grew higher. Mid- 
way I halted. The sombre aspect of the unnatural 
gorge, reaching on before, to the dizzy wall across the 
haunting abyss, reduced me to reflecting soberness, and 
I advanced as one does going alone, with shaded lamp, 
into the far, curtained room to look upon the dead. 

When within forty or fifty feet my watching eyes 
became fixed upon the sharp line made by the abrupt 
termination of the floor at the edge of the crater, 
above which line the ice, like a white belt, on the far 
side should soon come into view, — the surface the day 
before had been about twenty feet below the floor 
level, — the walls of the crater and the walls of the 
passageway, at their termination, rising a hundred feet 
or more above. But the ice did not come into view. 

1 1 The black wall sunk lower with every step I took ; 

: j sunk, I counted, down to thirty — forty — fifty feet. 

I crept in close, and along, with hand extended, clutch- 
ing tlie stony projections, my body bent forward, and 
all the while looking for the rim of ice to emerge from 
the eclipsing rock. 

Six feet from the abyss, and I could go no farther. 
And it seemed as if 1 could not press my body with 

:■ j force enough against the rough wall and into itscrev- 

I ices to keep from toppling over. Each inch of strain- 

ing forward now sent my gaze down deeper and 

j deeper ; my eyes seemed like microscopes, detecting 

^ each crack, crumble, shifting feature in the rocky face 
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across, the instant it came in sight from below. Then, 
with a last desperate effort to see over, and my head 
nearly disjointed from my craning neck, I shouted im- 
pulsively, and with all my might, ^^Boobig!** 

The word seemed to explode, as I spoke it, and fly 
to pieces, hurling me backwards filled with terror ; and 
the fragments, curling down, smote both my ears as 
with the hum of insects. Then retreating, screaming, 
shouting, the echoes in volleys bounded from wall to 
wall; and whilst I fled, they flew swiftly back and 
smote my ears again, from up and down and across the 
abyss, in notes sounding high and shrill and low and 
deep, as if they came from the frightened, bellowing 
throats of ghosts and Titans. 

Investigation by bolder men, after I had given the. 
alarm, revealed the truth. The core of ice had utterly 
disappeared. The path down which it had slid looked 
like an immense, inverted hollow cone, the sides 
gathering close, at a great distance down, like the con- 
verging iron of a railway, the apex plunged in murky 
darkness. 

Some there were who said they had felt a slight 
shock of an earthquake in the night. And when 
dangerous-looking rifts in the western wall were dis- 
covered and pointed out, the report seemed to find con- 
firmation, although not many had heard or felt any 
disturbance, and there remained different opinions as 
to the cause. Deep fissures in the wall, in several 
places, had been noticed before, but as none of them 
appeared to effect its stability, no apprehension had 
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Iwcn Mt except at oue poiDt, where, wiien the gra 
was first removed, dt-ep, crumbling cracks were expos 
auit !x aectioD, iuuluding tieariy one-qaarter of 
(liniDL'ter, projected a few inches. It had not gain 
and IkK>l>ig said it could not move. But now 
started block, weighing thousands of tons, looked ai 
it miglil full at any moment. 

The following night it did fall. The mass start 
deep down and falling forward lodged, and 
procligiouB baok of gravel behind it following, 
mouth of the crater at the surface was bridged o 
and practically choked up. From the paasf^ei 
there was a loop-hole left, like the n^ged entra: 
to a cave, where one could look under and down ; 
it was a dangerous place to visit, and nothing co 
be seen, since the light, coming down the deep gor 
Bcareely reached the bottom, and none penetrated 
cavern. 

As usual among men of strange happenings, unl 
seen with the individual eye or of close personal kno 
edge, there were different beliefs regarding the mye 
rious disappearance of Boo big. The circumstani 
evidence, which I alone could offer, did' not satisfy j 
True, there was room for doubt and for hope. No i 
but that of the lion had seen which way he went. 1 
lion did not return, and if he had, his evidence woi 
still be mute as before. But knowing what I lint 
and althou<;h impelled to go daily into the dark s 
dangerous passageway, up to the opening, with a fa 
hope that he might be there, I was convinced from ' 
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first that Boobig had gone where his scribe, or even 
Peter, dare not follow, and that a long time would 
elapse before we should see him again — if ever. 

In a few days the camp gave signs of breaking up. 
The mines were about worked out. The title to the 
land was in dispute, the tract being claimed as be- 
longing to an old Spanish grant instead of the govern- 
ment. 

Witli every inducement failing, and the great prop 
of all suddenly gone, the inhabitants, those who had 
come to stay, transient and visitors, made preparations 
to leave. 

Cyrus with his family returned to Silvers tone. 
Edward Winchester, with Helen, departed for other 
parts of the State. Ed, elated with his success here, 
would undertake to introduce his '' pipe " into every 
camp. Helen said she wished she was going home. 
Bevens and Lemons were in no hurry ; neither was the 
hotel-keeper. For a while, doubtless, there would be 
some attraction for visitors in the shattered crater, 
the cut leading to it, the big log-cabin, and our 
booth, which, regretfully, we were obliged to leave 
behind. 

Peter was anxious to be on his way East. He felt 
at liberty to go now. Said he, "I have money enough 
for any emergency, provided I can ever get the stuff 
home." 

Indeed, both of us possessed a fortune; all the 
money we should ever need, and more than we quite 
knew what to do with just then. For it was no easy 
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matter nor Binall cause for anxiety and worry, in those 
(1uy», to gat a million dollars' worth of gold-dust safely 
tu market. 

Peter started homeward several' days ahead of me, 
going overland with a party from Solomon's Song. I 
eoiild no more conveniently by water, and after much 
delay and some trouble, settling up the many ends of 
biiaiucBS connected with the camp, Boobig'B affairs, — 
all of which fell upon me, — as well as my own pecun- 
iary affairs, I fmally took passage on the ship "Mir 
randa Uullfiuch," sailing from San Francisco In April, 
A.D. 18—. 

Just before sailing, other woeful and astonishing 
intelligeucc reached me. Lucia Tyng had myslerionsly 
(lisiippcared. The particulars, briefly condeoBed from 
the meagre account I received, were to the effect that, 
returning to the houae from the funeral of Hiram 
Boobig for the puri>OBe of gatherii^ up her things 
preparatory to going to her own home, and having 
occasion to go into the cellar upon some unexplained 
errand, she had, accidentally, and to the horror and 
grief of her legions of friends, fallen into the cavern 
underneath. So it was conjectured; yet no mortal 
knew for certain that it was true, 

Of the existence of such a place she was, presum- 
ably, ignorant. 

The heavy stone cover being off I could account for 
only on the theory thnt Hiram Boobig had been exam- 
iuiug the opening just previous to his being taken 
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suddenly sick, and had neglected to replace it, or say 
anything about the danger. 

Every effort had been made to explore the cavern. 
Reuben Dole, like Orpheus seeking his Eurydice in the 
Stygian realm, had descended by a cable to great 
depths ; but he had returned alone, as he went, and 
met nothing on his way but the unfathomed darkness 
and gloom. 



THE END 



